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RECLUSE OF THE LAKE. 


CHAT 


8 IR Edward Newenden and Montgo- 
mery journeyed rapidly towards London, 
but neither of them were inclined to con- 
verſation, and as they approached the 
town their mutual uneaſineſs and anxiety 

ſcemed to encreaſe: Sir Edward remem- 
bered the ſtrange ſituation in which he had 
4 left his family; his wife abſent, mourning 
over the effects of that vengeance which he 
Vor. V. B had 
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had been compelled to take on Lord Da- 
nesforte, his children without their mother, 
his own actions perhaps miſrepreſented; 
while his conſcience, unaccuſtomed hi- 
therto to allow him any great latitude, 
repreſented to him in forcible colours the 
error he had committed in yielding to the 
firſt impulſe of ungovernable affection, and 
haſtening at ſuch a time to Ethelinde. 
The reproaches he made himſelf on this 
head ſerved however to ſtrengthen the re- 
ſolution he had made, not to conquer his 
paſſion for her, for that he felt to be out 
of his power, but to preclude the poſſi- 
bility of its doing her farther injury, by 
quitting the only ſatisfaction he ever pro- 
miſed himſelf, that of ſeeing her and loving 
her in filence, reſerving only the right of 
a guardian to ſerve and befriend her by the 
interpolition of others. 

Montgomery, whoſe heart was agitated 
between faint hopes and tormenting ap- 
prehenſions, was eager to get to his lodg- 
ings, where he expected to findletters from 

his 
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his mother, on the contents of which his 
fate depended, He leaped out of the 
chaiſe, therefore, the moment it ſtopped in 
Hanover Square; and hardly ſtaying to 
take leave of his fellow traveller, he hur- 
ried to his lodgings in Portland Street, 
whither he had dehed his letters to be 
directed. | 

Sir Edward, on entering his own houſe, 
learned of his ſervants that their lady had 
returned to it that morning, that her mo- 
ther was with her, and that phyſicians 
had been ſent for to attend her, as ſhe was 
extremely ill, Numberleſs uneaſy and 
diſtreſſing reflections now crouded on the 
mind of Sir Edward, He knew not how 
to refuſe receiving his wife, for nothing 
on her part had occurred ſince their haſt 
meeting to make him wholly decline it: 
yet the contemptuous and diſgraceful con- 
verſation repeated to him by Templeton; 
the ſpeech Lord Danesforte had himſelf 
made on receiving his wound ; her violent 


concern, and the general ſtyle of her con- 
B 2 duct 
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duct fince their reconciliation; all contri- 
buted to impreſs more deeply on his mind 
the ſuſpicions before too ſtrong of her mil- 


conduct. He had not time long to con- 


ſider how he ſhould act, before Mrs. Mal- 
travers, hearing he was returned, ſent to 
deſire to ſpeak with him; and though he 
foreſaw how diſagreeable the interview 
would be, he could not refuſe to admit 
her. | 

Her converſation, mingled with tears, 
lamentations, and reproaches, tended to 
perſuade him that he had cruelly injured 
Lady. Newenden, and moſt unjuſtly gra- 
tified, on Lord Danesforte, vengeance which 
he ought not to have conceived, She 
repreſented her daughter's ſituation as very 
dangerous; and as being occaſioned ſolely 
by her fears, for her huſband and for her 
own reputation.—* And yet,” cried ſhe, 
* you could be ſo hard hearted, fo un- 
feeling as to leave her, and go out of town. 
Oh! Sir Edward, who would have thought 


that you could uſe Maria fo cruelly, 1 
| aſſure 
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aſſure you ſhe feels it, though, poor ſaul, 
ſhe is not ſurpriſed at it; if ſne had been 
dying, to be ſure you muſt have gone to 

Brackwood on ſuch a preſſing occafion.” 
Sir Edward, vexed and confuſed to un- 
derſtand that the reaſon of his journey was 
known, was yet too ingenuous and ſpi- 
rited to deny it.—** Madam,“ anſwered 
he, with as much calmnefs as he could 
aſſume, “you will, I hope, allow me to 
be maſter of my own aftions, Be aſſured 
that any ſuch reflections as you have now 
thrown out are fo far from being likely 
to produce the effect you ſeem to expect 
from them, that they can ſerve only to 
convince me of the badneſs of that cauſe 
which can be defended only by the deſpi- 
cable devices of malignity and falſchood. - 
Let Lady Newenden convince me ſhe has 
never forfeited her right to my excluſive © 
affection; having done that, which, how- 
ever open to conviction I am, ſhe will, B 
fear, find very difficult, let her continue, 
by a very different conduct from what ſhe 
4 ä has. 
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has lately aſſumed, to ſhew me that I have 
miſunderſtood her, and ſhe will never 
find that my affection for her couſin 1s of a 
nature to give her any cauſe of complaint. 
To a candid, a generous, a liberal mind, it 
muſt ever have appeared what it really is; 
but 1 am ſorry to ſay that your daughter 
poſſeſſes little of thoſe qualities. I hope, 
however, that ſhe judges not of my con- 
duct, of my attachments, by her own; and 
in doing juſtice to her principles and paſ- 
ſions, ſuppoſes her couſin equally culpa- 
ble.” 

The calm ſeverity of this retort ſeemed 
to be particularly cutting to Mrs. Maltra- 
vers; whoſe ſubſequent harangue on the 
virtues, beauty, and fortune of her daugh- 
ter, and on her own conſequence and per- 
fections, was very loud and very long. 
Sir Edward, ſeeing it was not likely ſoon 
to conclude, was leaving her in poſſeſſion 
of his apartment, when Maltravers himſelf 
entered the houſe, and having peeviſhly 


ordered his wife to leave them together, 
he 
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he with more coolneſs entered into con- 
verſation with Sir Edward; and after diſ- 
cuſſing many points with more candour 
than he expected with him, (candour which 
originated in the dread he had leaſt his 
daughter's conduct ſhould ill bear the in- 
veſtigation with which it was threatened 
if an abſolute ſeparation ſhould happen) 
he agreed to enforce with all his power the 
plan which Sir Edward propoled—of im- 
mediately going with Lady Newenden 
and bis family to Paris, and from thence 
to Italy, to remain at leaſt a twelvemonth. 
Their going abroad together immediately 
after the duel would at leaſt put an end to 
the report of its being occaſioned ſolely by 
her Ladyſhip's attachment to Lord Da- 
nesforte; the reflections made on Sir Ed- 
ward's partiality to Ethelinde would be 
forgotten; and Maltravers ſaw ſo many 
advantages in it, that he warmly encou- 
raged the propoſal. It was only his au- 
thority that had compelled Lady Newen- 
den to return to the houſe of her huſband 

| © EO a ſecond 
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a ſecond time, though he carefully con- 
cealed that circumſtance from Sir Ed- 


ward; and he now, in purſuance of this 
arrangement between them, ſo effectually 


urged the neceſſity of immediate compli- 
ance, that Lady Newenden, who was in 
a few days tired of the farce of affecting 
to be fick when ſhe was really in perfe& 
health, diſmiſſed her Phyſicians; and no 
impediment remaining, the whole family, 


with Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers, ſet out 


for Dover in about a week after Sir Ed- 
ward's viſit to Brackwood, and proceeded 
directly to Paris. Lady Newenden, tho” 
ſhe behaved with haughty and ſullen cold- 
neſs towards Sir Edward, yet ſeemed to 
have forgotten the violent friendſhip ſhe 
had profeſſed for Lord Danesforte, who 
was before their departure out of all dan- 
ger, and gone to his Glouceſterſhire houſe. 
Neither Mrs. Maltravers or her daughter 
now ever named him, though he uſed to 
be the eternal theme of the former; and 


Sir Edward, though very miſerable, en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured in change of ſcene to find 
amuſement, and in the tender careſſes of 
his children conſolation. The image of 
Ethelinde, however, purſued him every 
where; and hardly conſcious of his mo- 
tive, he lingered at Paris longer than he 
originally intended, becauſe he there hoped 
to hear of her more quickly and more fre- 
quently than it was poſſible for him to do 
when he removed to à greater diſtance 
from England. 

Montgomery, on arriving at his lodg- 
ings, found only one letter from his mo- 
ther, which informed him merely of her 
arrival at Lyons, and that from the com- 
plicated nature of the engagements of that 
houſe to which her money had been lent, 
ſhe had not yet been enabled to get infor- 
mation whether her money would or would: 
not be ſafe. Montgomery thought the 
whole letter written in deſpondence which 
ſhe ſeemed anxious to conceal; and the 
ſulpenſe in which it left him redoubled his 
wretchedneſs, Royſton, having left two 

B 5 or 
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or three meſſages at his lodgings during 
the laſt week of his abſence, now called 
upon him to let him know that his ap- 
pointment was made out; and that the 
veſſel on which it was neceſſary for him 
to embark lay ready to fail, her depar- 
ture from the river being abſolutely fixed 
to happen in about ten days. Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, it became neceſſary for him 
to determine either to ſtay or go; and the 
contending paſſions with which he was 
agitated grew almoſt too painful to be 
endured without the deprivation of reaſon. . 
Sometimes he thought himſelf refolutely 
fixed to undertake a voyage which his cou- 
rage, his honor, his reafon, equally for- 
bade his relinquiſhing; then the image of 
Ethelinde, in all its ſeducing charms, pre- 
ſented itfelf to him; he figured to himſelf 
all the happineſs of living with her and 
his mother at Graſmere, and the enchant- 
ing picture of ſuch ſociety, their perfect 
confidence, their tender friendſhip, and 
their unbounded love for him: and he 
forgot 
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forgot for a moment that he had not the 
means of affording to theſe two Heings, ſo 
tenderly beloved, the neceſſaries of life. 

In the mean time, Royſton, who was 
very proud of the ſervice he had done him, 
and who had been complimented. on the 
merit of his young relation by all thoſe to 
whom he had preſented him, buſtled about 
in his ſervice with a zeal for which Mont- 
gomery knew not how to account. He 
himſelf delayed from day to day to make 
the laſt preparations, ſtill willing to hope 
that he might not be compelled to quit the 
country which contained all that gave value 
to his exiſtence. 

A week paſſed thus; and at the end of 
that time Sir Edward took leave of him 
before his departure for the Continent. Sir 
Edward ſpoke but little to Montgomery 
of his voyage to India; but ſeemed to con- 
fider it as fixed; and of Ethelinde he only 
faid+that he had taken meaſures to have her 
ſupplied quarterly with the money, he had 
named, and that he hoped ſhe would pats 

ker 
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her time between the houſe of his ſiſter and 


that of Mrs. Montgomery. At parting, 


however, he wrung the hand of Montgo- 
mery, and ſaid with a deep ſigh “ Fare- 
well, dear Charles! your voyage, how- 
ever long, your abſence, however tedious, 
will, I doubt not, be fortunate. In me 
your ſituation excites envy ; for if there is 
any thing more delightful than living with 
the object of our affection, it is living for 
them in the hope of being one day united, 
and in the conſciouſneſs of doing that 
which may promote that union. All theſe 
flattering proſpects are your's. See them 
in their true colours, and you will be com- 
paratively happy.“ 

Montgomery could not reply; and cho 
he felt the force of Sir Edward's obſerva- 
tion, he could no where find any ſenſation 
in his own breaſt at all allied to happineſs. 
He was glad, however, that Sir Edward 
Newenden was not to be in the ſame 
country with Ethelinde ; and while hardly 


| . to own to himſelf che uneaſy jea- 


louſy 
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louſy he ſometimes felt, he could never 
prevail upon himſelf to refte&, without 
uneaſineſs, on the friendſhip which Ethe- 
linde ſo openly avowed for Sir Edward 
Newenden, or on that tender affection he 
had acknowledged himſelf. ſenſible of for 
her. | | 
While Montgomery remained in this 
torturing ſuſpenſe, ſtill eagerly clinging to 
an hope which grew every hour more fee- 
ble, Ethelinde paſſed the greateſt part of 
her time alone; for Miſs Newenden, as 
the hunting ſeaſon grew near its cloſe, pur- 
fued that amuſement with encreaſed avi- 
dity. Ethelinde, however, far from finding 
this ſolitude tedious, was extremely glad 
to be ſo little under the neceſſity of con- 
verſing; and as her thoughts dwelt on Mont- 
gomery, it was pleaſant to have ſo little 
occaſion to affect an intereſt for others. 
Miſs Newenden, though ſtili very civil to 
her, appeared more than uſually occupied 
in affairs of her own; and Ethelinde ob- 
ſerved that ſhe often received and an- 
ſwered 
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fwered letters, a circumſtance hitherto un- 
uſual with her; but this might in ſo many 
other ways be accounted for, that Ethe- 
linde was far from ſuſpecting they came 
from a favoured lover. 

Sir Edward Newenden, however, being 
now in France, his ſiſter, though deter- 
mined to reject any advice he might give, 
was yet unwilling to hear it, and there- 
fore prepared to execute her matrimonial 
project before her deſign could reach his 
ears. Some days, however, wore away; 
on the part of Miſs Newenden in a ſort of 
buſtle. which feemed to portend ſome: 
change in the family; and in that of Ethe- 
linde in deeply participating all the me- 
lancholy anxiety ſo forcibly expreſſed in 
the letters ſhe received from Montgomery. 
Every poſt day this diſtreſs was renewed 
and encreaſed ; and the terms in which he 
deſcribed the ſufferings inflicted by this 
painful uncertainty were faithful pictures 
of her own anguiſh and regret. At length 
a heavy pacquet was delivered to her: 

with, 
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with an unuſual foreboding of evil, with 
trembling hands, and a beating heart, ſhe 
opened it, and read thus, 


London, March 11, 17—. 


“ Before you read a letter, which 1 
write in a ſtate of mind not to be deſcribed, 
peruſe that which I encloſe to you from 
my mother.” 45 


Ethelinde, hardly knowing what ſhe 
did, unfolded the ſecond letter, which ran 
thus. 


wh, 


Lyons, Feb. 28, 17—. 
« My dear Charles, 

% Not doubting but that this will find 
you ſtill in London, it would have been 
moſt gratifying to me to have given you a 
pleaſing account of our buſineſs, Judge; 
my ſon, of what I ſuffer in being com- 
pelled to inform you, that, having at 
length been preſent at the inveſtigation of 
the affairs of Meſſts Du Cheſne, I find that 


above 
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above a thouſand pounds are abſolutely 
loſt, and the remaining ſix hundred there 
is ſo little probability of recovering that I 
cannot but conſider it as gone alſo. Mr. 
Le Moine, however, adviſes a proceſs to 
be commenced, to which J have reluc- 
tantly conſented ; not only becauſe it ap- 
pears to me that the expence-attending the 
ſuit will be entirely thrown away, but be- 
cauſe I muſt of neceſſity await the iſſue of 
it here, inſtead of returning to England. 
Alas! my dear Charles, my wiſhes to haſ- 
ten thither have now no longer that ma- 
tive which has ever ſince your birth influ- 
enced all my inclination. In returning to 
my country I ſhall not embrace him who 
alone has the power to make that or any 
other part of the globe pleaſant to me; 
but deprived as I muſt be of this firſt de- 
light of my life, I had formed in my ima- 
gination another, and phaſed myſelf with 
the fond hope of receiving there your other 
felf—the lovely, amiable, intereſting Ethe-- 
unde. Collecting at Graſmere all you, 

loved: 
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loved : having in her a being to whom I 
could continually ſpeak of my fon, and to 
whoſe heart he is as precious as to mine, 
I thought I ſhould leſs ſeverely feel the 
cruel deprivation to which ] muſt ſubmit 
and in contemplating the perfections of her 
who will, I ſtill truſt, crown your future 
days with happinefs, I believed that thoſe 
which were paſling in this dreaded but ne- 
ceflary abſence, would be rendered leſs i in- 
ſupportable. | 

«© Weeks and months muſt now elapſe 
before I ſhall preſs to my anxious heart the 
darling of your's. They will, however 
heavily, be paſſed, and the moment it is 
poſſible 1 will haſten back to. her. Telt 
her then, my ſon, to preſerve her health, 
as ſhe would wiſh to make me, when we 
do meet, as eaſy as in your abſence I can 
be; tell her that ſhe is accountable to me 
for the felicity of my dear Charles, and 
that I am ſure ſhe will enable me to diſ- 
charge ſucceſsfully a truſt ſo dear and wel- 
come ta me, | 


(4 For 
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« For yourſelf I have little to ſay, ſince 
I commit your ſafety to that Providence 
which preſerved you. amid many perils to 
be the bleſſing and conſolation of your 
mother, while you were yet ſo young that 
ſhe knew not how invaluable the bleſſing 
was: and I have ſurely nothing to add on 
the ſubject of advice; I need not recom- 
mend any virtue to him who ſo eminently 
poſſeſſes them all, whoſe ſteady religion, 
and unſullied conſcience gives him forti- 
tude, whoſe noble and undaunted fpirit is 
inherited from a long line of anceſtors, to 
whoſe illuſtrious name he lends new glory, 
and whoſe heart has all the tenderneſs of a 
woman blended with the firmneſs of an 
Roe | 
% Write to me, dear Charles, by every 
poſſible conveyance, and imitate not the 
weakneſs I feel, while doing what on your 
account I know to be right, in thus con- 
ſenting to and promoting your voyage. 
Ah! nothing but that conviction could 
make me ſubmit to the anguiſh I now 
ſuffer. 
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ſuffer. I would, I ought to conceal it, 
hut the blotted paper betrays what paſſes 
in my heart while my hand is employed in 
bidding you, my beloved Charles, adieu! 
May heaven preſerve and reſtore you to 
the ardent prayers of your affectionate mo- 
ther, 

CaRoLINE MonTGOMERY.” 


With difficulty Ethelinde finiſhed this 
letter; and before ſhe could atttempt to 
read that of Montgomery, ſhe ſat down 
and gave way to a violent paſſion of tears. 
% It is all over then,” ſaid ſhe; © every 
hope is gone; yet what did I expect? all 
that this fatal letter tells me, I had before 
every reaſon to believe would happen?“ 
Thus arguing with herſelf, ſhe at length 
acquired courage to go on with Montgo- 
mery's letter. 


« Having read what I have received 
from the beſt of parents and of women, 
you ſee, my Ethelinde, that your unhappy 

lover 


. 
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lover is deſtined to be exiled from you and 
from her. The lingering hope I had 
nouriſhed in my heart is gone for ever. 
ſubmit ] cannot bear to think of my 
mother's ſituation; for her ſake, as well 
as in the hope of becoming as much more 
worthy of you as pecuniary advantages 
can make me, I muſt go! Ah! what did 
I not before owe that dear parent; and 
what an infinite encreaſe of obligation 1 
feel, in the tender ſolicitude ſhe expreſſes, 
for that beauteous being ſo dear to this ago- 
nized heart. If ever I return —if return 
and find you both ſuch as my anxious 
fondneſs will inceſſantly repreſent you, 
what boundleſs happineſs will be mine; 
but if——Ethelinde! I cannot finiſh the 
ſentence! Oh! thou beloved poſſeſſor of 
the very ſoul of Montgomery! remember 
that he acquires courage to doom himſelf 
to certain preſent miſery, only in the hope 
of being one day happy; and that his hap- 
pineſs, his very exiſtence depend on yon. 
Let my mother's letter ſpeak more cohe- 
rently 
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rently than I can do of what we both ex- 
pect of you. Ah! do not—do not dif- 
appoint us. 1 cannot write. Why indeed 
ſhould I betray my -own weakneſs while I 
recommend fortitude to you? I am belet 
by people who congratulate me on my 
appointment, and diſplay the advantages 
that await me. Ah! they would find rea- 
ſon rather to condole with and pity me, 
could they ſee the tortures of my ſoul. 
How much I envy the loweſt mechanic 
who bows to me for orders, and how ar- 
dently I wiſh it were poſſible for me to 
become the laſt retainer of my noble houſe 
amid the rude mountains of the North if 
I could live with thoſe J love! 

« But all this is the mere garrulity of 
helpleſs deſpair, in which I ought not to 
indulge myſelf. I will repreſs then theſe 
fruitleſs murmurs to which even your ten- 
der ſpirit riſes ſuperior. Pardon me if I 
have already ſaid too much—ah ! pardon 
the wild effuſions of a heart burſting with 
anguiſh, of a ſpirit at war with itſelf. Two 
| days 
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days hence I will write again: then I ſhall 
be embarked in that element which is to 
convey me from you ; but I muſt go while 
I have yet reſolution; if I think too deeply 
] ſhall be again unnerved. Write to me, 
however; tell me you are well; and tell 
me my weakneſs excites your pity without 
diminiſhing the love you deign to own 
that tender love which conſtitutes the ſole 
felicity that either now or hereafter can 
render, in this world, life deſirable to your 


devoted 
Charles Archibald Montgomery.” 


Ethelinde, being quite unfitted for any 
ſort of ſociety by the emotions to which 
theſe letters had given riſe, complained of 
being ill, and went early to bed, where, 
for ſome hours her tears inceflantly flowed; 
but by degrees her natural good ſenſe con- 
quered this immeaſurable and uſeleſs grief; 
The conſidered how little the indulgence 
of it would avail, and how prejudicial it 
muſt be to that health ſo dear to Montgo- 

mery. 
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mery. In the power of conſtituting his 
felicity ſhe felt her own value, and for him 
wiſhed to preſerve, unblemiſhed by the 
deſtructive hand of ſorrow, that form which 
had firſt attracted his eye, as well as ſhe 
aſſuredly ſhould that heart which had 
ſecured his affection. She waited with 
trembling impatience the arrival of the 
ſecond letter, which at length arrived, 
dated from the Nore; and amid all the in- 
coherencies of paſſion, informed her that 
the ſhip was then getting under weigh to 
proceed to the Downs, from whence he 
laid he ſhould write again. 


CHAP- 
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ERA. IL 


Eruemos now found a new em- 
ployment, full of melancholy anxiety, in 
viewing the diſtant ocean from her favorite 
eminence, and fancying every veſſel which 
appeared but as a ſpot in the grey horizon 
might poſſibly bear Montgomery within it. 
However content ſhe had hitherto been to 
find herſelf alone, ſhe now wiſhed for 
ſomebody who could tell her which of the 
ſhips ſhe ſaw paſſing were Eaſt-India men. 
She watched the weather; and made en- 
quiries which nobody heeded; for the 
people around her were no otherwiſe ſo- 
licitous about the wind than as the various 
points from which it blew produced a 
cold ſceming morning, or was favourable 
to their purſuit. Ethelinde, therefore, till 
indulging her mournful contemplations, 
wandered about all day on the hills, wiſh- 


ing 
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ing for intelligence, yet unable to obtain it. 
The letter promiſed from the Downs came 
not; yet five or ſix days had paſſed. She 
knew not all the various delays which occur 


before a ſhip actually leaves the river: and 


ſhe fancied that Montgomery had already 
quitted the Coaſt of England. 

Still ſhe found a gloomy ſatisfaction in 
ſurveying the ſea on which he was em- 
barked ; and this ſhe continued to enjoy 
without interruption. Miſs Newenden 
ſeldom enquired how ſhe paſſed her 
time, and they met only at dinner and 
ſupper. It was at the end of about ten 
days, that Ethelinde, on entering the eat- 
ing room, found the table ſet out with an 
unuſual air of preparation: five plates 
were placed on it: Miſs Newenden ſeemed 
extremely reſerved and extremely reſtleſs; 
and went ſo frequently to the window, that 
Ethelinde at laſt ventured to enquire whe- 
ther ſhe expected company ? 

She anſwered yes; but gave her no 
farther information. In a few moments, 

Vor. V. CG however, 
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however, her ſuſpenſe was at an end: 
MWoolaſton, and a young man with him, 
who appeared to be a clergyman, appeared 


in a new phaeton and four, and Davenant 
followed in his with ſix. Ethelinde, with 


ſome ſurpriſe, and more uneaſineſs, beheld 


this arrival. She had been preſent ſo 
little during the laſt viſit that ſhe had no 


idea of the footing Woolaſton was upon; 


but it now needed little explanation. He 
was evidently expected; he was as evi- 
dently welcome; and though the event 
of the next day was not openly mentioned 
that evening, ſo little pains were taken to 
conceal it, that Ethelinde felt hardly any 
aſtoniſhment when at nine o'clock the next 
morning Miſs Newenden's maid, who 
ſometimes aſſiſted in her room, came in 
and told her, with the air of a perſon who is 
in poſſeſſion of an important ſecret, that her 
lady was then actually gone to church to 
be married to Mr. Woolaſton. 

Ethelinde went down as uſual to the 
breakfaſt parlour; where in a few moments 


the 


le 
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the party came in from the ceremony, and 


Woolaſton introduced his wife to Ethelinde 
in form. Mrs. Woolaſton made no apo- 
logy for the myſtery the had obſerved, as 
ſeeming to think herſelf- accountable to 
nobody; and her change of fituation ſeemed 
to make no alteration either in her beha- 
viour or the ſtyle of the houſe, except only 
that Mr. Woolaſton became at once its 
acknowledged maſter. Two or three days 
after the marriage, Mr. Borlace, the young 
clergyman who had married them, de- 


parted, and a part? quarrè remained of 
Mr. and Mrs. Woolaſton, Davenant, and 


Tthelinde. 


Ever ſince ſhe had declined the ad- 
dreſſes of Davenant, he had affected to 
conſider himſelf as affronted, and to look 
upon her as a ſilly ignorant girl who was 
blind to her intereſt, and not worth his 
farther attention. Ethelinde, who had 
always beheld him with a mixture of con- 
tempt and averſion, hoped and believed 
that this coldneſs on his part would conti- 

os nue; 
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nue; and by avoiding him as much as 
poſſible, ſhe endeavoured to convince him 
that the change in her own ſituation had 
made none in her opinion of him. Un- 
happily, however, for the peace of the de- 
ſerted Ethelinde, Davenant was now in- 
duced by variety of motives to purſue her 
with leſs honourable views than thoſe he 
once entertained, Her beauty he had al- 
ways admired : but never fo much as ſince 
he had heard Woolaſton praiſe it: his mean 
and ungenerous ſpirit found a malignant 
and unworthy gratification in believing 
that, ſubdued as ſhe now was, he could 
obtain as a miſtreſs her who had refuſed to 
become his wife ; and that he ſhould fi- 
nally triumph in bearing her away on his 
own terms from him whom he had always 
ſo inveterately hated—the handſome, gal- 
lant, favoured Montgomery. Sir Edward 
Newenden, in acquitting himſelf of his 
truſt as his guardian, had given him ſome 
advice on his future conduct, which Dave- 
nant, ſo far from being grateful for, re- 
membered 
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membered with ſullen anger. Obſtinacy, 
generally the companion of ignorance, 
would never ſuffer him to own himſelf in 
the wrong; and though he knew that he 
had, in conſequence of not attending to 
Sir Edward's admonitions, ſunk above 
thirty thouſand pounds of his fortune, he 
rather diſliked him for having foreſeen than 
owned any obligation to him for having 
tried to prevent it. He reflected, there- 
fore, with ſatisfact ion on the mortification 
which the marriage of Miſs Newenden 
would occaſion to Sir Edward, and would 
have found double pleaſure in ſucceeding 
with Ethelinde, from the certainty that it 

would be to him a ſtill more cruel blow. 
The ſullen reſentment, and inſolent 
contempt which he had ſhewn towards 
Ethelinde, it was, difficult to quit. By 
degrees, however, he pretended attention 
and tenderneſs; but ſo ill was his temper 
and manners calculated to play the lover 
that his attention appeared to her trouble- 
ſome officiouſneſs, and his tenderneſs im- 
C3 pertinence, 
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her from him with diſguſt and even terror. 
Having once, however, engaged in the 
attempt to ſubdue, what he could not but 
perceive, her coldneſs and diflike, he re- 


folved, with all the hard and immovable 


obſtinacy and pride of his character, that 
ſhe ſhould not eſcape him; and he had in 


the worthleſs and unprincipted Woolaſton 


an aſſiſtant, who, with all the inclination, 
had now all the power to promote his un- 
generous deſigns. 

The hunting ſeaſon was almoſt at an 
end, and Mrs. Woolaſton went out leſs 
frequently than during the winter, When- 


ever ſhe did go, however, her huſband ' 


only went with her; and Davenant found 
ſome pretence or other ro remain 1n the 


houſe, where he had often the pleaſure of 


paſſing the morning alone; for Ethelinde, 
who found that he purſued her every where 
elſe, uſually took refuge in her own room, 


and locked the door. 
As even her native complaiſance had 


never 


pertinence, which only ſerved to drive 
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never been able to conceal the diſguſt with 
which Davenant always inſpired her in the 
former part of their acquaintance, ſhe now 
attempted not by any effort of civility to 
obliterate that impreſſion, but whenever 
Woolatton left them alone, which he took 
perpetual opportunities of doing, ſhe ſeized 
the firſt moment in her power to quit the 
room alſo. It happened that about a 
week after Mrs. Woolaſton's marriage, ſhe 
was herſelf giving ſome orders in her ſta- 
bles; and Woolaſton, in purſuance of his 
promiſe to his friend, affected to recollect 
ſomething about one of the horſes, and 
ſtarting from his ſeat he ran away after 
her to the ſtables. The circumſtance of 
her being left with Davenant had now 
happened ſo often that it was impoſſible 
to believe it accidental. Ethelinde, how- 
ever, determined it ſhould be fruitleſs ; 
and eager to go for her morning walk, for 
in conſequence of having ſeen in the ſhip 
news of a paper, which ſhe now anxiouſly 


peruſed, that the Eaſt India ſhip on board 
C 4 which 
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which Montgomery was, had three days 
before paſſed by Deal, and proceeded with 
a fair wind, ſhe fancied that as the wind 
ſtill continued in the ſame quarter, ſhe 
might now ſee it; and however remote, 
however imaginary this melancholy plea- 
ſure might be, ſhe ſtill found a delight in 
indulging ie, with which ſhe could not bear 
that Davenant ſhould interfere. Woolaſ- 
ton therefore had no ſooner left the room, 
than ſhe roſe from the table, round which 
they had been fitting, and was opening the 
door, when Davenant, who had not had 
time to arrange the ſpeech he meditated to 
detain her, roſe haſtily, and as with one 
hand ſhe opened the door, he ſeized the 
other. | | 
* Pray now,” cried he, as if he had a 
right to be heard, what occaſion is there 
for all this hurry.” 
Ethelinde, ſtruggling to get her hand 
from him, anſwered in viſible diſpleaſure 
„%] am going out, Mr, Davenant.” 

© Going 
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© Going out are you? Oh! then Pll 
go with you, I want a walk.“ 

This was even more diſagreeable than 
remaining in the houſe with him; and 
Ethelinde was now compelled to ſay in 
ſome confuſion that ſhe ſhould not walk, 
but was going to her room to write letters. 

« What is the uſe of writing letters ?” 
cried he, ſeizing the other hand, and draw- 
ing her towards a chair. *Tis of no uſe 
to write them to- Cay, for I cantell you Wool- 
aflon does not ſend to the poſt. So come 
and fit down - ] want to aſk you about Sir 
Edward.“ Ethelinde now thought that it 
was better to fit a few moments with him 
than to let him ſuppoſe ſhe feared him; ſhe 
therefore ſat down; but ſaid impatiently 
e beg you will not detain me long, as J 
really have letters to write.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” cried he, contemptu- 
ouſly, „ we all know who you write to; 
but 'twill be time enough if the dear crea- 
ture receives your packet in a fortnight af- 
ter he gets to Bengal. Let the poor fellow 

C5 f fall 
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fail in peace after his Nabobſhip, and do 
you think now a little of your old friends. 
I dare ſay by the time he gets to the end of 
his voyage that he'l] be thinking like Incle 
how to make the moſt of himſelf and of 
his pretty perſon, unleſs he happens to pick 
up a Yarico by the way. Nay don't ſigh. 
ſo; but if he ſhould happen, as he's ſo very 
handſome, you know, to bring home ſome + - 
governor's widow, or the yellow daughter 
of ſome rich factor dare ſay your affec- 
tion for him is ſo perfect that you'd rejoice 
in his good fortune,” 

Ethelinde, who was at firſt diſpoſed to 
cry, now felt her indignation conquer her 
vexation.—““ Mr. Davenant,” ſaid ſhe, 
« your talents for ridicule are ſo very ſlender © 
that really your attempts excite only pity. 
If you mean by what you have ſaid to 
ſpeak of Montgomery with contempt, 
know that it recoils on yourſelf, and that 
notwithſtanding the advantage which you 
ſuppoſe your fortune gives you over him, 
he, in my idea, poſſeſſes in regard to you 


all 
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all the ſuperiority which every natural and 
acquired perfection of mind and perſon can 
give a man over him who has no obliga- 
tions but to that capricious chance which 
beſtowed on him money he does not de- 
ſerve, and which he knows not how to 

uſe.” x 
A bluſh of rage and ſhame now roſe on 
the dull countenance of Davenant. He 
tried, but ineffectually, to force a {mile ; and 
heſitated to conſider what he ſhould fay 
that ſhould not betray how ſeverely he was 
hurt, while it expreſſed yet more bitter 
contempt againſt this fondly preferred ri- 
val, of whom he could not think with pa- 
tience; but Ethelinde, who had repented 
the patience ſhe had ſhewn in liſtening to 
him a moment, had already left the room. 
She haſtened trembling to her own, 
where a flood of tears relieved her.—* Oh! 
Montgomery,” exclaimed ſhe, “ where 
art thou? Why 1s not thy generous, thy 
gallant ſpirit, ſenſible of the inſults, of the 
miſeries to which thy deſolate Ethelinde is 
expolcd ? 
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expoſed? Even the laſt poor and mourn- 
ful gratification that remained is denied 
me—even now perhaps the ſhip on whoſe 
proſperous voyage more than my exiſt- 
ence depends, is hovering on this coaſt. 
Thoſe eyes, where every paſſion is ſo for- 
cibly expreſſed, are turned with fond and 
fruitleſs regret towards the hills of Dorſet- 
' ſhire, and vainly, very vainly ſearch for 
ſome trace of that poor, forlorn, deſerted 
being, whom thou canſt no longer pro- 
tect. This ſtroke of ſelf pity quite over- 
whelmed her; {he remained for a moment 
in an agony of grief, while the cruel ſenſe 
of what had paſſed within the laſt eight 
months preſſed on her recollection—her 
father —her brother !—her lover !—all, all 
taken from her. The firſt certainly gone 
for ever; the other two never perhaps to 
return. She felt as if deprived of every 
thing valuable in life ; it required an effort 
of reſolution to determine to live; and her 
heart ſeemed ſo oppreſſed that ſhe fancied 
the ſhould be ſuffocated if ſhe did not im- 

mediately 
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mediately go into the air. The fear of meet- 
ing Davenant however was not conquered 
by this paroxyſm of ſorrow. She ſtepped 
out therefore on the ſtair caſe to liſten if he 
was ſtill walking in the parlour, and after 
ſtanding there a moment breathleſs, ſhe 
was relieved by hearing Woolaſton enter, 
and propoſe to him to ride to the market 
town on ſome commiſſions Mrs. Woolaſ- 
ton wanted to have executed that morn- 
ing; ſhe found he conſented, and ſoon 
afterwards ſeeing them on horſeback to- 
gether, ſhe hurried on her things and fled 
to her ſeat under her beloved old thorn, 

There ſhe felt the violent oppreſſion 
abate; ſhe breathed more freely; ſhe 
gazed on the extenſive view; where the 
faint verdure, hardly perceivable, was yet 
enough to mark the approach of Spring. 
Above her head— — 


% The vault was blue, 
« Without a cloud, 4 


And before her the ſea appeared ſo clear 
that 
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that ſhe fancied ſhe could diſtinguiſh the 
gentle undulation of the waves. Number- 
leſs ſmall veſſels were ſcattered on its calm 
ſurface; the white ſails of ſome caught the 
full rays of the ſun, others were in ſhadow, 
and appeared like duſky ſpecks hanging in 
the air. No human being appeared on the 
whole extent of the open country be- 
tween her and the ſea. Scarce a cottage ' 
or a hayſtack aroſe as a ſign that it was in- 
habited ; and Ethelinde fat in a mournful 
yet not unpleaſing reverie, till ſhe almoſt 
fancied . herſelf alone on a deſert coaſt, 
watching for the veſſel on which all her 
hopes of liberty and life depended. Her real 
ſituation was indeed hardly leſs forlorn. 
i Young, beautiful, indigent, and friendleſs, 
fl the world was to her only as a vaſt wil- 


derneſs, where perils of many kinds 
1 awaited her; and England contained not 
now one being ſolicitous for her happineſs, 
not one friend to whom ſhe could appeal 
for pity and protection. 

As theſe melancholy reflections paſſed 


through 
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through her mind, "the felt almoſt diſ- 
poſed to repent that ſhe had, by refuſing 
all his propoſals, compelled Montgomery 
to leave her.—** If his voyage ſhould be 
ſucceſsleſs! if he ſhould periſh in it, how 
bitter will be the reproaches I ſhall make 
myſelf, if indeed remorſe, inſupportable 
remorſe robs me not of all recollection. Yet 
why ſhould I indulge ſuch gloomy appre- 
henſions ? Why doubt that Providence to 
which his mother, whoſe tenderneſs for 
him 1s not leſs than mine, with confident 
hope reſigns him. I have done what ſhe 
thought, what J myſelf felt to be my 
duty; and ſhall I doubt the juſtice of 
heaven in rewarding a facrifice ſo exqui- 
ſitely painful, that only the great judge of 
hearts knows how much it coſt me.” In 
reflections like theſe ſome hours paſt away; 
and in this appeal to heaven her mind had 
acquired compoſure, which was affiſted by 
the tranquillity of every thing around her. 
No ſounds but the wind ſighing through 


the leafleſs hawthorn under which lhe fat, 
or 
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or the whiſtling of the Stone Curlew, the 
wild and ſolitary inhabitant of open coun- 
tries, broke the ſilence of perfect ſecluſion. 
Suddenly however from the dip of an hill 
which concealed part of the road from 
Brackwood to the neighbouring town, an 
horſeman appeared riding furiouſly towards 
her; and ſhe had hardly time to regret 
the interrruption, and to endeavour by 
flight to eſcape it, before her uneaſineſs 
and alarm were encreaſed by perceiving it 
was Davenant. 

He gallopped towards her with a de- 
gree of velocity that made her ſtep back 
from the approach of his horſe, whoſe fide 
was bathed in blood by the ſpurs of his 
ſavage maſter, who, as he yet came cloſer 
ta her, ſhewed her a large pacquet he held 
in his hand. * I have it,” cried he in a 
voice that left Ethelinde in yet greater con- 
ſternation; I have this letter, ſo long, ſo 
anxiouſly expected. Your itinerant lover 
has at leaſt found a meſſenger for his dif- 
patches who ſpares not ſpeed ; but”—and 

he 
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he added an horrid oath—“ J muſt be 
paid for my trouble before I deliver my 
billet doux.“ 

He now leaped from his horſe; and 
holding the letter from her with one hand, 
he threw the other arm rudely round her. 
She ſtarted from him 1n terror and amaze- 
ment, for ſhe now perceived by his in- 
flamed eyes and fluſhed cheeks, that tho 
he had not yet dined he had been drink- 
ing. 

* What do you mean, Mr. Davenant ?” 
cried ſhe, haſtening from him with trem- 
bling feet towards the houſe ; © leave me 
this moment: and if the letter is mine give 
it me.“ 

Not ſo faſt, Miſs Cheſterville-not ſo 
faſt, if you pleaſe; you have eſcaped me 
once to day; here it is not ſo eaſy. I aſk 
however only a little civility, Surely a dear 
{ſweet letter from the dear creature who has 
every advantage over me but in that fortune 
which 1 do not deſerve, 1s worth a kiſs.” 

Hurried and alarmed as Ethelinde was, 
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it occurred not to her immediately that he 


had taken up this letter at the poſt houſe. 


The idea of his having ſeen Montgomery 


was raiſed by the, expreſſion he had uſed 


of“ your itinerant. lover ;” yet ſhe re- 


membered inſtantly that it was impoſſible; 
hut before ſhe could conquer the confuſed 
and unealy ſenſation it created, Davenant 
had again rudely ſerzed her, and again de- 
manded his reward before he delivered the 
letter, 

Collecting, however, all her preſence of 


mind, the {aid reſolutely—“ Your bring- 


ing it, Sir, was quite undeſired, and I am 
far from conſidering myſelf obliged to 
you. As a man of honour, as a gentleman, 


you will certainly not be guilty of ſo unwor- * 


thy an action as detaining a letter addreſſed 
to another.” _ 

, While ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ſtill, trying to 
diſengage herſelf, walked: on towards the 


houſe ; but Davenant, in whom profligate » 
and unprincipled ſociety had quite con- 


quered the natural diffidence of His cha- 


racter, 


* 
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rater, was now not eaſily repulſed ; and 
all the odious and malignant paſſions of his 
heart were depictured on his countenance, 
while with an horrid oath, and ſomething. 
between a grin and a ſmile, he ſwore thro? - 
his ſhut teeth that he would compell what 
he aſked, and if obliged to do ſo ſhe ſhould 
never have her letter at all. 

Ethelinde, though extremely terrified, 
had courage enough to determine that ſhe 
would not purchaſe the letter of Montgo- 
mery by a conceſſion which he would never 
endure that ſhe ſhould make ; yet afraid of 
giving her perſecutor a pretence for greater 
impertinence and brutality, ſhe anſwered as 
calmly as ſhe could.“ Well, Sir, carry 
the letter home then. It will beſoon enough 
for me to receive it when we get there. It 
is time to return, or our friends will wait 
dinner.” 

Look ye, Miſs Cheſterville,” cried 
Davenant, whoſe intoxication now-became 
more frightfully evident“ I have once in 
my life been fool enough to offer to marry- 

you; 
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you; you'll never catch me at that again; 
but I'll do a more ſenſible thing; for d— 
me if I don't ſettle ſix hundred a year upon 
you ; and I think that's a deviliſh handſome 
price for a girl that has not a ſixpenny piece 
in the world, and a little crack in her cha- 
racter with that ſtory of Sir Edward. Come, 
come, don't affe& all theſe violent airs ; 
but remember 'tis not an offer you'll have 
every day, Tis not every body has the 
ſpirit or the caſh io make it.“ 

The fears of Ethelinde were now con- 
quered by anger, contempt, and deteſtation. 
—»* This is an inſult, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* which even your preſent condition cannot 
excuſe, As I confider myſelf, while in his 
houſe, as under the protection of Mr, Wool- 
aſton, I ſhall certainly——" 

_ * Certainly do what?“ interrupted Dave- 
nant in a taunting voice. You'll tell 
Woolaſton, will you? To ſpare you the 
trouble, my coy ſhepherdeſs, know that 
Jack Woolaſton is not only aware of my 
intentions, but encourages them; he has 

offered 
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offered to put you wholly in my power; 
and faith if he had had any qualms he is ſo 
much in mine, that I ſhould have known 
how to have quieted them. He owes me a 
pretty little ſum ; but as I have put his 
froſty faced wife and her caſh into his hands, 
he has ſworn to pay me the principal out 
of the firſt money he touches, and I forgive 
him the intereſt in conſideration of his uſing 
intereſt with you in my favour.” 

Shocking as this intelligence was, it 
ſeemed like a flaſh of lightning to the mind 
of Ethelinde ; which, however terrifying 
in itſelf, ſerved to ſhew the precipice on 
the brink of which ſhe ſtood. To eſcape 
from the inſolent graſp which ſtill rudely 
detained her was however her firſt and moſt 
difficult taſk, as the brutality of Davenant 
was likely to ſubject her to inſufferable 
rudeneſs, which ſhe might not long have 
been able to have repelled if two of his 
grooms had not now approached them in 
haſte. When he diſmounted he had let 
his horſe go, who had immediately made 

his 


\ 
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his way to the ſtables, where the men ſee- | 
ing him arrive without their maſter, had 
enquired of Mr. Woolaſton what was be- 
come of him; and Woolaſton, who knew 
that he was more than half drunk in conſe- 
quence of a morning repaſt which they had 
partaken with ſome friends they had met 
at the inn, concluded that inſtead of find- 
ing Ethelinde, as he propoſed when they 
parted on the downs, he had fallen from 
his horſe. He directed his ſervants there- 
fore to go in ſearch of him. The men no 
ſooner approached than Davenant, with 
horrid imprecations, bade them return as 
they came: but Ethelinde, dreading no- 
thing ſo much as being left alone with him 
again, caught the arm of one of them, and 
ſaid “ James, your maſter has been drink- 
ing—l cannot go home with him indeed 
J inſiſt on your not leaving us.“ 

The man, amazed at her terror, ſtood 
with his hat off, ſtaring at his maſter, who 
now lifted up the end of his whip, and 


{wore that if he did not immediately go he 
would 
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would knock him down. Ethelinde, how- 


ever, continued to cling to him and implore 


his protection; and the ſervant, convinced 


that ſhe had reaſon for her fears, and who, 
humble as his ſtation was, had Engliſh ſpi- 
rit enough to reſiſt a tyrant in defence of 
innocence, very calmly told his maſter 
that he might ſtrike if he pleaſed, but that 
he ſhould not let Miſs be frightened by the 
beſt man in England. 

The fury of Davenant now exceeded all 
bounds. He levelled a violent blow at 
the groom, who caught on his arm what 
would- otherwiſe have been fatal ; the other 
ſervant, far from taking part with his maſ- 
ter, now ſtepped forward, and though little 
more than a boy, wrenched the horſe whip 
from his hands and threw it away. Ethe- 


linde in the mean time hurried on in ter- 


ror not to be deſcribed, purſued by Dave- 
nant, abſolutely raving with paſſion. He 
uttered againſt his ſervants the moſt inco- 
herent execrations ; and ſwearing he would 
inſtantly diſcharge his men, he added— 

and 
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e and as for this letter from that beggarly 
puppy, curſe me if you ſhall ever have it 
at all.“ Thus ſaying, he tore it to pieces 
and threw it away; while Ethelinde, in 
breathleſs agony, was almoſt carried into 
the houſe by James; and Davenant ſtag- 
gered after; where he related to Woolaſton 
what had paſſed his own way ; and ſending 
for his upper groom, ordered him inſtantly 
to diſcharge the two others, whom he not- 
withſtanding threatened with perſonal chaſ- 
tiſement. 
Woolaſton dared not blame a conduct of 
. which it was eaſy to foreſee that the conſe- 
quences would be frightening away Ethe- 
linde, and rendering all their plans abortive. 
Too much in the power of Davenant, and 
compelled to keep up appearances with his 
wife, of whoſe ready money he was in a 
few days to be put in poſſeſſion, he tried to 
palliate what could not now be remedied. 
He went himſelf to Ethelinde's room ; and 
having with difficulty obtained admittance, 


he endeavoured to ſoothe and appeaſe her 
by 
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by imputing Davenant's rude behaviour 
entirely to intoxication, and entreating her 
to forget and forgive it. Ethelinde, not 
yet recovered from the tremor into which 
ſhe had been thrown, anſwered very little ; 
and Woolaſton found it would be ſtill ne- 
ceflary for him to apologize to his wife. 

This however was no difficult taſk. 
Mrs. Woolaſton could ſee no ill in the con- 
duct of any body whoſe company gratified 
him. Her attachment to her huſband was 
indeed ſuch as ſhe had never appeared ca- 
pable of feeling, and now, he no ſooner 
began to excuſe Davenant, and expreſs 
his regret for the confuſion which his in- 
diſcretion had made, than ſhe ſaid—** Dear 
Jack, make no ſpeeches to me; I am not 
at all angry with Tom Davenant, nor 1n- 
deed much ſurpriſed; for that fooliſh girl 
is the verieſt prude in nature; yet with ſo 
much filly vanity that ſhe fancies every 
man that looks at her is mad for her. 


Lord! what ſignified it if Tom did kiſs 


her. I'm ſure I wiſh with all my ſoul he'd 
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_” her, and then there would. be no 

more pl ague w with her, and Ned would be 
quit of the guardianſhip that he fancies he 
has undertaken. Tf the complains to me, 
I affiire'you 1 ſhall tell her my mind pretty 
freely. Such a racket indeed! as if a litcle 
romping could hurt her.” 

"Woolafton, well pleaſed to find chat all 
the blame of the fracas would reſt on the 
prudery of Ethelinde, went down to Dave: 
nant, and when they had diverted them- 
ſelves a little at her expence, and laughed 
at the conſternation the loſs of Montgo- 
mery's letter would occaſion, which they 
thought an excellent joke, they attended 
Mrs. Woolaſton in the dining room. Ethe- 
linde, however, appeared not; and on a 
meſſage being ſent to her ſhe excuſed her- 
ſelf ſaying that her long walk had fatigued 
her. Mrs. Woolaſton, not without ſome 
fevere remarks on ber folly, ſent up her 
dinner. As ſoon as their own was over, and 
the lady withdrawn, which ſhe ſeldom did 
till it was very late, Davenant and his hoſt 
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ſet in to drinking and though the latter, a 
who had a ſtronger head, contrived to walk 
out of the room at one in the morning, 
Davenant was long before that time ſo en- 
tirely brutalized, that after his ſervants had 
with diſficulty got him into his own room, 
they were obliged to exert all their ſtrength 
to prevent his ruſhing in the fury of com- 
plete intoxication towards that of Ethelinde, 
on whom he vented the moſt illiberal abuſe 
for her prudery and folly. 
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ATVCRAPT ER II. 


1 * 


1 t unhappy Ethelinde had hardly 
been allowed time to recover from the im- 
mediate terror of Davenant's ferocious be- 
haviour before ſhe had been compelled to 
hear the excuſes of Woolaſton for his 
friend ; and when ſhe hoped to be alone 
the reſt of the evening, was to undergo the 
| ſharp remonſtrances of his wife, who how- 
ever diſinclined to give herſelf any unne- 
ceſſary trouble, yet as ſhe ſaw her huſband, 
or fancied ſhe ſaw, him made uneaſy by the 
behaviour of Ethelinde to his friend Dave- 
nant, ſhe determined to ſpeak to her about 
it in terms that ſhould convince her of her 
diſapprobation. * 
Entering the room, therefore, where the 
diſconſolate Ethelinde fat, ruminating on 
her wayward deſtiny, ſhe began by enquir- 
4 ing 
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ing why ſhe would not come down to din- 
ner. 

] was fatigued with my walk, Madam. 
I was terrified and flurried by Mr. Dave- 
nant's very extraordinary behaviour, to 
me.. | 1 | | 
Really, Miſs Cheſterville, theſe con- 


ceited airs, this affectation of exceſſive de- 


licacy is mighty tireſome. I thought as you 
ſaw more of the world you would get rid 
of ſuch ſqueamiſh folly—a mighty matter 
indeed! what Davenant aſked for a kiſs?” 

Mr. Davenant, Madam, was extremely 
rude ; and ſo little maſter of the little reaſon 
he uſually has, that he appeared capable of 
any inſults. Surely I have reaſon to com- 
plain, when he has taken from me a letter 
of conſequence, and torn it to pieces.“ 

% Poor Ethy,” exclaimed Mrs. Wool- 
aſton, loudly laughing. So he tore your 
love letter. Well that was really a ſad. 
thing; but I'll deviſe a puniſhment for him 
which will give you ample revenge: make 
him write you another.” | 

D3 «. He 
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Ale gyrite another?“ cried Ethelinde- 


Lie * Aye why not? Why, one love letter. 


you know is nearly as good as another; 
and I dare ſay with tak ing ſcraps out of 


novels, and a little of Woolaſton's help, 


who is quite a dab at it, he d produce you 
now in a day or two, his dictionary being 


well conſulted, as pretty a love letter as a 
ſentimental Miſs need deſire to read i in an 
arbour.“ 


the moſt brilliant n. he could make 


9 

72 Faith, Eby, + as to offers * am \ afraid 

hell never give you another opportunity 

of refuſing them; and I am ſorry, upon 
my 


« Iam hw Madam,” aid Eibelindes. 
extremely piqued, “ that | you make; ſo 
very light of what is..in my mind-a:moſt;. 
ungentlemanlike and unmanly action; but 
aſſuredly if Mr. Davenant poſſeſſed greater 
powers of entertainment than thoſe you are 
pleaſed to allow him, I ſhould receive his 
letters only as an additional inſult, and 
ſhould ſpurn them as reſolutely as I would 
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my ſbulz for it; for notwithſtanding all 
theſe fine ſentiments, and your "anger and 
indighation, , cannot. conceive you'd be 
ſuch a fool as to let them go by if he did.“ 

„Nou muſt then, Madam, think me 
worſe than a fool: a wrcetch without prin- 
ciple, feeling, or honor, if you ſuppoſed, 
that engaged as I am to Mr. Montgomery, 
I would accept Mr. Davenant had he as 
many attractive as. think he has diſagreca · 
ble qualities.“ 

Another loud laugh from Mrs. Wool: 
aſton: interrupteꝗ her Lookee, my. dear 
romantic Princeſs,” eried-ſhe, © I've now! 
lived ſo long in che world that I truſt not 
to proſeſſions. I've heard all theſe ſenti- 
ments before, and I've ſeen young ladies 
as diſintereſted as you are conſider better of 
the matter, and diſcover, when the firſt 
hover was out of ſight, that a ſecond with 
a great fortune was no bad ſubſtitute. I' 
lay twenty to one, that before next graſs, 
when you'll be riſing twenty, and have 

nog en D444 (6.54 picked 
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picked up a little more ſenſe, you'll make 
a match with Davenant.“ 

Never!“ exclaimed Ethelinde, I 
had rather periſh.“ 

Mrs. Woolaſton now left her, having 
laughed and talked herſelf out of the ſlight 
anger ſhe felt on her entering the room; 
and Ethelinde, who had been interrupted 
by her appearance from a contemplation on 
the means to recover her letter, or at leaſt 
the fragments of it, rejoiced at her depar- 
ture; and as ſoon as ſhe was convinced 
from enquiries ſne made of the ſervants, 
that Davenant and Woolaſton were ſet in 
to drinking, ſhe went, though it was now 
dark, ſoftly down ſtairs, and gliding out of 
the houſe by a way which led to the back 


of the ſtables, ſhe went towards the place 


where the letter had been torn. 

The wind had diſperſed it, and a fes 
only of the largeſt portions remained on the 
ſpot. Theſe ſhe put into her boſom, and 
fancied that they acted as a taliſman to 
ſoothe its throbbing anguiſh. / The night 

was 
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was mild and calm; and as the moon now 
appeared through the fleecy clouds that 
were gathered over the ſea, ſhe hoped if 
ſhe waited a little it would afford her light 
enough to recover the remaining fragments 
of this precious manuſcript. In this ſhe 
was not deceived. In about half an hour, 
a. lovely clear moon was unveiled; and 
wandering in every direction round the 
ſpot, ſhe collected the remaining pieces, 


which Davenant in Ivs fury had not torn 


very ſmall; and at length believing the 
had them all, ſhe was returning home free 
from every apprehenſion, for ſhe. feared : 
nobody but Davenant, when ſhe ſuddenly 
ſaw two men mounting the hill, and knew 
that as there was no covert near, to eſcape 
\them was impoſlible. . 

She walked therefore, though with a pal- 


pitating heart, towards the houſe as quickly 


as ſhe could. The men approached ; and 
her fears were immediately relieved by 
finding'that they were the two grooms who 

Ds had 
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bad wſcued: her am) chew maſter's * 
len. DIE 09 H 
They 4 off eie kat as they pale 
her, and wiſhed her health and happinels, 
* I hope,” ſaid ſhe, imagining imme- 
diately that they were diſcharged— 1 
hope I have not been the means of wm 
T_ your places.” 


* Yes, Ma'am,” replied Jamba 6 Mat. 


ter ordered us to be diſcharged, and ſo Mr. 
Maſh has paid us off; but I affure you 
that if *twas to do again I ſhould do juſt 
the ſame. I can get another place; but l 
could not have anſwered it to my con- 
ſcience to have left you with Mr. Dave- 
nant. I'm ſorry to ſay it, Miſs ; and ſorry 
to fright you; but you ben't in good hands.“ 
Not in good hands!” cried Ethelinde, 
terrified and amazed. Do, good James, 
if you have reaſon to believe ſo, explain 

yourſelf.” | 
« Why then, Miſs, I'll tell you what I 
know. Mr. Davenant makes no ſecret 
among us in the ſtable, eſpecially when he's 
a little 
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alle in liquor, of any thing-asvhe've a 
mind to; and of late he has ſaid more than 
once that ſome time ago he would have 
married you; but now he knew better; 
as your father was dead, and you'd no mo- 
ney, your pride muſt come down to other 
terms. Maſh, the head groom, is quite iu 
his favor, and I've heard diſcourſe between 
them that I cannot repeat I'm ſure they 
did not talk like honeſt men; and Maſh 
for his on ends encourages Mr. Davenant 
in, worſer doings tham he would think on 
himſelf. For my part, I'm not much bet- 
ter than other folks, but it makes me ſtare 
again ſome times to ſee the rate they goes 
on at; and I know that Maſh have ſaid to 
Maſter that he ſhould get you away down to 
one of his own houſes, and ſhew you what 
fine places he have, and what great eſtates. 
« [s it poſſible, ſaid Ethelinde, trem+: 

bling, „that ſuch a deſign can have been 
conceived ?” | 

„ Lord, Miſs,” anſwered the man, 
«. that's nothing. Malh fears neither God 
nor. 
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nor man, nor devil; and if Maſter Dave- 
nant. will but pay him well would run the 
hazard of being hanged as ſoon as not. 
*T would make a ſtone ſpeak to hear him 
tell the wickedneſs he helped to do at his 
laſt place, at Lord Danesforte's.” 

Lord Danesforte's !” cried: Ethelinde, 
whoſe terror was excited by the very name, 

Ves, Miſs; and Mr. Davenant got 
him from my Lord by doubling his wages. 
To be ſure he has a great place; but there 
—'tis money got, as one may ſay, with a 
rope round one's neck.” 

And have you ever heard of any de- 
fign in particular againſt me ?” 

I can hardly tell that. I've heard 
Mr. Davenant ſwearing and complaining 
that he could make nothing of you, and 
I've heard Math ſay in anſwer, that his ho- 
nour never would till his advice was taken; 
and then often and often they have gone 
and conſulted together.“ 

« J am very much obliged to you, 
Pay ſaid Ethelinde, ** for this infor- 
mation; 
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mation; but indeed I am greatly con- 
cerned that your generous defence of me 
ſhould have thrown you out of your bread. 
To make you adequate amends 1s not in 
my power; accept however of this trifle ; 
and do you, Peter,” addreſſing herſelf to 
the other, allow me to offer you this.” 

She would then have put a guinea into 
the hand of each ; but the elder refuſed it, 
and held the hand of the other who was a 
mere lad.-—** No, no, Miſs,” ſaid he, 
« what we did was not for love of gain. 
We've a good deal of wages in our pock- 
ets, and places are more plenty than pariſh 
churches. I'd ſcorn to take fee or reward 
for ſaving a fine young lady like you from 
ſuch a man as Squire Davenant. I think 
he've enough on em already.” 

Ethelinde, while the man was yet ſpeak- 
ing, was meditating how ſhe ſhould act. 
To ſtay at Brackwood appeared at once to 
be impoſſible; yet whither could ſhe fly.? 
She gave herſelf no time, however, to digeſt 
two or three plans that aroſe confuſedly in 


wag 
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lier mind, only determining to go, with. 
out conſidering whither, ſhe dard Ker a 
moment's pauſe ID 

James, the circumſtances you have 


mentioned make me determine to quit 


Mrs. Woolaſton this evening. Can you at 


three o clock in the morning; procure me a 


chaiſe on the road to Dorcheſter?” * 

James anſwering in the affirmative, and 
offering to come with it himſelf, Ethelinde 
again offered her little preſent, which the 


mar-ſtill reſolutely refuſed, but ' conſented 


that his comrade ſhould receive what the 


wiſhed him to take. Such terrors now poſ- 


ſeſſed her that ſhe dreaded returning to the 


houſe; but that being unavoidable, ſhe de- 


fired James to accompany her to the door, 


which he did without being perceived. 
He then left her to make the beſt of his 


way to the town from whence he was to pro- 


cure the chaiſe ; and Ethelinde, with light 


ſteps,” and a heart filled with tumultuous 
fears, ſtole to her own room, where ſhe 


we herfelf in; but it was ſome time 
| | before 
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before ſhe could acquire compoſure enough 
to conſider ſteadily the ſtep, on which he 
had haſtily determined. 110 
Montgomery's letter, however, 5 Fong 
r, which ſhe had folded up in a ſheet 
of paper, and put into her boſom, ſhe now 
anxiouſly took up; but too much agitated 
to attempt to re- adjuſt the pieces, and de- 
cypher it, ſhe could only kiſs the torn 
relicts, and batlie them with tears, which 
ſeemed to relieve her heart of great part of 
the anguiſh and terror that weighed upon it. 
She then attempted to recall and conſi- 
der the converſation of Davenant's ſervant. 
Every thing ill ſhe could readily believe of 
a man fo unprincipled as he now appeared: 
to her, yet though ſhe doubted not his 
diſpoſition to evil, ſhe could hardly con- 
ceive that he would venture on any where 
perſonal hazard could be incurred; yet 
what or whom had he to fear in inſulting 
her? Not Sir Edward, for he was abſent in 
the South of Europe; not her brother, who 


was me knew not where, for no intelligence 
of 
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of him had yet been received; not Mont- 
gomery, for he was gone where her 1nju- 
ries would not reach his knowledge till 
they might be without remedy, and from 


whence he might never return. Her heart 


fainted within her at this retroſpect of her 
forlorn ſituation. She looked in vain for 
pity and protection from Woolaſton or-his 
wife: they were too evidently inclined to 
favor Davenant in his deſigns, whatever 
thoſe deſigns might be; and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, the only friend to whole protection 
ſhe could fly, was not yet in England; nor 
had ſhe one perſon whom ſhe could ven- 
ture to believe would receive and befriend 
her till the period of that dear friend's re- 
turn ſecured her an aſylum. She ran over 
in her mind every expedient, but could 
find none ſatisfactory; ſhe even doubted 
whether any alarm was ſufficient to antho- 
riſe her to quit the aſylum where Sir Ed- 
ward had placed her; yetthe change in Mrs. 
Woolaſton's family, of which Sir Edward 
was not-even yet apprized, made a great 

difference 
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difference in the neceſſity of her obedience 
to his wiſhes; and ſhe was ſure that his 
opinion of Davenant was ſuch as would ſe- 
cure her his approbation of any ſtep which 
ſhould free her from the inſolence of his 
pretenſions. : 

Thus in the ſevereſt perturbation of mind 
ſome hours paſſed ; ſhe now put together 
a few of her cloaths; now deſiſted, and de- 
termined to truſt to Providence for pro- 
tection, and to remain where ſne was; now 
ſhe fat down to write to Mrs. Woolaſton, 
to thank her for her civilities, and account 
for her departure; and then again trembled 
at the ſtep ſhe was about to take, and 
ſhrunk from launching alone and unpro- 
tected into a world of which ſhe knew but 
little, and nothing that did not tend to en- 
creaſe the terror with which ſhe contem- 
plated it, 

While ſhe thus doubted and heſitated, 
the ſound of Davenant's voice on the ſtairs, 
apparently -in contention with Woolaſton, 
who ſeemed trying to appeaſe him, gave 

new 
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new foree to her fears. She liſtened; ſhe 
heard her name repeated amid a volley of 


the moſt horrid oaths; and fancying tha 
he would even then force his way into her 
room, ſhe double locked it, while her 
trembling hands attempted to make it more 
ſecure by their feeble preſſure againſt it. 

After a moment, however, the tumult 
appeared to ceaſe; the houſe became quiet; 


but the alarm of Ethelinde's ſpirits ſubſided 
not ſo eaſily; and this laſt terror deter · 
mined at once her wavering - reſolutions” 


She was convinced that what Davenant had 
himſelf told her was true; and that Wool. 
aſtan was wholly in his power. She was 
equally certain that the man who had deli- 
vered her from his inſults had more ground 
than mere. conjecture. for the interpretation 
be had put on the frequent conſultations 
between his maſter and the upper groom ; 
and what ſhe had. juſt heard was a ſpect- 
men of what Davenant was capable of when 


inflamed by wine, of which the was now 
accuſtomed to {wallow. ſuch quantities that 


he 


* 
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he could ee ever be ſaid to be perfectly 
lobers; [G4 © 14 

Her jndecities: boi adi: ſhe put me 
uch of her cloaths as were immediately 
neceſſary in a ſmall caravan trunk; and 
ealing up the reſt, ſhe fat down to direct 


quitted the houſe ſhe was then in, the 


heart recoiled. But except her elder un- 
cle, whom ſhe had never ſeen, ſhe had no 
other family connections on her mother's 
ide; and from Lord Hawkhurſt ſhe ex- 


pected - nothing, With whatever relue- 


tancg 


them; but then remembered that when ſhe 


knew not whither to go; nor even where 
ſhe could aſk the flight favour of room for 
he trunks that contained her apparel. Her 
mind in this diſtreſs glanced towards her 
on relations; but, except Clarinthia Lud - 
ford, there was not among them one from. 
whom the had ever received the leaſt at- 
tention; and from the idea of encountering; | 
the vulgar importance and humiliating pity: 
of her aunt, and the impertinent familiatity - 
of her little pert couſin Rupert, her whole 
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tance therefore, ſhe was compelled to de- 
termine to remain at Dorcheſter, where ſhe 
propoſed to procure a private lodging, and 
wait the anſwer of Clarinthia Ludford, ts 
whom ſhe propoſed to write, requeſting 
the protection of her aunt till the return of 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

- Having once detarinined; ſhe became 
more compoſed, and fat down to write to 
Mrs. Woolaſton : when ſhe very candidly 
confeſſed that Mr. Davenant's behaviour 
had compelled her to quit a place where 
ſhe might be again made liable to ſuch 
treatment. She thanked her in the warmeſt 
terms for the kind protection ſhe had ſo 
long afforded her; and concluded with 
many wiſhes for her health and happineſs. 

Then being convinced that the houſe 
was perfectly quiet, and the moon, though 
almoſt down, affording her a faint light, 
ſhe took the trunk in her hand, and ſoftly 
gliding down. ſtairs, ſne opened the door 
which led towards the ſtables, croſſed the 
ſtable . and aſcended the hill; her 

heart 
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heart beating violently, and her ſpirits fail- 
ing her at every ſtep ſhe took. The pale 
and uncertain light lent by the laſt rays of 
the moon, now ſinking in the fea; the 
ſtillneſs of every thing around her; the 
hazard ſhe was incurring 1n truſting herſelf 
at ſuch a time and in a place ſo remote, to 


a man ſhe knew nothing of; all contributed 


to overwhelm her with terror: but to re- 
main where Davenant was maſter, after all 
ſhe had ſuffered and all ſhe had reaſon to 
apprehend, appeared ſo much more terri- 
ble, that though ſlowly and with faultering 
ſteps, ſhe ſtill found in her fears courage to 
go on. At length ſhe arrived at the ſpot 
where ſhe expected the chaiſe, and where 
ſhe began to doubt whether ſhe ſhould find 
it. But James had been punctual to his 
appointment; and no ſooner ſaw her than 
he approached and informed her that the 
chaiſe, which had been above an hour in 
waiting, was only a few yards lower on the 
hill. Ethelinde, breathleſs with many 
tears, was incapable of thanking her con- 
| ductor, 
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ductor, but followed him, though not with. 
out increaſed, agitation. The chaiſe hoy. 
ever ſoon appeared, and part of her alarm 
ſubſided. She was ſoon placed''in it; 
James mounted behind; and in a very ſhon 
time ſhe reached Dorcheſter. In her way 
thither ſhe had time to reflect that Wey- 
mouth, a place the continual reſort of 
ſtrangers, was much properer for her than 
Dorcheſter, as ſhe would there be much 
leſs liable to obſervations which might be 
unfavourable to her; as it muſt appear 
ſingular that ſo young a woman ſhould fix 
alone in a place where ſhe was wholly un- 
connected. It was farther alſo from Brack- 
wood ; and theſe united reaſons deter- 
mined her merely to change horſes at Dor- 
cheſter, and go on immediately. She 
communicated this reſolution to James 
when ſhe arrived at the inn, and begged 
to be allowed to reward him for his ſervices; 
but he not only again refuſed her money, 
but defired leave to ſee her ſafe to the place 
where ſhe intended to remain, Ethelinde 
was 
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vas now convinced of his honeſty: and as 
he aſſured her that it would not be at all 
out of his way, as he was going back into 
Devonſhire, his native country, ſhe con- 
ſented to accept his farther attendance: 
and without any accident arrived about 
twelve at noon at Weymouth, where ſhe 
was immediately accommodated with a 
private lodging ; and after the extreme 
fatigue and alarm ſhe had undergone, 
within the laſt four and twenty hours, ſhe 
found herſelf in a place of ſafety; and en- 
joyed quiet and refreſhing repoſe. 

The next morning, before Ethelinde 
could-determine to begin her letter to Cla- 
rinthia Ludford, ſhe began with painful 
pleaſure to put together the fragments of 
Montgomery's letter, which had been 
written on ſeveral ſheets of long paper. 
Some pieces were ſtill wanting; but theſe 
Ethelinde by her imagination ſupplied, 
and read with ſatisfaction, that as his de- 
parture became inevitable his mind had 
acquired courage to bear his feparation 

from 


te 
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from her with more calmneſs, and that his 
firſt wiſh was, to hear of her once more 
before he loſt ſight of the coaſt of England, 
The reſt of his letter contained the warmeſt 
entreaties that ſhe would take care of her 
health; repeated exhortations to go direftly 
to his mother as ſoon as ſhe arrived; and 
coneluded with preſages of their future 


meeting in happineſs and ſecurity more 


ſanguine than any he had before appeared 
to entertain, 

The animated deſcription which he gave 
of his feelings on embarking were not 
wanting to depreſs and melt her. Not 
knowing whether the ſhip on board which 
he was had certainly paſſed the coaſt of 
Dorſet, ſhe felt a mournful pleaſure in be- 
lieving it yet poſſible that ſhe might ſee it; 
and in this idea ſhe propoſed paſſing moſt 
of the hours ſhe ſhould remain at Wey- 
mouth on the beach. 

But before ſhe began to indulge this ro- 
mantic but ſoothing weakneſs, it was ne- 


ceſlary for her to write to Miſs Ludford: 
it 
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it was a taſk which ſhe reluctantly under- 
took, but at length ſhe finiſhed and ſent 
away the following letter 


« You will I believe, my dear Miſs 
Ludford, be much ſurpriſed at receiving a 
letter from me; but the marriage of Miſs 
Newenden and other reaſons making my 
continuance with her inconvenient, I am 
perſuaded that Mrs. Ludford, who before 
I was ſo unfortunate as to loſe my father 
obligingly offered to receive me for a few 
months, will now allow me the pleaſure of 
being with you and of paying my reſpects 
to her, till the return of Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, who 1s detained in France longer 
than ſhe expected. If, however, my aunt 
will be at all incommoded by granting me. 
this favor, 1am ſure J have no right to aſk 
it, and 1 beg, my dear couſin, that you will 
in an early anſwer inform me without re- 
ſerve whether ſuch a viſitor for about three 
weeks will be agreeable to all your family : 


to whom allow me to offer compliments 
Vol. V. E and 


a dozen times, ſealed and ſent it at laſt 
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and reſpects; and let me aſſure you that] 
am, my dear Miſs Ludford, 
very affectionately your's, 
ETKELINDE CHESTERVILLE,” 
Meymouth, March 24, 17 —. | 


Ethelinde, having altered her letter half 


without being ſatisfied with what (ſhe had 
written. Her diſlike to her aunt, from the 
little ſhe had ſeen of her, was invincible; 
and ſhe felt ſo great a repugnance to aſk- illi 
ing any favour of her, and fo great an 

averſion to become an inmate in her houſe, I. A. 
that ſhe ſometimes wiſhed ſhe might be re- If 
fuſed, and might in the repulſe of the only 


relation to whom ſhe could apply, find an in 
excuſe for remaining alone in the lodgings 22 
where ſhe ncw was till Mrs. Montgomery's B 
return. 


While ſhe waited the letter from Briſtol, 
which was to determine her, ſhe lived, not- 
withſtanding the very cold March winds, on 
the {ea ſhore; and whenever ſhe deſcried 1 

large 


Dull 


1 
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arge ſhip, in making eager enquiries. After 
wo days, however, thus ſpent, ſhe learned 
rom the papers that the veſſel about which ſhe 
as anxious was ſeen off Plymouth proceed- 
ng with a fair wind. All hopes, therefore, of 
njoying the chimerical and gloomy ſatisfac- 
ion of ſuppoſing ſhe beheld the diſtant ſail 
hat wafted her lover from her, was at an end; 
ut in the ſublime yet melancholy ſcenes which 
he rocks and ſands afforded, ſhe ſtill found a 
enſive and not unpleaſing occupation; and 
ull ſhe loved 


« To ſtray along the beach, 
* Aſking of every ſurge that bathed her foot 
f ever it had touch'd the ſhip's tall fides.”* 


In this way, and in reading over a hundred 
mes all the letters ſhe poſſeſſed from Mont- 
mery, particularly the laſt, the time paſſed, 
vough in entire ſolitude, not unpleaſingly, 
ll ſhe was rouſed from the mournful tran- 
uillity by receiving the two following letters 
"th the Briſtol poſt mark, under a franked 
over. That from the elder lady, which ſhe 
t opened, ran thus. 


* Three lines of Cooper's, ſpeaking of Omai, a little 
tered to ſait the circumſtance, 


E2 « Dear 
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© Dear niece, 
cc I have ſeen your letter to Miſs Ludford; 
and fince you have now no home, ſhall be 
© willing to receive you till ſuch time as t 
perſon you mention (whom I do not knov)ſure 
can take you. I muſt fay I ſhould haette 
taken it kinder if you had given a preferencevith 
to your relations before you were forced to it 
However your remiſſneſs ſhall make no dif. 
ference; as I make it a rule to be as kind Hou 
I can to my family who want it of me: Fblek 
God they are but few, and thoſe who are abl: 
ſhould help the reſt. I have ordered one 0 
my footmen to be at the Bear at Bath d 
Tueſday next, and he will take a poſt chaik 
from the inn there for you to come on, as! 
ſhould not chuſe my relation ſhould be ſeen 
to come to Briſtol in a ſtage coach. I am, 
dear niece, 
your well-wiſher, and fincere friend, 


DoroTHyY LuDFoORD. 
Briſtol, March 31/8. 


Diſguſted, mortified, and almoſt wholly 1: 
deterred from any farther thoughts of bein nd 1 


under the ſmalleſt obligation to her coart 
mindec 
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inded aunt, Ethelinde now read the ſecond. 
etter, which was to this effect. 


the © You cannot conceive, my deareſt crea- 
ure, the exceſſive delight which your ſweet 
aveſſWerter inſpired. I am charmed to a degree 
nee ich the thoughts of ſeeing you; pray loſe no 
me, for you cannot gueſs at my immenſe im- 
dif Wpatience, my lovely Ethelinde, to embrace 
you ; and 1 am abſolutely enchanted with the 
notion of your ſtaying with us. Alas! my 
angel, you have no idea of the exceſſive want 
am in at this period of a dear confidential 
friend like your amiable ſelf, to whom I can 
nyeil all the embarraſſments and ſecrets of 
my boſom in tender ſympathy. I long too 
for a tender and reciprocal communication 
from you. I have ſo much to tell you that 
ve (Nall never have done. I am half wild 
vith pleaſure, and our Rupert is not leſs ex- 
quifitely pleaſed at the idea of our beauteous 
viſitor. My mother regulates your journey; 
and I have only to repeat that I conjure you, 
my love, to haſten to your moſt affectionate 
ad impatient 


CLARINTHIA !” 
E 3 Thc 
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The romantic warmth of the ſecond letter 
was hardly leſs diſpleaſing to Ethelinde than 
the frigid and reluctant ſtyle of the firſt. 
Again ſhe deliberated whether ſhe ſhould ac- 
cept an aſylum-that promiſed only mortifica- 
tion on one ſide from her aunt, and on the 
other folly and abſurdity from Clarinthia, if 
not impertinence from Rupert. After ſome 
reflection, however, ſhe conſidered that the 
neceſſity of her ſtaying with them could exiſt 
no longer than till Mrs. Montgomery's re- 
turn; and that if that wiſhed- for period was 
delayed beyond a fortnight or three weeks, 
and her ſtay with her aunt was found as irk- 
ſome in reality as it appeared in proſpect, ſhe 
could at any time quit a houſe where nobody 
had power to enforce her continuance, and 
might retire to a lodging. She had about 
thirty guineas in her poſſeſſion, which Sir Ed- 
ward had ſent to her before her departure; 
and that would, ſhe thought, be ſufficient to 
ſupport her, if, after a trial which prudence di- 
rected her to make, the abode at Mrs. Lud- 
ford's was found even ſor ſo ſhort a time in- 


ſupportable. She reſolved, therefore, to go; 


and having written to Sir Edward, ſtating 
| very 
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very frankly her reaſon for quitting his ſifter, 
and her preſent intentions, ſhe departed in a 
poſt chaiſe for Briſtol, early on the next morn- 
ing but one after ſhe had received her aunt's 
and couſin's anſwer. 
Nothing material occurred on the road ; 
and at Bath ſhe met the ſervant ſent by her 
aunt, who had already provided a chaiſe, in 
which ſhe ſoon reached the end of her jour- 
ney. 
e- The carriage no ſooner ſtopped at the 
is door than Clarinthia flew down to receive 
s, MW ber, and embraced her with a thouſand affec- 
- MW tionate profeſſions which ſhe had hardly left 
xe MW herſelf breath to make. Ethelinde was a poor 
y diſſembler, and knew not how to put on the 
d ſemblance of that affection for her couſin which 
xt Mihe did not feel; but her native ſweetneſs. 
|- and elegance of manners, left no deficiency 
viſible in the eyes of Clarinthia, who was no 
o very accurate obſerver, and generally ſo oc- 
i- cupied by her own fancied ſenſibility that if 
- Mike could prevail upon any dear friend to 
litten to its effuſions, ſhe thought very little ot 
heir real ſentiments. Having at length ex- 
g lauſted the firſt violence of her delight, Ethe- 
1 E 4 linde 
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linde was conducted up ſtairs, where Mrs. 
Ludford fat in form to receive her ; her ſon, 
half reclining on a ſopha, with a book in his 
hand, repeated as ſhe entered— 


* So from the dappled eaſt the morning breaks.“ 


He then ſauntered towards her; ſaluted her 
with great freedom, and led her to his mo- 
ther, who, hardly riſing, ſaid “ So! child, 
how d'ye do?” Fatigue, anxiety, and a re- 
collection which at that moment aroſe, of 
other journeys ſhe had made when a father's 
arms had protected her or were eagerly ex- 
tended for her reception, altogether conquered 
the firmneſs with which Ethelinde had been 
trying to meet this diſagreeable moment. 
She attempted to return her aunt's cold en- 
quiry by expreſſing ſome pleaſure at ſeeing 
her; but her-tongue refuſed its office ; her 
eyes filled with tears; and ſhe was forced to 
take out her handkerchief, and fit down. 
Mrs Ludford, far from being affected, was 
offended ; and impatient to impreſs on her 
niece all her own conſequence, and a proper 
ſenſe of the obligation ſhe owed to her, ſhe 
ſaid in a very ungracious way“ I hope, 

niece 
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niece Cheſterville, that what has happened to 
you ſince you laſt viſited Briſtol, has made 
you reflect on your /:ation; and corrected 
the little unbecoming pride, which, as your 
relation, child, I thought myſelf obliged to 
tell yon of. So! your poor father, I find, 
died inſolvent at laſt?” 


f 
Ethelinde, feeling moſt ſenſibly all the 
cruelty of this addreſs, could only anſwer 
3 . 
vich her tears; and her aunt unfeelingly pro- 
c ceeded— 
&« I always knew indeed how it muſt b-— 


I am really extremely concerned. However, 
child, you will find me and Miſs Ludford ex- 
tremely kind to you as long as you continue 
to deſerve it. Pray, who is that Mrs. 
what d'ye call her? - ſome Scotch name 
Clarinthia, my dear, what was the name that 
Ethy mentioned?“ 

e Montgomery, Madam.“ 

« Aye, true, Montgomery; pray, niece, 
who is ſhe?“ 

Had not Ethelinde been diſabled from an- 
ſwering this queſtion by the tears and ſighs 
which the mortifying contraſt between her 
former and her preſent proſpects excited, ſhe 

E 5 would 
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would have found it very difficult to have an- 


ſwered without betraying ſome part of the 
reſentment which this affectation of forgetful- 
neſs, and contemptuous manner of ſpeaking 
of her friends and of her beloved father, raiſed 
even in her gentle boſom : but the pain ſhe 
endured was too acute; and fortunately Cla- 
rinthia, who, though ſhe profeſſed much 
more feeling than ſhe had, was not entirely 
void of it, relieved her by ſaying—“ Dear 
Ma'am, I believe my couſin is too much fa- 
tigued to enter into converſation this after- 
noon. My dear Ethelinde, had you not rather 
retire?“ 

c If you pleaſe,” ſobbed the unreſiſting 
ſufferer, who dreaded nothing ſo much as the 
coarſe interrogatories or harſh remonſtrances 
of her inſenſible and haughty aunt. She then 
ſlightly curtſeying to the mother and the ſon, 
(who during this diſguſting reception had 
gazed on her with a degree of impertinent 
freedom as offenſive as the inſulting queſtions 
of his mother) left the room, and was ſhewn 
by Clarinthia into the apartment prepared for 
her, which was a neat room adjoining to her 
own. As ſoon as ſhe reached it, ſhe threw 

herſelf 
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n- {Ml herſelf into a chair and yielded to the excels. 
he of anguiſh that oppreſſed her. She already 
l. MW bitterly repented having put herſelf in the 
o Wl power of Mrs. Ludford; and the converſa- 
d tion in which Clarinthia already attempted to. 
engage her was not likely to reconcile her to 
an abode where only a comfortleſs viciſſitude 
between arrogance and folly ſeemed to await. 
her. Clarinthia beſought her to compoſe herſelf, 
brought her a glaſs of water with drops in it, 
and ſeemed really ſolicitous for her recovery. 
from the agitation of {pirits into which her 
mother's harſh manners had thrown her ; but 
Ethelinde no ſooner became more tranquil, 
than Clarinthia was ſo eager to take advantage 
of it, that it appeared as if ſhe had been leſs 
ſolicitous for the relief of her couſin than for 
lome body to liſten to thoſe narratives which 
ſhe had ſuch a violent inclination to relate, 
and of which ſhe was herſelf the heroine. 
am fo glad, my ſweet girl,” ſaid ſhe,. 
that you are come, for I have been dying to 
ſee you ! *Tis ſo difficult to find a tender ſym- 
pathetic friend worthy of one's confidence! 
Wu cannot imagine how ill and deceitful 


Miſs Nelſon bebaved ; ſo 1 have quite broke 
with 
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with her: ſhe told every where of an affair 
that I entruſted her with; and it was with the 
greateſt difficulty I could prevent it from com- 
ing to papa's knowledge. In your gentle and 
faithful boſom I am ſure I may repoſe all my 
ſorrows.” 

? Of ſorrows,” replied Ethelinde, faintly, 
„ ſhould hope and * you, my couſin, 
could not have many.“ 

Ah! you little know, my fair Ethelinde, 
replied Miſs Ludford, putting on an air of de- 
ſpondency, “ you little know the embarraſſ- 
ments of a tender, a too ſuſceptible heart; 
wiſhing to obey parental commands, yet invo- 
luntarily and devotedly attached to another 
beloved object.“ 

Ethelinde felt leſs than ever diſpoſed to be- 
come the confident of her romantic couſin, 
when ſhe found that whatever attachment ſhe 
had was contrary to the approbation of one 
if not of both her parents; but to avoid it 
was impoſſible; and the was not now in a ſtate 
of mind calm enough to conſider how ſhe 
ſhould act, whether hear in filence, or remon- 
ſtrate if ſhe found, as ſhe greatly feared, that 
the greateſt charm Clarinthia found in having 

an 
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an attachment, was in having ſo placed it, as 
to be ſure of an oppoſition from her family, 
and to have laid a plan for ſuch imaginary 
miſeriesas might eſtabliſh her in her own opi- 
nion the © heroine of a tale of ſympathy,” 
not unworthy the place ſhe contemplated with 


the moſt pleaſure—a modern circulating li- 


brary. 

Ethelinde, compelled therefore to liſten to 
a long and romantic hiſtory of feeling and 
ſentiment, could not obtain a releaſe till ſhe 
had promiſed to give her couſin her fincere 
opinion of her fituation the next day; and 
then fatigued and unhappy, ſhe was ſuffered 
to retire to her bed, Clarinthia undertaking to 
make her excuſe for her not appearing at 


ſupper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tus next morning, Ethelinde was con- 
ſtrained to hear a long and inſulting harangue MW to 
from her aunt, who oſtentatiouſly diſplayed ge 
her own great kindneſs in thus receiving her ¶ ha 
when ſhe had loſt all thoſe friends on whom 
ſhe preferably depended ; and concluded with W m) 
a lecture on the prudence neceſſary to young wit 
women who were deſtitute of fortune.“ You W mz 
are ſtill 1 ſee in mourning, child,” ſaid ſhe at Wit 
the end of this tedious diſcourſe ; ** I forget. ¶ oct 
how long your unfortunate father has been ane 
dead?“ | rob 
Not yet three months, Madam : but had At 
more time elapſed fince that regretted period, ¶ enc 
I ſhould not have changed my dreſs.” anc 
« Why perhaps you are right, niece. It is I bel 
«convenient, as I ſuppoſe you have no great IM uſu 
change of cloaths. However as to that Miſs ele 
| Ludford will aſſiſt you when you are out of ¶ do 
| mourning, fo as that you may appear properly « 
| when we go in the ſummer to Southampton, IM for 
and 
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and I will be very willing myſelf to make you 
ſome little elegant additions to your dreſs. 1 
dare ſay we ſhall do mighty well together; for 
though we are not people of title, ſuch, you 
know, as you have been uſed to; yet I make 
it a rule to have the beſt of every thing ; and 
to have all ſuch little matters faſhionable and 
genteel about me, ſo that I ſhould not chuſe to 
have my niece appear otherwiſe.” 

c There is, I flatter myſelf, no danger of 
my diſgracing you, Madam,” ſaid Ethelinde, 
with all the ſpirit ſhe could aſſume. While 
my father lived, his tenderneſs ſupplied me 
with more cloaths of every kind than I had 
occaſion for. I am not a bad economiſt; 
and I have ſtill a much more extenſive ward- 
robe than I am likely to have occaſion for. 
At Graſmere, where I hope to be before the 
end of the ſummer, dreſs is very immaterial, 
and the fimpleſt will ſuffice me, as it does my 
beloved friend, who, in ſuch plain apparel as is 
uſually worn by Quakers, retains, with true 
elegance of appearance, manners which would 
do honour to the moſt refined ſociety.” 

«© What, do you tell me,” ſaid Mrs. Lud- 
ford, frowning with contempt and anger, * of 

your 
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your quakers and your refined ſocieties. 
You've got a young fellow in your head, and 
are grown careleſs, | fee, of the opinion of 
every body elſe but thoſe that belong to him, 
A Scotch woman, without money, 1s mighty 
likely indeed to have an elegant appearance. 
However, Mails, if you have no more diſcern- 
ment, I am ſure you are mighty welcome to 
ſeek your highland friends, and to wrap your- 
ſelf up in a plaid, and live on oat cakes if 
you pleaſe; I have done my duty; I have 
acquitted myſelf; and all the world will do 
me the juſtice to ſay, that lec what will befall 
you, I have acted the part of a generous and 
kind relation ; but there is ſome people one 
cannot ſerve; ſo whenever or wherever you 
chuſe to go, I waſh my hands of the conſe- 
quences.” 

Ethelinde, whoſe ſpirits the ſlighteſt effort 
exhauſted, could give no other reply to this 
cruelty than tears; but Clarinthia, who had 
been abſent during the greateſt part of this 
dialogue, now returned; and appeaſing her 
mother as well as ſhe could, who had indeed 
almoſt talked herſelf out of breath, ſhe car- 


ried the deſolate Ethelinde away with her to 
undergo 
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undergo a new ſpecies of perſecution in being 


conſulted on a love epiſtle which ſhe was 


compoſing to the dear youth,” with whom 
ſhe carried on in deſpite of Ethelinde's re- 
monſtrances a clandeſtine correſpondence. 

Thus, between the groſs and unfeeling in- 
ſults of her aunt, and the weak and dangerous 
confidences of her couſin, many days paſſed 
heavily along. The latter ſhe determined ne- 
ver to encourage, though ſhe did not think 
herſelf juſtified in betraying them ; and for 
the former, ſhe endeavoured to bear them 
with patience, in reflecting that the time now 
approached when the arrival of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery in England would releaſe her from 
ſuch irkſome dependence for ever. 

The diſagreeable circumſtances of her ſi- 
tuation were, however, ſoon encreaſed by the 
return of Rupert Ludford from London, whi- 
ther he had gone the day after Ethelinde's ar- 


rival at Briſtol, He ſeemed to have brought 
with him a reinforcement of the vanity and 


affectation which had before rendered him ſo 
extremely diſguſting to Ethelinde z nor did 
he poſſeſs one virtue to palliate his numerous 
tollies, Brought up by a mother coarſe 

minded 
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minded and ſelfiſh, as an only ſon, he had 


imbibed all her narrowneſs of ſpirit; and his 
boundleſs opinion of himſelf, made him look 
on half the world as beings who were without 
conſequence if they contributed not in ſome 
way or other to his gratification; and on the 
other half as people with whom Nature de- 
ſigned him to be on a level, though he was 
unfortunately a ſtep below them by being con- 
nected with trade. Every journey he made 
to London rendered the name of a merchant 
at Briſtol more odious to his ears, and encreaſed 
hi- deſire for the arrival of that period when 
he ſhould be enabled to throw off all his mer- 
cantile connections, and give his talents to the 
cultivation of poetry and the fine arts, and his 
time to thoſe noble friends, who, however 
reluctantly he admitted the idea, he was now 
tempted to ſuſpect, were frequently more ac- 
commodated by the money they occaſionally 
borrowed of him, than gratified by bis con- 
verſation. Among an extenſive acquaint- 
ance, he had no choſen friend but Emmerſley, 
who with a ſmall fortune had taken to the bar, 


where, having too little genius to advance 


without cloſe attention, and being too idle to 
apply» 
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apply, he ſauntered away life without getting 
at all forwarder ; and while he found an ex- 
cellent table at Ludford Houſe during every 
vacation, was content with the name of a bar- 
nſter, to retain only the pertneſs which ſome- 
times adheres to the character; which pertneſs 
an unbluſhing confidence in his own intellec- 
tual advantages, made him fancy was wit, 
If he was not witty himſelf, he was the cauſe 
of wit in others; for he acted occaſionally as 
the ſharpener or the butt of that which Mr. 
Rupert was inceſſantly labouring to produce 
and whenever they were in company together, 
the attention of the whole circle was uſually 
engrofled by their play upon each other, to 
the great edification of the hearers, and to the 
delight of Mrs. Ludford, who generally 
laughed immoderately at the ſprightly ſallies 
which were in theſe dialogues exhibited, 
Old Ludford, though he was much leſs 
delighted with his ſon's acquirements, was yet 
too much accuſtomed to ſubmit in many in- 
ſtances to his wife to diſpute that judgment 
which had directed his education, and which 
now with ſo much complacency contemplated 


its effects. He n pleaſure, that in the 


main 
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main point Bobby (he had not yet learned to 
ſoften his name to Rupert) adhered to excel- 
lent maxims, and continued to love money, 
though he declined to aſſiſt in acquiring it. 
With ſome of the loans he had made to his 
great friends, his father had been acquainted, 
and had ſeen good ſecurity taken; others, 
where that could not bear very cloſe inſpec- 
tion, Mr. Rupert bad kept to himſelf, and 
raiſed the money on his own credit unknown 
to the old gentleman : and if at any time the 
father remonſtrated on his current expences, 
which ſometimes ran high, he knew how to 
pique his pride by repreſenting the neceſſity 
there was for a man whoſe father was known 
to be ſo opulent, to appear reſpectable; and 
he awakened his avarice, while he put his ap- 
prehenſions to ſleep, by talking of contracts 
and agencies to be procured by the intereſt of 
the perſonages to whoſe ſociety the figure he 
made obtained him admiſſion. Old Ludford 
was of a plodding heavy temper, but not 
without ambition of making his name of con- 
ſequence, nor inſenſible to that ſort of pride 
which makes a man value himſelf on a large 
fortune of his own acquiring. If therefore he 
occaſionally 
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occaſionally ſuffered ſome pain from his ſon's 
expences, his ambition and vanity imme- 
diately healed the wound ; and he forgave his 
diſſipation in favour of his genius and abili- 
ties, which his wife often aflured Mr. Lud- 
ford were ſuch as muſt, whenever Rupert ob- 
tained a feat in parliament (which it was in 
contemplation to procure for him) raiſe him 
to the firſt notice, and probably the firſt poſts. 

Ethelinde had ſeen enough of her couſin 
Rupert and of his friend Emmerſley to dread 
their arrival as a misfortune which almoſt 
counterbalanced the ſatisfaction ſhe felt at the 
removal of the family from Briſtol to I udford 
Houſe. It was now the middle of A pril; and 
in the country Ethelinde hoped to have a few 
hours in which, amid the enchanting progreſs 
of ſpring, ſhe might be ſuffered uninterrupt- 
edly to think of Montgomery, and offer up 
her prayers to heaven for his preſervation. 
At Briſtol, ſhe was hardly ever a moment 
alone unleſs in the hours uſually given to re- 


poſe ; for her aunt always inſiſted on her ap- 


pearing in company, where ſhe failed not to 
hint at the indigent condition to which her 


niece, though the grand daughter of an Earl, 
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was reduced, and at her own goodneſs in 


protecting her. This, which was uſually de- 
livered in an half whiſper, drew the eyes of 
the company on the bluſhing and mortified 
Ethelinde; and could ſhe have doubted of 


what her aunt had been ſaying, the humilia- 


ting and affected pity which the generality of 
the hearers afterwards threw into their beha- 
viour towards her would have convinced her 
of the tenor of Mrs. Ludford's converſation. 
If ever the elder ladies were ſo deeply engaged 
at cards that ſhe could eſcape unperceived by 
them to her own room, it was impoſſible to 
elude the vigilance of Clarinthia, who had 
always ſome ſentimental ſorrow or ſympathe- 
tic embarraſſment to relate; while the ap- 
peared quite inſenſible of the real and heavy 
diſtreſſes of her couſin, Much of their time 
paſſed in viſiting people, who, amid great af- 
fluence, were ſo ignorant and under bred, that 
Ethelinde ſhrunk from their ſociety with a 
diſlike that it was impoſſible for her to con- 
quer, and difficult for her to conceal. She 


ſaw that the matrons deſpiſed her for being 


poor, hatred her for being nobly born, and 


imputed her melancholy to pride: while the 


Miles 
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Miſſes eyed her with diſdain as a dependen' 
on their equal Clara Ludford, and as ſucl 
affected to treat her; while they were not 
without appreheſtſions of her engroſſing the 


favour of Rupert, for whoſe partiality many 


of them had hitherto contended with ſo little 
decided preference, that he had occaſionally 
celebrated all; and each had a ſweet copy of 
verſes to ſhew wherein ſhe was the Amoret, 
Phillida, or Amaryllis, that had employed the 
amorous muſe of this mercantile and verſatile 
poet. 

Amid ſociety fo utterly unpleaſant to her, 
Ethelinde had nothing either to divert or 
ſoothe her ſettled ſorrow, or her preſent anx- 
jety for Mrs. Montgomery's return, of which 
ſhe yet heard nothing. At Ludford Houſe, 
whither the family now removed for a few 
weeks, ſhe flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould be 
more at liberty to be wretched ; and not com- 
pelled, while her heart was breaking, toattenc 
to ſcandalous anecdotes about people of whon 
ſhe knew nothing; or frivolous details o 
dinners given, or faſhions arrived, or ſervant 
diſcharged ; which, with a few other equal! 
unintereſting topics, compoſed the uſual co 
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verſation ſhe was condemned to hear. This 


removal would not, ſhe knew, relieve her ei. 


ther from the barbarous taunts which ſhe oc. 
caſionally endured from her aunt, from the 
harraſſing ſecrets of her intriguing couſin, or 


the mixture of feigned admiration and inſult. 
ing compaſſion, with which, on her firſt arri. 
val, Rupert had received her. Fortunately, 
however, the ton which he had laſt acquired in 
London was that of indolence and apathy. He 
found himſelf fatigued with every thing, was 
amazed how he could ever have found any 
ſatisfaction in dancing, or walking, or riding, 
and declared that the firſt and only acquire- 
ment worth the attention of a man of ſenſe or 
faſhion was to be perfectly at eaſe. 

Ethelinde felt, in the reſpite which this new 
mode of being faſhionable gave her from his 
rhymes. and compliments, the only comfort 
ſhe had long known; and a few days after (he 
was ſettled at Ludford Houſe, ſhe had the 
much greater ſatisfaction of receiving a letter 
from Sir Edward Newenden, in which he 
highly approved of her reaſons for quitting 
Mrs. Woolaſton (at whoſe marriage he ex- 


preſſed a mixture of diſpleaſure and concern) 
| and 
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and beſought her to remain with Mrs. Ludford 
till the return of Mrs. Montgomery. He en- 
cloſed her an order for money, and a letter 
of credit on his Banker in London for any 
amount that ſhe might want before he wrote 
to her again, as he informed her that he was 
now removing towards Italy. To this letter, 
which was filled with expreſſions of paternal 
tenderneſs for her, he added, that as to him- 
lelf, he was well, “and not more unhappy 
than uſual.” He gave a pleaſing account of 

is children, on whoſe daily improvement he 
dwelt with fondneſs ; but Lady Newenden he 
only named as being, together with her father 
and Mrs. Maltravers, in good health. And 
Ethelinde, gratified as ſhe was by his appro- 
bation of her conduct, and unfailing friendſhip, 
ould not without bitterneſs perceive, that, 
deſerving as he was of affection, gratitude and 
eſteem, he was yet unhappy in that quarter 
whence he had the _ right to expect 
kelicity. 
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A xorurs fortnight paſſed, and ſti fath 
no intelligence arrived of Mrs. Montgomery- 
The depreſſion of Ethelinde's mind greif de 
hourly greater; and her health proportion 
ably ſuffered. Deprived of every thing that 
could render life defireable ; and doubting Sou 
whether ſhe ever ſhould be reſtored to tho bar 
friends, without whom it would become: 
burthen; compelled to affect a tranquillity ſhe 
could not feel, or be expoſed to reproachs 
for pride, coldneſs and affectation; ſhe hal e 
no reſpite but in ſleep ; which, though often 
broken and diſturbed, yet afforded her ſome 
times niore pleaſing images than her waking 
hours preſented ; and ſhe now never beheld 
the dawn of the day without regretting 1! 
return, and entering reluctantly on a ſcent 
of painful diſſimulation and continual internal 
uncaſineſs. | 
Clarinthia's wild and romantic turn created 
one of the daily difficulties the had to es 
counte. 
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counter. Ethelinde found, that far from 
having any ſteady affection for the young 
officer with whom ſhe clandeſtinely correſ- 
ponded, ſhe had diſcarded her former lover 
whom ſhe once preferred, only becauſe her 
father who had at firſt oppoſed his preten- 
ſions, at length encouraged them, in conſe- 
quence of the death of an elder brother, by 
which he became heir ro a conſiderable for- 
tune. This young man, whoſe name was 
Southcote, ſtill viſited at the Houſe, and 
having really conceived an early attachment 
to Clarinthia, her caprice and ill treatmenc 
had not yet diveſted him of his paſſion.— 
But Clarinthia had found out that there was 
more heroiſm in giving herſelf to a man who 
had nothing, than in acceding to the merce- 
nary views of her Father; and when Ethelinde 
attempted to argue with her on this ſubject, 
ſhe was Hilenced by Clarinthia, ſaying, 
* Nay, my dear Ethelinde, did you not 
refuſe Davenant and engage yourſelf to 
Montgomery, who is not richer than my 
beloved Rivers; and ſurely, if you with all 
your prudence would do this, I have at leaſt 
as much pretenſion to prefer the man I love. 
| F 2 My 
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My father will be angry at firſt perhaps, but 
I know, that marry how I will, he will give 
me twenty thouſand pounds.” 

While they remained at Briſtol, Clarinthia 
contrived eaſily to receive letters from het 
lover, and the only tax ſhe levied then on 
Ethelinde was obliging her to read them, 
and to hear her anſwers: but now ſhe expected 
of her another conceſſion ; which was, to 
ſuffer the Captain's letters to be directed under 
cover to her. This Ethelinde abſolutely re- 
fuſed, and a coldneſs aroſe from thence on the 
part of Clarinthia, which was ſoon aggravated 
into abſolute hatred. Mr. Southcote had 
not for ſome months been at Briſtol ; but 
buſineſs, relative to his Weſt India property, 
now bringing him thither, he came over to 
Ludford Houſe to paſs ſome days, and was 
{till conſidered by the old gentleman as the 
lover of his daughter. He had not however 


been three days in the company of Ethelinde, 
before his attachment to her couſin was en- 
tirely eradicated ; and he very frankly told 
her, that being now convinced he had nothing 
to hope, he had determined to perſecute her 


no more with his paſſion : but being {til 
defirous 
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deſirous of connecting himſelf with a family 
he ſo highly eſteemed, he entreated her in- 
tereſt with her amiable couſin.” 

Clarinthia, who had liſtened to this ſpeech 
with amazement and mortification, burſt into a 
convulfive laugh of mingled ſpite and con- 
tempt. O! yes Sir,” replied ſhe—** Yes! 
you may depend upon my intereſt with my 
amiable couſin; only, as unluckily ſhe is 
engaged, I am afraid neither my intereſt 
nor your own extraordinary merits will have 
any effect.“ N 

Southcote now eagerly deſired an expla- 
nation; but Clarinthia, though reſolute before 
to reject him, was now ſo piqued at his re- 
ſignation of her, and preference of Ethelinde, 
that ſhe anfwered him only with contemptuous 
raillery, and no ſooner quitted him than ſhe 
ſought her couſin, who had eſcaped from 
the breakfaſt table to 'wander in a coppice 
at a {mall diſtance from the houſe ; where 
as Mrs. Ludford had hitherto forborne 
to exerciſe her taſte, ſhe found quiet 
and ſome degree of pleaſure in con- 
templating the beauties with which nature 
laviſhly embelliſhes the moſt ruſtic ſpots to- 
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wards the end of April. Seated on the turf, 
Me was loſt in the penſive pleaſure of reading 
over Montgomery's letters, when Clarinthia, 
who knew her uſual haunts, interrupted her, 
and with an air which extremely excited her 
{urprize, cried as ſhe ap- oached “ I beg 
pardon, Miſs Cheſterville, I hope I don' 
diſturb pu? but I could not delay n 
you joy.“ 

& Joy, of what my Couſin?“ 

Oh, you don't know I dare ſay— or ell: 
Jovers are with you ſuch common acquire. 
ments, that one or two, more or leſs, are not 
worth your attention.“ 

„Upon my word, Clara, I am quite 
ignorant of your meaning.“ 

« So! I admire the ſang froid of ſome 
people. What, you don't know that Southcote 
is in love with you and gives me up ?—To 
be ſure, he is much in the right, and my 
diſcarded lover does well to conſole himſelf 
with your gentle attractions.— I told him 
however you were-engaged.” 

Mou did well; and J hope, that whether 
this ſtory oripinates in ſome raillery of his, 

or merely from ſome miſunderſtanding of 
| | yours, 
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urf, dean, that I at leaſt ſhall hear no more 
ing 5 

ni That would be a pity,” retorted Clarin- 
er, I chia with encreaſing acrimony; No, pray 
her have the glory of refuſing a man who was 
eg once thought not unworthy of ne; and boaſt, 
nf of having for the ſake of the dear Montgomery, 
ng diſcarded two men, both of fortunes ſuperior 
to what even J have a right to expect.” 

« Surely, Clarinthia, you are out of humour 
this morning, or ſomething has ſtrangely 
changed you. When did I ever boaſt of hav- 
ing diſcarded any lover? or what reaſon have L 
ever given you to ſuppoſe that I ſhould be 
gratified by the addreſſes of Mr. Southcote ? 
If however that were really the caſe, why 
ſhould you be angry, ſince he is as you ac- 
knowledge diſcarded by you?“ 

* Oh, I beg you won't fancy neither,” 
cried Clarinthia in a tone between a laugh 
and a cry—“ I beg you won't fancy child, 
that I care about him; - ſo far from it, I am. 
ſure I ſhould be glad if you were tochave 
him tomorrow.” 

MM Ethelinde eaſily perceived that her couſis 
vas weak and vain enough to defire to retain 
a | F 4 in 
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in her chains, him, whom ſhe would through 
perverſeneſs reject, and was angry that ſhe had 
not been able to ſecure one of thoſe attach- 
ments, at once violent and hopeleſs, of which 
ſhe had read ſo much, and by which the ro- 
mantic coquettiſhneſs of her mind, would 
have found itſelf particularly gratified ; ſhe 
was therefore rather concerned than angry, 
and with great gentleneſs remonſtrated with 
her couſin on the unreaſonable offence ſhe 
ſeemed to have taken, aſſured her that 
Mr. Southcote had never addreſſed her, and 
that in all probability what he had ſaid was 
merely a fineſſe which he had uſed to try if 
his Clarinthia could be awakened to any 
return of affection for him, by the apprehen- 
ſion of ſeeing him prefer another: and ſhe 
added, that ſhould he be ferious, which ſhe 
did not believe likely, ſhe ſhould give him 
at once her reafons for declining to hear 
more of addreſſes, which ſhe was very willing 
to allow offered her advantages to which ſhe 
bad no pretenſions. 

The mildneſs, humility and ſweetneſs of 
her anſwer, together with the idea ſhe had 
e that Mr. * had uſed her name 

merely 
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merely to alarm the jealouſy and awaken the 
latent love of his former miſtreſs, appeaſeg 
the unreaſonable and capricious anger «of 
Clarinthia for that time ; but when Southcote 
a few days afterwards actually addreſſed her, 
and applied openly to Mr. and Mrs. Ludford 
for their approbation and intereſt, all her 
animoſity again the innocent and unhappy 
zthelinde was again excited. It was in vain 
that Ethelinde immediately, yet with great 
politeneſs, aſſured Mr. Southcote that her 
heart was irrevocably anothers, and that in 
conſequence of that aſſurance he immediately 
left the houſe. Confuſion and ill humour 
remained in it, in conſequence of this un-- 
fortunate overture, which rendered it infinitely 
more inſupportable than ever. Old Ludford, 
who had hitherto ſeen Ethelinde with great 
indifference, now looked upon her with diſ- 
like, as having been the means of hisClarinthia; 
loſing a match he ſo highly approved; (for 
her other entanglement was a ſecret to him): 
Mrs. Ludford could not bear that any man- 
ſhould prefer her dependent niece to a daugh- 
ter whoſe perſon reſembled her own, Who 
education ſhe conſidered as the moſt exquiſite- 
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that could be given, and who had twenty. 
thouſand pounds, While Clarinthia waz 
humbled, mortified and enraged to be a 
length convinced, that inflead of living 
ſingle, or what would have been ſtill better, 
dying for love, Southcote had not only broken 
her chains for ever, but had ſeriouſly intended 
to marry the indigent Ethelinde. 

Severe as theſe heartburnings were, they 
were on all parts reſtrained from breaking 
forth in abſolute rudeneſs towards the lovely 
and unhappy being who had excited them, by 
this confideration, that, if they treated her 
too harſhly, ſhe would quit them before the 
return of Mrs. Montgomery, and by that 


means might very probably be thrown in the 


way of Southcote, and being quite without 
protection and ſupport be compelled to ac- 


cept him.. This the whole family united in 


wiſhing to prevent. The father, becauſe he 


ſtill hoped while Southcote remained ſingle 


that the match with Clarinthia might be 
brought about.; the mother, through mere 
envy. and malignity; and Clarinthia, becauſe 
me was no. ſooner convinced that he had 
really conquered. his. former. affection, than 

(he 
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the felt an invi..cible deſire to engage him 
again in a paſſion for her, that ſhe might 
then ſacrifice him to another, as the com- 
pleateſt triumph ſhe could enjoy over her 
too lovely couſin, and her faithle(s admirer.. 
Sach were the politics at Ludford Houſe; 
which ſaved Ethelinde from being driven out 
of it by ſuch rudeneſs and inſult as all her 
native gentleneſs, added to her wiſhes of 
obeying Sir Edward as far as ſhe could, would 
not have enabled her to have borne. It had 
however ſome good effects: Clarinthia now 
no longer perſecuted her with violent friendſhip: 
or troubleſome confidences; Mrs. Ludford 
no longer inſiſted on her appearing, whatever 
company were preſent ; but ſhe was ſuffered 
with very little notice to paſs the greater part 
of her time either in her own room or the 
gardens, and to employ herſelf in writing, 
drawing or work, without enquiry or remark. 
Thus, with leſs actual miſery than in the 
former part of her reſidence with her aunt, 
three weeks paſſed. Rupert was little at home; 
and when he was, he no longer ſeemed to 
conſider her as worth the fatigue he ſhould 
incur by being polite to her; but treated 

| her 
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her with a kind of indolent contempt, as a 
girl to whom he could undoubtedly become 
acceptable, whenever he choſe to give him- 
felf the trouble. 

'Ethelinde had now been feven weeks with 
the Ludfords, and except the letter ſhe had 
received from Sir Edward, had in all that 
time heard nothing of any of thoſe friends 
on whom her thoughts perpetually dwelt. 
Cheſterville had now been gone long enough 
to allow her to expect to hear from him; 
he had promiſed to write from the Madeiras, 
but no letter had arrived; and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery had not written, though Ethelinde 
had acquainted her with her change of ſitua- 
tion, and had told her without reſerve all 
the reaſons ſhe: had to be more than ever 
folicitous for her return. Of Montgomery 
himſelf it was not yet poſſible for her to 
have any intelligence—but, 

« Her fancy follow'd him through foaming waves 

To diſtant ſhores; and ſhe would fit and weep 

4 At what à ſailor ſuffers,” 

And oftener in beholding the luxurious and 
uſeleſs follies in which. Rupert Ludford more 
than ever indulged. himſelf, ſhe would pain- 

| | fully 
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fully refle& on the ſtrange diſpoſition of the 
goods of fortune, which, while they enabled 
ſuch a being as her little conceited couſin to 
enjoy all the real or artificial pleaſures which 
wanton wealth has to beſtow, were ſo totally 
denied to the nobly born and nobly minded 
Montgomery ; that with all his merit, all 
his advantages of underſtanding, figure and 
birth, he was compelled to ſeek even an 
uncertain and precarious ſupport by quitting 
Europe, and becoming in an unwholeſome 
climate, and amid, continual hazard, a can- 
didate for a ſmall portion of Afiatic wealth, 
which, after all, he might not obtain. The 
oftener ſhe made this mortifying compariſon 
the more her ſpirits and her hopes were 
depreſſed: yet, with all her remaining ſtrength 
of mind, ſhe endeavoured to look forward to 
a day of retribution even in this world; and 
conſoled by the recollection of his worth and 
goodneſs, and of her own adherence to her 
duty throughout her hitherto unhappy life, 
ſhe tried to acquire fortitude to bear preſent 
evils, from her reliance on the final though 
long delayed juſtice of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER VL 


Tu E family of Ludford had been ac. 
cuſtomed to paſs part of every ſummer 2: 
Southampton, and as the young man to'whom 
Miſs Clarinthia believed herſelf attached was 
quartered in that neighbourhood, ſhe was ex. 


tremely eager that they might go thithe: 


earlier in the year than they had uſually done, 
Nothing was eaſier than to affect a nervous 


complaint. Her father was as fond of her 


as his nature permitted him to be of any 


thing, and readily affented to her wiſhes. 


Mrs. Ludford too, who loved to ſhew herſelf 
and her coach and four where they attracted 
more obſervation, as novelties, than they could 
poſſibly find in the neighbourhocd of Ludford 
Houſe, was not leſs condeſcending to the deſires 
of her daughter. They all would have been 
willing to have left Ethelinde behind them: 
but as that would have been hazardous on 
account of Southcote, whoſe Weſt India con- 
nections brought him frequently to Briſtol, it 

was 
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was determined that ſhe ſhould go with them. 
But Clarinthia, whoſe natural good humour 
was loſt in her inſatiable defire to monopolize 
admiration, now no longer preſt her to go 
to public places; but Ethelinde contented her- 
ſelf, after a ſlight invitation which the invart- 
ably refuſed, to walk, read or ocherwiſe divert 
herſelf ; while her couſin, either on horſeback 
in a morning or at parties in the evening, 
had opportunities to carry on her clandeſtine 
love, without being ſuſpected either by her 
father or her mother. 

The ſituation of Ethelinde therefore was 
very little changed by this removal to a place 
of public reſort. But every week and every 
day that paſſed encreaſed the uneaſineſs and 
anxicty with which ſhe thought of the long. 
protracted return of Mrs. Montgomery, from 
whom ſhe received not even a letter, to relieve 
her mind from any part of this tormenting 
ſuſpenſe. | 

A thouſand uneaſy conjectures. now diſtreſt 
her: ſometimes ſhe fancied ſhe was ill in- 
France, or that the world no longer boaſted: 
of one of its brighteſt ornaments ; and ſome- 
times ſhe ſuppoſed that ſince her affairs were 

only 
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only more embarraſſed, ſhe forbore to write WW? 
what could give only pain to her already un- MW" 
happy correſpondent. But every ſuppoſition N but 
by which Ethelinde could account for her ma 
filence was unſatisſactory; and the more ſhe Ncor 
attempted to inveſtigate its cauſe, the more ¶ tha 
reaſon ſhe found to be diſturbed and alarmed, 

Time, however, heavily paſſed on; the 
end of June arrived; the place was filled 
with a croud of company, all eager for amuſe- 
ment. But Ethelinde, who had no delight 
in what attracted them, and who ſaw herſelf Nen 
conſidered only as a dependent onthe Ludfords, 
lived more than ever alone. In her ſolitary 
and penſive walks, which generally lay to- 
wards the pleaſant common acroſs which the 
road goes to the town, ſhe had frequently 
been overtaken or met by a gentleman who 
appeared to be in a very ill ſtate of health, and 
to be oppreſſed with melancholy as deep as her 
own: he was as well as herſelf in mourning, 
and ill health or ſorrow, rather than time, had 
given an appearance of infirmity to a manly 
and graceful figure, and of fallowneſs and iſ | 
languor to fine features and expreſſive eyes. e 


He had frequently gazed on Ethelinde with Wn 
an 


* 
44 
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an earneſtneſs that from any other perſon 
would have diſtreſt if it did not alarm her; 
but there was ſomething in the look and 
manner of this ſtranger which excited her 
confidence rather than her fear ; ſhe fancied 
that there was in his face a great reſemblance 
to features always preſent to her mind—to 
thoſe of ' Montgomery z yet ſhe knew that he 
had no father living, nor any very near re- 
lation; and ſhe checked this idea as being 
merely a chimera, formed by her imagination 
on ſome ſlight ſimilitude, hardly perceivable 
by another. They had thus met ſeveral times: 
the ſtranger, though he always ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to ſpeak, had hitherto contented him- 
ſelf with bowing as he paſſed her, and ſome- 
times when he thought ſhe did not perceive 
him, turning to look after her, till ſhe was 


no longer within his view. Ethelinde, though 
ſhe fancied he was unhappy, and was invo- 


luntarily intereſted for him for that reaſon, 
and becauſe of his imaginary likeneſs to 
Montgomery, could not ſpeak firſt. 

It happened however, that early one morn- 
ing ſhe went muffled up in a great cap and 
long cloak, to get from the library the ſecond 

volume 
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volume of a book ſhe was reading; the 
ſtranger whom ſhe had ſo often obſerved, fat 
reading in a corner ſo intent on his book that 
he perceived her not; but when ſhe aſked the 
perſon who waited to ſerve her for the book 
fhe wanted, and heard it was not at home, ſhe 
expreſſed her diſappointment, and at the ſound 
of her voice the ſtranger looked up and took 
not his eyes from her while ſhe remained in 
the ſhop; when ſhe had left it, he enquired 
of the bookſeller who ſhe was? 

* I really cannot inform you, Sir: ſhe is 
I think a fort of companion to ſome ladies 
of great fortune from Briſtol, who come here 
every year,” 

And her name? 

«© There Sir,” ſaid the maſter of the ſhop, 
ſhewing her name in his ſubſcription book 
© That is her name, written by herſelf.” 

© Cheſterville !” exclaimed the ſtranger— 
© Good God! and can you tell me to what 
family of that name ſhe belongs, what relations 
ſhe has, and for whom ſhe is in mourning ! 
and whether ſhe is married, or a widow 
yet, ſhe is ſo yaung—ſurely—I wiſh I knew. 
The man profeſſing himſelf incapable of an- 
3 ſwering 
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ſwering all theſe enquires, the ſtranger in 
great apparent anxiety went forth to make 
them elſewhere ; but he could not deſcribe 
Ethelindeotherwiſe, than as a tall young lady in 
mourning, who was generally with Mrs. Lud- 
ford. Mrs. Ludford and her daughter were 
perfectly well known by the various tradeſmen 
to whom he applied for information, but the 
young lady in mourning had either never been 
at their ſhops, or having laid out no money 
there, had paſſed unnoticed : no intelligence 
could therefore be gained ; and Ethelinde, 
who intended the firſt time ſhe had an oppor- 
tunity to aſk at the library who the ſtranger 
was, went for her evening walk alone as uſual, 
quite unconſcious of the tumultuous anxiety 
which the knowledge of her name had occa- 
honed, The evening was warm, and fhe had 
left the houſe ſooner than uſual to avoid the 
racket and confuſion of the univerſal dreſſing 
for a ball, in which every body but herſelf 
were engaged. She had been diſappointed 
of the ſecond volume of the book ſhe had be- 
gun, which was the beautiful and pathetic 
Julia de Roubigne, but ſhe had taken another 
ſimple and natural ſtory, Fatal Obedience, or 

the 
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the Hiftory of Mr. Freeland ; and having 
found a ſeat on the graſs, in the ſhade formed 
by one of the clumps of firr planted on the 
common, ſhe had eſcaped a moment from her 
own unhappineſs, and was abſorbed by her 
concern for the lovely unfortunate Gertrude, 
when her attention was ſuddenly called off 
by the haſty approach of the ſtranger ſhe had 
ſo often ſeen. He pulled off his hat, but 
ſeemed breathleſs and confuſed: Will you, 
Madam,” faid he inarticulately, “ will you 
forgive this rude intrufion from a man deeply 
intereſted in the queſtion which he hopes you 
will allow him to aſk ? ” 

Ethelinde, though ſomewhat alarmed and 
ſurprized by ſuch an addreſs, aroſe haſtily, 
and with her uſual eaſe and ſweetneſs replied, 
though not without ſome appearance of con- 
fuſion, that ſhe ſhould conſider herſelf much 
honoured by his commands.” 

& Your name, Madam, I am informed, is 
Cheſterville. May I enquire whether it 15 
your family name? —or— he ſtopped and 
heſitated, and Ethelinde took that opportunity 
to reply. 

« Certainly, Sir, it is the name of my family.” 

| 6« Be 
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« Be ſo good then, Madam, as to tell me 
have you brothers, and are any of them 
married ?” 

* I have, Sir, one brother, who is married.“ 

And pray pardon my curiofity—you will 
[am ſure, when I tell you from what it ariſes —- 
whom did he marry ?” 

« A native of Spain, who was however 
the daughter of an Engliſh gentleman.” 

“ Gracious God I—I thank thee !” ex- 
claimed the ſtranger with claſped hands, and 
a countenance ſtrongly expreſſive of emotion, 
“ T have then ſome traces of my loſt Victo- 
rine :—deareſt young lady, by your eounte- 
nance, a countenance which the moment I be- 
held it became moſt intereſting to my heart; 
you I am ſure will pardon and pity the anx- 
iety of a father who ſeeks his only remaining 
child, and whole troubled mind is haunted by 
remorſe and anguiſh when he perſuades him- 
(elf, that for having too long abandoned her, 
avenging heaven has robbed him of the reſt.” 

Ethelinde, amazed as ſhe was, had yet 
preſence of mind enough left to attempt ap- 
peaſing the exceſſive agitation of Mr. Har- 
court; whom ſhe now clearly perceived in the 

intereſting 
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intereſting ſtranger. She beſought him to be 
more tranquil, for he appeared ready to faint, 
and to forbear any farther converſation till he 
could ſpeak with leſs pain. 

Lovely, conſiderate creature !” cried he, 
gazing on her with eyes which now filled 
with tears—* I will endeavour to recover 
myſelf.— Yet one queſtion more. Where is 
my Victorine?—When can I preſs her to this 
throbbing heart, and implore her pardon for 
my cruel, my unnatural neglect.” 


Had Ethelinde ſeen a ſtranger under ſuch 
evident diſtreſs ſhe would have been much 
affected, but when ſhe conſidered Mr. Har- 
court as the uncle of Montgomery, the bro- 
ther of his beloved mother, and the father of 
Victorine, ſhe forgot that ſhe had never be- 
fore ſpoken to him, and felt as if ſhe was 
herſelf his daughter. When therefore the 
violent and encreaſing agitation of his ſpirits 
ſeemed to convulſe his whole frame, ſhe in- 
treated him to lean on her arm, and to haſten 
home before he made any farther efforts to 
acquaint himſelf with circumſtances that 
might give him pain.—“ I have met with an 
angel,” cried Harcourt, ©* who ſeems ſent by 

Heaven 
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Heaven to ſpeak peace to my ſoul.-I will 
endeavour to follow your advice, lovely Miis 
Cheſterville, becauſe I will neither terrify 
nor trouble you.— Tell me only where my 
daughter is, and I will ſuppreſs as much as 
can every other emotion but gratitude te 
providence which has preſerved, and will 
reſtore her.” | 

He then, collecting all his ſtrength, walked, 
but with ſlow and faltering ſteps, towards the 
town; and after a moment acquired courage 
to renew the queſtion he had aſked, of where 
Victorine then was? | 

Ethelinde found it neceflary immediately 
to ſatisfy him; and therefore, tho? with dif- 
ficulty and in a low voice, ſhe related with- 
out diſguiſing any part of the truth, the ſitu- 
ation of her brother when he returned from 
Gibraltar; and the conſequences of his returg. 
But when ſhe came to that part of her narra- 
tion where it was neceſſary to mention the 
death of her father, the ſad and tender 
recollections that crouded on her memory, 
choaked her utterance; and, unable to pro- 
ceed, ſhe was compelled to accept from 
Mr. Harcourt that ſupport which ſhe had a 
moment before offered him. « Do 
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* Do not,” cried he, much affected by ! 
her diſtreſs—** do not I beſeech you gratify MW his 
my anxious enquiries at this expence to your- ſh cric 
ſelf; let us wave a converſation too affecting wh: 
to us both till we are better able to bear it.— WM wh: 
Where are you? May I be allowed to wait N old 
on you home?” whe 

Ethelinde, believing that the Lindford fa. (eve 
mily, if not already departed to the ball, were FW of | 
too much engaged to be very inquiſitive after I fear 
her viſitor, and knowing that the dining and 
parlour was at that hour uſually vacant, ven- ¶ ſuffi 
tured to invite thither her new acquaintance. perl 
As ſoon as he was ſeated ſhe went herſelf to {Wot » 
fetch him refreſhment, which he appeared ſo E 
much to need; and having taken it, he ¶ pole 
ſeemed to have got over the tremor and He 
faintneſs which had ſo much alarmed her. und 
in a few moments he became ſtill more tran- WW? de 
quil; and Ethelinde finiſhed, in as few words e 
as ſhe could, the little hiſtory of thoſe em- II in 
barraſſments which had made it neceſſary for i Vi& 
Cheſterville and his wife to depart for the Nepr 
Niles which they were only enabled did 

do by the generous and diſintereſted W£*29! 


rent of Sir Edward Newenden. to he 
8 N Mr. Harcourt N. 
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Mr. Harcourt ſeverely blamed himſelf for 
his neglect : © Oh my poor deſerted child,” 
cried he, tears again filling his eyes“ to 
what difficulties was not your infancy expoſed, 
what muſt you have thought when you were 
old enough to think of your father? and now, 
when the rigid but juſt hand of deſtiny has by 
ſevere chaſtiſement awakened him to a ſenſe 
of his neglected duties, he finds you gone in 
ſearch of him who ought to have protected 
and provided for you : and if he is not already 
ſufficiently puniſhed, thy innocent life may 
perhaps be demanded to fill up the meaſure 
of vengeance. 

Ethelinde now again endeavoured to con- 
ſole and reaſſure him on the fate of Victorinc. 
id {MW He heard her with attention and gratitude ; 
xr, {Wed when ſhe ceaſed ſpeaking, he ſaid, with, 
n- deep figh, — © you are very good thus 
ds Iv endeavour to reconcile me to myſelf; had 
n- I indeed been quite forgetful of my poor 
or Victorine, nothing I think could quiet the 
he Nreproaches of my own heart: but though I 
ed did not enough, I made many, but lucceſsleſs 
ed Nenquiries, both of the perſon who ſucceeded 

to her grandfather” s property, and in Spain, I 
ul Vol. V. G could 
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could gain no intelligence of her; and ve, 
I propoſed this year to come to England tor of b 
the reſt of my life, I then hoped to trace he: ha 
out by the indefatigable reſearch, which I in. 
tended in perſon to make. Alas! he who had 
the greateſt influence in bringing me to the 
reſolution I formed of quitting Jamaica—ny 
ſon! he for whom alone I enjoyed. in ima. 
gination the purchaſes I had made in England, 
and the great affluence which I poſſeſs, is gone 
To that very affluence which enabled him uad! 
indulge without reſtraint his paſſion for ples Nhe 2 
ſure and diſſipation, he fell a martyr in his v. 
nineteenth year: and if I have loſt Victorine, uffer 
I am without a child to inherit what I ſhallMOpare 
leave, when J follow him, as I ſhall ſoon do, each 
to the grave !” 

Ethelinde could anſwer nothing : and Mi 
Harcourt, after a moment, in which the re. 
membrance of his ſon deprived him of the 
power of utterance, thus proceeded— 

„At the age of forty I return to England; 
which, though I was born in France, I con- 
fider-as my native country. I return, but 2 
a ſtranger and an alien, without a certainty d 
finding one perſon who may be intereſted fa 

as me, 
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me, who may be induced by the tender ties 
ff blood to render the reſt of my life eaſy. 
had a fiſter—but I have not heard from her 
heſe many months; and buried in obſcurity 


ately ſent to her, may never have reached 
er or her ſon, whom, if he till lives, I ſhall 
onſider as my own.” 

The emotion of Ethelinde now exceeded 
l deſcription ; to find, that if Montgomery 
ad remained a few weeks only in England, 
he arrival of his uncle would have rendered 
is voyage unneceſſary ; to reflect on all the 
ufferings which a little patience would have 
pared them, and that now he was out of the 
each of his benefactor and might never re- 
urn to enjoy the proſperity which awaited him, 
ute overwhelmed her. Harcourt imagined 


r by the intereſt which her brother's relation- 


up to him gave her in his narrative; while 


ade was endeavouring to acquire voice to tell 
on im where his ſiſter and his nephew der 
te thus went on 


* It is now two years ſince my poor boy 


me, G 2 been 


s ſhe was, the letters and the remittances I 


hat ſhe was merely affected by pity for him, 


turned to me from England, where he had 
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been educated at a public ſchool.-I ſoor 
after received intelligence of his ſiſter's death, 
who had gone the year before with her huſband 
to England; and my ſon became doubly pre 
cious to me. He was, in figure, in temper, 
and in accompliſhments, every thing a fond 
father could wiſh : but his vivacity was bound. 
leſs: he was gay, animated and generous to 
an exceſs; and Jamaica, a reſidence which 
long habit and great property had rendered 
pleaſant to me, was too confined a ſcene for 
his volatile ſpirit ; he eaſily perſuaded me to 
do what would be agreeable to him, and he 
obtained from me a commiſſion to make con. 
ſiderable purchaſes in England, and I agree 
to diſpoſe of all my Weſt India eſtates, except 
two, which were not only the moſt certain in 
their produce, but the moſt eafily manage 
zn the abſence of their proprietor. After 
about three months ſtay he went back to Ev 
rope, and laid out the money with which | 
had entruſted him, to great advantage in: 
weſtern county, Having ſettled every thing 
to his wiſh, he wrote to me to ſay, that s 
he knew it muſt be many months before | 
could ſettle my affairs and quit Jamaica, be 
N propoſes 
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propoſed employing the intermediate time in 
making the tour of Europe. I had letters 
from him from time to time from the different 
Italian towns he viſited, and looked forward 
to the period which now approached, when 
we ſhould meet in England to live together 
like friends; for as his friend 1 had always 
taught my ſon to conſider me. Such were 
my hopes ah! vain and fallacious hopes! 
It is now four months ſince, having arranged 
all my affairs ſo as to quit the Welt Indies 
for ever, I waited at Kingſton to embark on 
board a merchant man which I had freighted 
with ſuch of my effects as remained to be 
tranſported to Europe : a ſhip came in from 
England; it belonged to the merchant to whom 
the produce of my eſtates were uſually con- 
ſigned; eagerly and impatiently I expected 
the firſt boat which came on fhore, and which 
| hoped brought me a packet from my ſon, 
who tranſmitted his letters by means of my 
correſpondent in London. Judge of the 
feelings of a father, who, inſtead of tidings 
of the health and happineſs of a ſon ſo be- 
loved, ſaw that fon himſelf, arrive on ſhore, 
not ſuch as he left me, in all the pride of 
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youth-and health, but emaciated, pale, and 
to all appearance in the laſt ſtage of a con- 
ſumption; unable to walk, he was borne from 
the boat in the arms of the negroes, who 
would have put him into mine—but'ſpeechleſ; 
with grief and amazement, I ſtood heartſtruck 
and immoveable, while they placed the ſort 
of litter in which he had been brought, before 
me. Exhauſted with the fatigue of being re- 
moved from the ſhip, my poor boy could not 
tor a moment ſpeak to me.— Oh! God ! the 
altered but ſtill pleaſing countenance which 
he turned towards me in that moment cf 
ſpeechleſs agony, is ever preſent to my mind 
ileeping or waking, I fee before me the faint 
{mile which ſat on thoſe pale lips and ſunken 
cheeks. When having reco red a little 
breath he took my hand, and ſaid in a hollow 
and tremulous voice: * My father, I obtain 
my wiſhes, and am come to die in your arms. 
„Somebody, I know not who, who poſſeſſed 
their ſenſes, which I did not, directed us both 
to be conveyed to the houſe of an intimate 
friend, where every thing was done for mi 
ſon that was ſuppoſed likely to be uſeful to 


him, and where after a few hours, of which 
5 1 have 
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I have no recollection, my friend prevailed 
upon me to liſten to the Mulatto ſervant who 
had accompanied my ſon, and from whoſe 
relation it was poſſible we might learn what 
had occaſioned this fatal change, and from 
thence know what remedy might with hopes 
of ſucceſs be applied. 

«Remedy I too well knew there was none— 
but in the ſullen hopeleſneſs of deſpair, I lilt- 
ened to the account Carlos gave of his maſter : 
he ſaid, that he got into parties whoſe whole 
buſineſs was pleaſure, and that he had ſeveral 
times been confined with dangerous fevers in 
conſequence of theſe exceſſes, and that his 
general ſtate of health was extremely hurt 
that Carlos had often ventured to remonſtrate 
with him, but in vain; his volatility made 
him turn his advice, as well as that of ſome - 
friends who ſaw his conſtitution gradually 
giving way, into ridicule ; and, when he was 
told the conſequence of this wild career, he 
anſwered, that if he could not enjoy life like 
a man of ſpirit, he had rather not keep it. 

At length he was ſeized at Marſeilles with 
an ardent fever, which left him in a ſtate of 
almoſt infantine weakneſs; Carlos took that 

G 4 opportunity 
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opportunity of introducing a Phyſician travel. In ſ. 
ting with an Engliſh family, who adviſed his fade 
immediately returning by ſea to England, as 
the. only chance of conquering the ill effects 
of his paſt indiſcretions, and removing him not! 
from ſcenes where he was too likely to com- 
mit others when he recovered. To England 
he returned; but the miſchief was done; his 
ruined conſtitution nothing could reſtore; 
he remained a few weeks with my correſpon- 
dent, who treated him like a ſon, and had em- 
tlie beſt advice for him: but'it was evident 
to all the Phyſicians who were conſulted, MWhatix 
that nothing could ſave him. He felt it by 
that time himſelf, and felt it without any other 
mixture of regret, than what aroſe from his 
knowledge of the pain it might give me. 

* His wiſhes to ſee me once again, made him 
preſs them to tell him whether it was proba- 
ble that he might live till my arrival in Eng- 
land, which I had fixed to be at the end of 
five months from that time. They owned 
that they feared not. He then, with that 
vivacity which had not yet forſaken him, de- 
termined to hire a ſhip and come to me: and 


with a firmneſs of mind very extraordinary 
in 
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in ſo young a man, he ordered on board 3 
leaden coffin, and neceſſaries to preſerve his 
remains if he ſhould die on the voyage, that 
they might be interred with thoſe of. his 
mother. | 2 
« Neither my friend in London or the medi- 
cinal people whom he had ſummoned, could 
prevail upon him to relinquiſh this project. 
The latter indeed, ſeeing him ſo reſolute, 
oon ceaſed to oppoſe it; and though there 
remained hardly any hope of his recovery, 
it was barely poſſible that the voyage to his 
native climate might be of more uſe than 
medicines. But his decline, though flow, 
as yet too perceivable during the voyage; 
1s end when Carlos concluded his narrative, I 

as but too much confirmed in the fad con- 
mn riction that a few hours, or at the moſt a few _ 
i Wi:ys, would conſign my only hope to 4 
> remature grave. 
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„ « Dreadful as was this certainty, the remon- 
d WMirances of my friend reſtored to me reſolution, 
af 


nough to attend him while he yet lived ;; 
” WW ifled the anguiſh of my heart, I affected 
0 entertain hopes, and tried to ſpeak, 
Y earful; but the dear departing being, who 
ad, with all his volatility, more fortitude 
G 5 tha 
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than his unhappy father, beſought me not to 
deceive myſelf. I die, dear fir,' cried he, 
as he held my hand, and die perfect 
eaſy, if you have but forgiven me for the 
pain I have occaſioned to the beſt father that 
ever man had! Think not of my loſs with 
ſuch bitterneſs ; perhaps it is better for u 
both ; my days have hitherto, through your 
goodneſs, been all pleaſant ones; I have en. 
joyed every moment of my life, though it 
has been ſhort; a long life equally fortu- 
nate I could not expect, and by quitting it 
now, I perhaps eſcape from many forrows and 
calamities, while I have nothing to regret on 
earth but leaving you.” I affect you, dearel 
Miſs Cheſterville, too much; forgive me! | 
have a mournful, a ſevere delight in dwelling 
on the laſt ſcene of a life ſo dear to me, and 
with how few do I dare indulge the fad luxury 
of ſpeaking of it.“ 


A filence of a few moments now inter- 


vened, which was broken only by the con- 


vulſive ſobs of Mr. Harcourt and the deef 
ſighs of Ethelinde. The former then cont 


nued.—** Let me haſten to cloſe a relatio 


that is I ſee too diſtreſſing to your tende 
boſom. 
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boſom. A few hours before he cloſed his eyes 
for ever, I was placed by the chair where he 
fat, being unable to breathe in a bed; he 
looxed at me a moment earneſtly, and then 
aid, as well as his extreme weakneſs permitted, 
My dear ſir, there is yet one thing on 
which J wiſh you to liſten to me. I have 
often heard you mention with regret the 
laughter born to you in Spain, and have often 
lamented the little ſucceſs of your endeavours 
to diſcover her. When the fever which has 
been attended with theſe tedious conſequences 
ſized me at Marſeilles, I was meditating a 
journey to Barcelona, where I intended to 
have made perſonal enquiries for my ſiſter, 
and dare venture to believe I ſhould have ſuc- 
ceeded, for by means of a merchant at Mar- 
ſeilles, I had already procured intelligence of 
her, though it is not ſuch as I wiſh at this 
moment to give you.—Give it me however, 
cried I.—It is, replied my ſon, that being 
obliged to quit the conyent where ſhe was 
brought up, ſhe became a fort of humble 
companion to the daughters of a merchant, 
from whom ſhe went away with a young 
Engliſhman ; to England they imagine, but 

they 
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they refuſed through reſentment of her con. 
duct to give any particulars about her. You 
will ſoon, my dear ſir, have no other child. 
I need not I know urge you to ſeek out and 
receive this unfortunate ſiſter, whereſoevet 
the may be. She is yet ſo young that her 
errors cannot have been numerous; perhaps 
they were involuntary. May ſhe prove worthy 
of you, my father, and heal thoſe wound; 
which I ſee my loſs will inflict. Let her and 
that nephew of whom you have ſo often 
ſpoken, and whom, while I was a ſchool boy, 
I uſed to love though I ſaw ſo little of him; 
let them together ſhare the princely fortune 
you poſſeſs; unleſs, as you are yet but in the 
middle of life, a ſecond marriage ſhould give 
you other ſons,, more deſerving of your ten- 
derneſs than I have been.'—There was ſome- 
thing ſo affecting in the firmneſs with which 
ſo young a man contemplated his approaching 
diſſolution, and looked back to the world only 
to find future comforts for the only perſon who 
made him wiſh to live, that had he not been 
my child, this converſation would have been 
inſupportably diſtreſſing.— Think then, of 
what I ſuffered I remember only, that! 
| | promiſed 
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promiſed my poor boy never to reſt till I had 
found the dear deſerted girl whom he1ſo:ge- 
nerouſly recommended to my care; and then 
the thoughts of all I was on the point: of 


| loſing, and the impoſſibility that any thing 


could make me amends for the cruel ſtroke - 
which levelled all my fond hopes with the 
duſt, robbed me for a while of the painful con- 
ciouſneſs of my miſery; I fell from wild and 
frantic exclamation into a ſtupor, from which 
when I recovered it was only to relapſe again 
into diſtracted ravings. The interval laſted but 
till I heard and underſtood” that my ſon was 
gone for ever. I will ſay nothing of what 
became of me afterwards, To the unwearied 
attention of a friend I owe it, that I yet 
live. It was this friend, and his wife, one of 
the beſt women in the world, who awakei.ed 
me to a ſenſe of my duty: they taught me 
reſignation by reſtoring to my mind a ſenſe 
of that religion I had too much neglected ; 
but even thoſe conſolations were embittered 
by the reflect ions they brought with them on 
my paſt conduct. I regretted, ah how deeply, 
the little reſtraint Ihad ever put on the incli- 


nations of my ſon. I imputed to my bound- 
leſs 
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leſs indulgence the deſtruction of all my hap- 
pineſs. I had made him his own maſter at an 
age when other boys are ſtill at ſchool, and 


truſting to the goodnefs of his underſtanding 


and the brilliancy of his faculties, had neglected 
to give him- thoſe principles without which 
underſtanding is uſeleſs, and brilliant faculties 
act only as fatal auxiliaries to the headlong 
paſſions of youth. 


The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears, the puniſhment was juſt.” 
Yet, alas! we do not always bear beſt the ca- 
lamities to which we are ourſelves acceſſary. 
The reflection, that with a more careful and 
ſtricter education, my fon might now have been 
living, happy himſelf and conſtituting my 
happineſs, perpetually haunts me, and adds 
bitterneſs to the regret I muſt inceſſantly feel 
through life, where not an incident occurs but 
what reminds me of my irreparable loſs, 
As ſoon as 1 was in a condition to undertake 
the voyage, I embarked, not for England 
as I originally intended, but for*Barcclona, 
where I employed myſelf in obeying the laſt 
deſires of my ſon, and the dictates of my own 
ſorrowing heart: I there learned, that my 

poor 
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poor Victorine had left the family who had 
taken her upon charity, with an Engliſh 
Officer of the name of Cheſterville; I had 
the conſolation of believing ſhe ſet out for 
England as his wife, and thither I immediately 
followed them; but illneſs, the. effect of ac- 
cumulated ſorrow and anxiety, detained me 
for ſome weeks at Paris; and as ſoon as the 
dangerous weakneſs occaſioned by a bilious 
fever would permit, I came hither from Havre. 
[| wrote immediately to London, to engage 
various perſons in enquiries after my daughter 
and her huſband : and I rote allo to my ſiſter, 
whoſe reſidence is in the North of England. 
From my firſt letters I have yet received no 
ſatisfactory intelligence; and to the latter, 
thoſe to my ſiſter and my nephew, I have had 
no anſwers at all. Vet, I will not, I ought 
not, to yield to that heavy deſpondence which 
too frequently threatens to annihilate my cou- 
rage and my faculties ; I will rather conſider 
my fortunately meeting with you, Madam, as 
an earneſt that Heaven accepts my repentance 
and will reſtore to me my long loſt Victorine. 
An attraction too powerful to be reſiſted, ſeemed 
to impel me towards you; yet it was not the 

lovelineſs 
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lovelineſs of your form, or the ſweetneſs of your 
countenance, enchanting as they are, that cre- 
ated this fortunate faſcination ; it was that 
ſoft yet deep melancholy which appeared to 
poſſeſs you, and that look which ſeemed to 
promiſe the tendereſt pity for the miſeries of 
others; you were always alone-=you were in 
mourning—you were about the age of rh: 
daughter I ſought—it was even poſlible you 
might be that daughter. I clung to an idea 
ſo ſoothing to my ſick heart, and miſtook per- 
haps the power of beauty for the force of blood. 
But however deſirous of ſpeaking to you, I 
was till afraid of alarming, or of offending 
you; and I know not how long my painful 
filence would have laſted, had I. not learned 
in the library this morning that your name 
was Cheſterville. New tumults of hope and 
expectation then ſeized me; they became too 
violent to be long erdured, and compelled me 
to follow and. to addreſs you : thus com- 
mencing, however abruptly, an acquaintance 
which promiſes to be the moſt fortunate I can 
now make, rendered at preſent moſt ſoothing 
by the intereſt you generouſly take in my 
ſorrows, and promiſing hereafter to be the 

| means 
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means of reſtoring me to all of happineſs I 
can now taſte on earth.” 

« And yet,” ſaid Ethelinde, © you know 
not all of which it is in my power to acquaint 
you.” She then informed him of what ſhe 
knew relative to Mrs, Montgomery and her 
ſon, omitting only the affection which had ſo 
long ſubſiſted between Montgomery and her- 
ſelf. Mr. Harcourt heard her with anxious 
concern. The inconveniencies to which his 
iter had been, and was ſtill expoſed, the 
involuntary abſence of a nephew whom he 
had the power to render independent, and 
the uncertainty whether he might now ever 
return to poſſeſs independence, were united 
to the concern with which he reflected on 
the ſituation of his daughter: and ſuch com- 
plicated anxiety drew from him tears, of which 
Ethelinde, who wept with him, could not ſtop 
the courſe ; when they were ſuddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Miſs Ludford, dreſt 
for the ball. She flounced into the room, 
and was walking up to the glaſs which afforded 
her a ſurvey of her whole perſon, when ſhe 
law not only Ethelinde, whom ſhe would 
hardly have noticed, but a gentleman with 

her. 
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her. © I beg your pardon,” ſaid ſhe. ©! 
did not know, Miſs Cheſterville, that you 
had company.” 

Ethelinde then introduced Mr. Harcourt 
by his name.—lt ſounded well, and Clarinthia 
having nothing elſe to do, deigned to enter 
Into converſation with him, till he, finding | 
himſelf almoſt exhauſted by the various emo-· 1 
tions he had experienced within the laſt fen Mer 
hours, and ſeing it improbable that he ſhould 
have any farther opportunity of converſation 
with Ethelinde that night, withdrew to hit 
lodgings, having obtained leave to wait ot 
her again the next day. *. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


* 


R. Harcourt had no ſooner withdrawn, 
than Miſs Ludford enquired who he was. 
He is,” replied Ethelinde, ** the half bro- 
ther of Mrs. Montgomery, and the father of 
Mrs. Cheſterville.“ 

% And pray where did you meet him? 
Lord! it is vaſtly odd he ſhould come to ſee 
you without waiting on papa. He comes, I 
ſuppoſe, from Scotland,” 

No, from Jamaica; where he has lately 
loſt an only ſon; in conſequence of which my 
brother's wife becomes heireſs to all his im- 
menſe fortune.“ 

This was intelligence that could not but be 
intereſting to Mrs. Ludford, who at that mo- 
ment entered the room, and to whom Cla- 
rinthia immediately communicated it. No- 
thing was to her ſo mortifying as to ſuppoſe 
that any other family, and ſtill more thoſe 
branches of her own whom ſhe conſidered as 
dependant and impoveriſhed, ſhould be poſ- 
| ſeſſed 


140 
ſeſſed of affluence ſuperior or even equal to 
that. from which ſhe derived her own conſe. 
quence. Her ample viſage glowed with the 
ſudden emotion of ſurpriſe and pain this in. 
telligence gave her; and turning haughtily 
towards Ethelinde, ſhe ſaid “ A great for. 
tune? Truly that's a likely ſtory. Pray, child, 
is this an invention of the perſon who has been 
here, or your own ?” 

Neither, Madam,” replied Ethelinde 
with ſome ſpirit. ©* To what end ſhould he 
invent, or ſhould I repeat a falfehood fo ridi- 
culouſty uſcleſs, and ſo eaſily detected.“ 

« It is impoſſible it ſhould be true, howe- 
ver,” returned Mrs. Ludford : “ for I am ſure 
if there had been any ſuch man of large for- 
tune in Jamaica, Mr. Ludford muſt have 
known him. He that has ſuch great con- 
ſignments from the Iſland ! Call your father, 
Clary, I'm determined to know, however.” 

Ethelinde, the agitation of whoſe ſpirits 
this converſation was ill calculated to ſoothe 
and compoſe, would willingly have eſcaped 
from the room ; but as ſhe aroſe to depart, 
Mr. Ludford waddled into the room ; and his 
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wife eagerly put the queſtion to him whether 
there 
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there was any ſuch perſon as a Mr. Harcourt 
of very great property in Jamaica? : F 

% Aye to be ſure there is,” replied he; 
and what then?“ 

Mrs. Ludford, again changing countenance, 
informed him of what Ethelinde had told her; 
and had hardly concluded her account, before 
the eager defire of accumulating money, the 
latent but ſtrongeſt principle in the heavy mind 
of old Ludford, was ſuddenly rouſed . Bleſs 
my ſoul,” cried he, rubbing his hands, has 
Mr. Harcourt hi:mteif been here? I wiſh I 
had ſeen hin. His confignments are very 
confiderable—t with } could have paid my 
reſpects to him. His confignments, I 
know, are very capital indeed very capital 
—and not a ſhilling advance ever expected 
from his merchant, I heartily with, my 
dear, you had called me down.” 

Lord, papa,” ſaid Clarintlua, “ what fig- 
nifies his configaments; I am fure you have 
buſineſs enough; and for my part I wiſh you'd 
have done with it quite, inſtead of ſlaving al- 
ways for more money. Come now don't let us 
ſtay talking about ſuch things, I deſire of you; 

| but 


tience, he was meditating how to inſinuate him- 
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but let'us go to the rooms. The coach has 
been waiting this half hour.” 

Ludford had now Harcourt's confignments, 
and the probability of his getting them trans. 
ferred to his own houſe, ſo ſtrong in his head, 
that inſtead of complying with the wiſhes of 
Miſs Clarinthia, or attending to her impa- 


ſelf immediately into the favor of the rich 
planter.—“ Suppoſe, love,” ſaid he, addreſſ. 
ing himſelf to his wife, (who fat fanning her: 
ſelf, half out of breath at the proſpect of the 
hitherto indigent Ethelinde and her brother 
being raiſed to affluence by this newly diſco- 
vered relation)—** Suppoſe, love, we ſend a 
complaiſant card, and invite Mr. Harcourt to 
dinner to-morrow. It will be but common 
civility, you know, and I dare ſay he will take 
it kind. Bleſs me, I wonder I never heard of 
his landing—1I wonder what ſhip he came in; 
but we will invite him to dinner, Dolly—ſhall 
we?” 

& With all my heart, Mr. Ludford,” ſaid 
the lady indignantly, „ with all my heart, 
if you mean as one gentleman to another out 
of hoſpitality ; but I hope you don't think of 

cringing 
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ringing to him for conſignments. I bleſs 
od, you are now in a ſitiation not to need 
ts ay ſuch proceeding ; and I am ſure my ſon 
1s Wupert would not approve of your letting 
d, ourſelf down to, aſk favours of the King him- 
of WMclt.” 
Not aſk favours?” cried Ludford, whoſe 
ride yielded to his avarice. I am ſure your 
on Rupert ſpends money faſt enough; and 
e ought not to be above any honeſt means 
f getting it. Beſides I've always wiſhed for 
he Mie conſignments of that eſtate; they're the 
beſt on the Iſland ; and if I could get them, 
ore ſugars would be entered at the port of 
Briſtol, conſigued to Ludford and Company, 
than there is for Grubworth, Grinder, Still, 
anchineel and Company; and let me tell 
you, Dolly, that is a ching not to be deſpiſed.” 
of M Ethelinde now filently withdrew to her 
n; {Mioom, leaving them to ſettle this matter as they 
all Mvould. The dialogue had, however, forcibly 
brought to her mind the ſpeech which her 
id brother juſt before his departure made on the 
rt, Nutention he ſhould meet with from the Lud- 
ut Miord's when he obtained a ſhare of Harcourt's 
of Nbontune; and ſhe could not but reflect with 
Tn thankſulneſs 
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thankfulneſs on the certainty there now wa 
that her brother was not only ſecure f 
affluence, but would be enabled to diſcharge 
his pecuniary obligations to Sir Edward; and 
that Mrs. Montgomery had no longer any oe. 
caſion to remain in France waiting the preca. 
rious iſſue of a law ſuit ; but then the uncer- 
tainty whether either Cheſterville or Montgo- 
mery might ever return to enjoy the fortune 
which now awaited them, ſtruck cold on her 
heart, and deſtroyed all the agreeable viſions 
which her late acquired friend had raiſed in 
her mind. A thouſand projects now ſuggeſted 
themſelves to her; but they all ended in the 
painful conviction that ſhe could do nothing 
to expedite the return of her brother and her 
lover, except writing to every place where 1 
was poſſible letters might reach them; and on 
that ſubject, as well as on ſending a meflenge! 
to Lyons, at which Mr. Harcourt had hinted 
the evening before, ſhe determined to conſult 
him the next morning, when he had engaged 
her to,meet him early on their uſual walk. 
So various were the emotions that this ſudden 
change of fortune had given riſe to in the mind 


of Echelinde, that ſhe could not fleep ; but © 
the 
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the dawn of day was dreſſed, and waiting 
with impatience for the hour of rendezvous. 
Before its arrival, however, Ethelinde, to her 
infinite ſatisfaction, received (forwarded from 
Brackwood, from whence it had been long in 
its paſſage) a letter from Mrs. Montgomery, 
informing her that hopeleſs of a ſpeedy deter- 
mination of her law- ſuit, and uneaſy at the ſi- 
ne (uation of her beloved Ethelinde, which, from 
her che two letters ſhe had received from her, was, 
obe found, far from pleaſant, ſhe had deter- 
in nined to haſten to England; and defired her 
0 prepare, in purſuance of the wiſhes and 
parting injunctions of their mutually dear 
Montgomery, for entire ſequeſtration at Graf- 
her nere. 
en! With this welcome letter in her hand, Ethe- 
inde haſtened to meet Mr. Harcourt. She 
bound him apparently in weaker health than 
he day before; but the fight of his ſiſter's 


ſul Wand ſeemed to revive him.—“ I have not 
gel Nen loſt every thing,” ſaid he. © After an 
alk. bſence of ſo many years, I ſhall embrace my 


aroline, and enjoy at leaſt the ſatisfaction of 
placing her above the inconveniences ſhe has 
oo long ſo nobly ſtruggled with. Let us, 
the Vor. V. H lovelieſt 


indeed return, not as my ſanguine expectation 


or diſturb your's by images ſo painful; but! 
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lovelieſt Miſs Cheſterville, let us conſider this 
as the omen of our future good fortune, and 
let us ſoothe our otherwiſe inſupportable anx- 
iety by the hope that Victorine, Montgomery, 
and Cheſterville, will before many months are 
elapſed— He pauſed a moment, ſighed, 
and then in a lower voice ſaid—““ Ah! 
dreamer that I am! Thus it was that I fondly, 
anxiouſly watched the return of him, who did 


painted him, but to have his premature grave 
watered by the tears of a father, who can noy 
never expect happineſs! Should my daugh- 
ter, ſhould my nephew, be deſtined ſo to mee 
me! Pardon me, deareſt Miſs Cheſterville, 
continued he, ſeeing Ethelinde extremely at- 
tected by this dreadful idea pardon me, 
I ought not, I know, to fink my own fpirits, 


have ſuffered ſo much—my nerves are {0 
ſhaken, that they intrude upon me in ſpite 
of myſelf. I have been long a lonely and 
unhappy wanderer, and have fancied mylclt 
a being to whom nobody would attend but 
through mercenary motives, nobody liſten, but 


in hopes of iome advantage trou tlie calami 
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ies I deplored, and now, when J have found 
n your gentle pity a balm for my wounded 
pirit, I ſeem to find relief from communi- 
ating the terrors which in ſpite of reaſon till 
zunt me.“ 

Ethelinde, who, from the exceſs of her ten- 
jerneſs for Montgomery, was eaſily alarmed, 
et that theſe terrifying apprehenſions were 
ndeed communicated moſt painfully to her 
ion FWnxious boſom ; but ſhe endeavoured to con- 
we eil the effect they had upon her, and to ſpeak 
on Whearfally. She ſucceeded ſo well as to turn 
oh-W\lr. Harcourt's mind again towards his ſiſter; 
ect nd on conſulting the date of her letter, they 
le, und that ſhe was probably already in Lon- 
al-. Non, or would be there in a very few days. 

me, The impatience with which they both de- 
its, Wired to accelerate a meeting ſo long wiſhed 
ut | Wor, made them equally averſe to the delay 
ich muſt be created by Mr. Harcourt's ac- 
epting the invitation to dinner, ſo officiouſly 
ade by Mr. Ludford ; but on reflection, 
thelinde confidered that her going with Mr, 
arcourt, to whom ſhe was almoſt a ſtranger, 
Mrs. Montgomery's lodgings, where ſhe 


night not yet be arrived, would be imprudent 
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7 
and that it would be better only to writethither, hs 
. . } 
and to wait till they heard from Mrs. Montgo- 
ArC( 
mery, before they left Southampton. In the * 
mean time, Mr. Harcourt, with whatever re up 
luctance, determined to accept the politeneſ 


of Mr. Ludford. The ſordid ſoul of the moneM 
loving trader, never more evidently appeared 
than in the behaviour of Mr. Ludford toward 
his newly made acquaintance, whom he treated 
with fatiguing and fawning civility ; as wel 
as towards Ethelinde, with whom he had til 
now hardly exchanged ten words fince ſhe be. 
came reſident in his houſe. He now affected 
to call her his niece; while Mrs. Ludford, nat 
able to conquer the envy and malignity of her 
narrow and ſelfiſh heart, could no farther com- 
mand herſelf than to refrain from treating Ethe- 
linde with her uſual haughty aſperity. Still 
however, ſhe affected for her contemptuous pity, 
more difficult either to be borne or repellel 
than actual rudeneſs. She ſpoke to her with 
that kind of forced condeſcenſion with whic 
the rich and proſperous frequently chuſe, un 
der the ſemblance of goodneſs, to inſult thole 
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who, having been once equal or ſuperior, at 1 
by ſome caprice of fortune thrown accidental) 
belo! 


have 
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kelow them in pecuniary circumſtances. Mr. 
arcourt, who was cxactly that kind of man 
o whoſe lively ſenſibility, and generous atten- 
ion to the feelings of another, ſuch behaviour 
vas calculated to diſguſt and even render un- 
aly, grew towards the hour of tea extremely 
eſtlefs. The whole day had been to him a 
lay of tortures : but they were not yet at an 
nd: Miſs Clarinthia had ſomehow con- 
rived to introduce a long ſentimental diſ- 
ourſe on friendſhip and fine feelings, which 
it length her mother thus 1nterrupted, Ethe- 
nde having for a moment left the room. 

« Yes, Clarinthia, my dear; you have in- 
deed very excellent notions of friendſhip. I 
bleſs God 1 have always brought you up not 
to confider ſo much. the difference of people's 
[tations as their merit; and your regard for 
my niece, poor thing, is a proof of it. It 
vere to be wiſhed indeed' poor Ethy had been 
more lucky in the world: however, provi- 
dence you ſee, Mr. Harcourt, has raiſed her 
up friends, and I hope, poor thing, ſhe will 
do well.“ | 

To Harcourt, this canting jargon would 
lave been altogether unintelligible, had he 
H 3 not 
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not underſtood from Ethelinde the fituation 
in which her father died, and from his ob. 
ſervation on the manners of the family ſhe 
was now with, conceived the utmoſt diſliket 
them, and regret that ſhe was compelled: 
moment longer to be obliged to them. 

When Mrs. Ludford, therefore, conclude 
her laſt ſpeech, all his complaifance preventel 
him not from caſting on her a look of min 
gled diſdain and anger.—** You hope Mil 
Chelterville will do well, Madam? doubt i 
not. If the moſt exalted, the moſt unaflected 
merit, entitles it's poſſeſſor to good fortune, 
who has ſo juſt a claim? On the caprice d 
fortune, however, ſhe will now no longer de. 
pend: for her brother will have proper 
which will enable him to ſecure to her ſuch 
proviſion as ſhe deſerves, and till his arrival 
it ſhall be my care that ſhe feel none of thi 
inconveniencies to which ſhe has hithertol 
fear been too much expoſed.” 

If Ethelinde has complained of her fitia 
tion, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Ludford, colouring, © [he 
is, I muſt ſay, very ungrateful. I have treated 
her like my own child, though ſhe Kknovi 
very well that ſhe never would accept m 
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invitation while any other of her relations 
would receive her. I overlooked it becauſe 
ſhe was my niece, and an orphan, poor thing; 
but otherwiſe it muſt he owned that it was 
rather grating to think that my own ſiſter's 
danghter ſhould prefer other people. For my 
part, Mr. Harcourt, I am ſure I would not ſay 
a word for the world to prejudice you againſt 
her. No, very far from it; but this I muſt 
lay ——" 

Ill health, misfortune, and a long habit ot 
ſeeing all around him obedient to his com- 
mands, had given to the temper of Harcourt 
a degree of aſperity and impatience, when 
people he diſliked thwarted or fatigued him, 
and he now could not forbear interrupting the 
eloquent harangue, by which Mrs. Ludford 
ſeemed diſpoſed to diſplay her own goodneſs, 
with Dear Madam, excuſe me; I can 
hear nothing that can prejudice me againſt 
Miſs Cheſterville ; my opinion of her is fixed 
for ever. It is very poſſible that you have 
been very kind to her; but allow me to ſay, 
that in my mind you derive more honor from 
ſuch a niece than from any other circumſtance 
either of ſituation or fortune. A ſtranger 

1 cannot 
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cannot behold her with indifference. What Naarc 
then ought to be the effect of ſuch perfection {Weld 
on the hearts of thoſe who are ſo happy as to 
be her relations.” 
This ſpeech filenced the two ladies for 1 
moment, while they tried to conquer the 
ſpleen it excited; and Harcourt, dreading the 
arrival of Ludford and his ſon, who were 
ſummoned to tea, took the opportunity af- 
forded by this interval to riſe, and wiſhing 
them a good night, he haſtened away. 

There!“ cried the elder lady, as ſoon as 
he was gone; there! This is the return! 
get for my generoſity. Proud of her indeed! 
Yes to be ſure; I wonder for what?” 

Of her beauty, Mama,” cried Clarinthia, 
with a laugh forced to conceal a diſpoſition to 
cry. Don't you ſee that her beauty is the 
thing. Mr. Harcourt, diſmal and deplora- not 
ble as he is, is not ſo old but what Miſs has Naeare 
known how to throw out her love for him. Wtbing 
If ſhe had not been a beauty, we ſhould have MW © 
heard neither his fine praiſes nor his fine pro- Ed 
miſes.“ He i 

What do you mean,” exclaimed Mrs. Nich 
Ludford. © You don't ſuppoſe ſurely that Mr. 
Harcourt 
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at Harcourt would marry ſuch a girl as Ethy.. 
beſides is ſhe not engaged to that fellow, that 
young Scotchman that is gone on a wildgooſe 
haſe to Ingee? 

« Well, what ſignifies that. He may ne- 
er come back, you know, or if he does, his 
omplatning will ſignify nothing when his un- 
le has carried away his fair one. Oh! you 
don't know, Mama, indeed you don't, the de- 
ceit ſome people are capable of. I am ſure 1 
had once a very different opinion of Ethe-- 
linde, but ſome late circumſtances have con- 
vinced me that the ſympathetic tenderneſs oft 
my own heart has again deceived me. Yet l 
wiſh her well, I am ſure; and if ſhe does: 
marry this rich Weſt Indian, 1 heartily hope 
o he will be very happy.” | 
e © She ſhall not, I am determined ſhe ſhall ' 
rot marry. Mr. Harcourt. Am I not her 
s Wicareft relation? and ſhall I ſuffer ſuch a: 
hing? no—1 take care.“ 

Well; but, dear Ma'am, conſider Sir 
Edward Newenden only has power over her. 
He is her guardian; and if you ſuſpect any 
ch thing had you not better write to him. 

H 5. he 
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He is much belied, you know, if he has not 
ſome intereſt in keeping her ſingle.” 

While theſe ladies were thus canvaſſing the 
future poſſible advantages of Ethelinde, and 
wiſhing to counteract them, ſhe was writing 


the letters which had been agreed upon be- 


tween her and Mr. Harcourt to Montgomery 
and her brother; and ſending forth impa- 
tient wiſhes for the return of Mrs. Montgo- 
mery. Three or four days, however, wore 
away, before the welcome letter arrived which 
informed her that ſhe was in London, and 
anxiouſly expected her lovely young friend to 
join her there, and accompany her to Graf- 
mere. ; 

Mr. Harcourt and Ethelinde now loſt nota 
moment in preparing for their departure; 
while Mrs. Ludford, mingling the bittereſt 
ſarcaſms with afſected kindneſs, was com- 
pelled to ſee her niece withdrawn from her 
oſtentatious protection, and Clarinthia felt at 
once relieved by the abſence of one whole 


ſuperior attractions threatened a diminution of 


that admiration ſhe deſired to mor.opolize, 
and mortified by believing that her hicherto 


indigent and dependent couſin would be ena- 
bled 
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bled to move in a ſphere ſuperior even to her 


own. 
Ethelinde took leave of them with her uſual 


ſweetneſs, and thanked them with as much 


grateful ſenſibility as if ſhe had never had 
realon to complain of their reluctant and 
ſometimes inſulting good offices. Harcourt 
was much relieved by the certainty of his 
lter's ſafe arrival; and though he was till 
languid and low, the tears which he ſhed 
were thoſe which the warmth of reviving hope 
draws from an heart that has long felt only 
the cold apathy of torpid deſpair. 

Their journey was rapidly performed; but 
a few miles before they reached London, 
Ethelinde concerted with her fellow traveller 
a little plan to prevent Mrs. Montgomery's 
being too much furpriſed by the fight of a 
brother from whom ſhe had been ſo many 
years divided. 

On their arrival in Portland ſtreet, as it was 
ſummer, and not more than fix o'clock, Mrs. 
Montgomery, who expected Ethelinde with 
impa ent ſolicitude, came down herſelf to the 
door on hearing the chaiſe ſtop. Ethelinde, 
ſpringing out, was immediately in her arms, 

and 
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and they went together inth the parlour, 
where ſhe endeavoured to recover her emo- 
tion enough to announce Mr, Harcourt 
without doing it abruptly ; but the pale and 
altered figure of her friend, the faded yet 
intereſting likeneſs to that face ever ftrong]y 
preſent to her imagination, had ſtruck her 
with a variety of ſenſations ſo painful, that 
ſhe was entirely without power to do it; and 
Mrs. Montgomery perceiving ſomething un- 
uſual in her manner, was alarmed by an idea, 
ever too forward to preſent itſelf to her anx- 
10us heart, that ſome unfavourable accounts 
had been received of the veſſel in which 
Montgomery was embarked. * You know 
nothing of Charles?“ ſaid ſhe, fixing her 
. penetrating eyes on thoſe of E helinde with a 
look of unealy enquiry—=<* ave accounts 
been received of the (ſhip's touching at Ma- 
deira? Have any accounts come——" She 
ſtopped, as if hardly daring to aſk more. 
« Alas ! no!“ replied Ethelinde, who caught 
her alarm inſtantly; © why do you aſk ? 
Surely you have heard nothing? Has there 
been any report of——” 
| « hope 
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c J hope not,” replied Mrs. Montgo- 
mery; „but I thought by your looks that 
you had ſomething to relate. I am too eaſily 
alarmed. God knows how I, who cannot a 
moment take my thoughts from my ſon, ſhall 
be able to endure the long long exile to 
which he is condemned. Ah! Ethelinde ! 
ſhould he do otherwiſe than well, how ſhall 
| regret having conſented to, and even ad- 
viſed his voyage. I feel however that if that 
hould happen, my anguiſh, though it muſt 
laſt to the end of my life, will be of very 
ſhort continuance.” Overwhelmed by ten- 
derneſs and ſorrow, Mrs. Montgomery now 
gave way to a flood of tears: but Ethelinde, 
while ſhe accompanied her, acquired courage 
to ſay “ My dear Madam, you gueſſed 
truly that I had ſomething to relate; but my 
intelligence is ſuch as to give you only plea- 
lure,” | 

«© Relates it to my ſon then?“ 

Not immediately to him: but you have 
other relations—other friends—of whole health 
and arrival in England you would certainly 


rejoice to hear.“ 
| « Other 
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“ Other relations! Alas no! 1 had indeed 
a brother ; but it 1s now long fince I heard 
from him. He is, if not dead, loſt to me. 
Another climate, other connections, a differ- 
ent mode of life, have obliterated from his 
mind the memory of his country, and that 
affection for his fiſter which he never had 
indeed many opportunities of indulging.” 

Ethelinde then informed her that the bro- 
ther whom ſhe ſuppoſed had forgotten her, 
was at that moment waiting impatiently at 
her door. The joy and ſurpriſe of this intel- 
ligence almoſt deprived Mrs. Montgomery 
of her recollection : nor were the feeble ſpi- 
rits of Mr. Harcourt leſs agitated in em- 
bracing a ſiſter whom he had not ſeen for ſo 
many years. As ſoon as they became a little 
more compoſed, Harcourt would have en- 
tered on his own melancholy hiſtory and 
have ſpoken of his fon a ſubje& from which 
his thoughts were never long detached. But 
Ethelinde, who knew how ill he could ſuſ- 
tain the recollection of circumſtances ſo pain- 
ful, and how diſtreſſing the recital would be 
to the harraſſed mind of Mrs, Montgomery, 
| prevailed 
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prevailed upon him to leave it to her to in- 
form his ſiſter of all thoſe particulars of which 
ſhe was 1gnorant : and at length ſaw them 
ſeparar2 for the night with more compoſure 
than ſhe had ſuppoſed they could have known 
after the tumultuous and painful pleaſure of a 
meeting ſo unexpected, 
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Ex RLY the next morning Ethelinde at- 


tending at the bed fide of Mrs. Montgomery, 


related to her the circumſtances. by which 
Mr. Harcourt became deprived of his chil- 
dren, and ſought in Victorine and Montgo- 
mery heirs to his immenſe poſſeſſions. The 
tears which the diſtreſs of her brother drew 
from her, were mingled with thoſe of the 
deepeſt regret for the departure of her ſon; 
which ſhe now accuſed herſelf of having raſhly 
precipitated. She attempted with her uſual 
firmneſs of mind to check the exceſſive pain 
this idea gave her; but Ethelinde ſaw it 
through all her endeavours to {tifle it: ſhe 
ſaw with aſtoniſhment that it took every mo- 
ment ſtronger poſſeſſion of her mind, and that 
ſomething like a preſentiment of evil hung 
heavily on her ſpirits, which neither her rea- 
ſon, nor her reliance on heaven, could enable 
her to ihake off. She ſaid indeed but little; 
| and 
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and ſought to excuſe her tears and her de- 
jection by the part ſhe took in the deep con- 
cern and declining health of her brother : 
but Ethelinde, who from the fears that poſ- 
ſeſſed her own heart was too well enabled to 
judge of thoſe that corroded the heart of Mrs. 
Montgomery, found that the ſtrength of 
mind which had in ſo many trials ſupported 
her, ſunk entirely before the fearful idea of 
having fent her fon from her to return no 
more; and that the affluence which was now 
aſſured to her, far from giving her any ſatis- 
faction, was rendered not only taſteleſs but 
painful, ſince it had arrived too late to fave 
her from a ſacrifice which (he now perpetu- 
ally accuſed herſelf of having needleſsly made. 
Her mind, relieved from the neceſſity of 
any attention to pecuniary matters, had let- 
ſure to dwell inceflantly on that one object; 
and her imagination, warm and tender, was 
perpetually employed in repreſenting every 
mode by which misfortune might reach the 
dear object of her ſolicitude, of whom ſhe 


ink on whom without interruption ſhe 


now hardly ever ſpoke without tears; and to 


would 
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would frequently ſhut herſelf up for many 
hours in darkneſs, being at times unable to 
bear even the company of Ethelinde, which 
had been once fo ſoothing to her; or to hear 
the ſighs of her brother, whoſe cureleſs for. 
rows for an only ſon ſeemed to repreſent 
thoſe ſhe was ſo ſoon to experience. In about 
a week this melancholy party ſet out for 
Graſmere ; where Mrs. Montgomery lan- 
guiſhed to be: and whither Mr. Harcoun 
was glad to accompany her, to await what 
he could not yet expect for ſome months, 
the arrival of Victorine and her huſband, 
Ethelinde, oppreſſed as ſhe was by her ſears 
for Montgomery, which his mother's dreadful 
deſpondence rendered ſo terrible to her, was 
compelled to exert herſelf to direct every 
thing for their journey and to ſupport them 
on their way : for Mr. Harcourt's health be- 
came every day more uncertain; and the 
mind of his ſiſter ſeemed in the pain of incer- 
titude to have loſt at once all it's vigour; 
ſhe could no longer beſtow any attention on 
the common buſineſs of life; and on more 


material points, if Harcourt ever conſulted 
| her, 
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her, ſhe would declare herſelf incapable of 
giving any advice. if Charles was here,” 
ſhe would ſay, “ he would do every thing. 
If Charles was in England, you, my brother, 
would have the beſt and moſt active agent, 
But he, perhaps, may revifit England no 
more!“ The private and various uneaſineſs 
which Harcourt felt, and the preſſure of bo- 
dily infirmity, was increaſed by obſerving 
this fickly deſpondency obſcure the elevated 
mind of his ſiiter: but his own ſpirit, broken 
by ſorrow and pain, could make no ſucceſs- 
ful effort to chear her; and without the gen- 
tle and inceſſant attentions of Ethelinde they 
would both have ſunk under their ſufferings 
before it was poflible for any of thoſe perſons 

to arrive who occaſioned their ſolicitude. 
Ethelinde gave herſelf up to the melan- 
choly but not unpleaſing taſk with equal he- 
roiſm and tenderneſs. Harcourt was often fo 
ill as to make an attendant neceflary both 
night and day ; and while he became ſo habi- 
tuated to her aſſiſtance that he would receive 
his medicines from no other hand, ſhe was, 
tor many nights, when his complaints re- 
curred 
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curred with great violence, obliged to watch 
by his bed fide, not without frequent fears 
that the deep melancholy into which Mrs. 
Montgomery had fallen, would be rendered 
incurable by the accumulated ſorrow that the 
death of her brother would inflict. From his 
chamber, it was her daily occupation, during 
five or fix weeks that he lay dangeroully ill, 
to go to that of Mrs. Montgomery, (who, 
when he was worſt, had not courage to viſit 
him, ) to repreſent his ſituation in the moſt 
favourable light, and to chear her ſpirits with 
hopes of good news from india : and this ſhe 
often executed with a frame exhauſted with 
fatigue, and all that ſickneſs of the heart 
which ariſes from hope long delayed. When 
both Mrs. Montgomery. and her brother were 
in more ſupportable health, ſhe read to them 
whole days, and found that books alone were 
capable of detaching their thoughts a mo- 
ment from their anxieties. This redoubled 
her zeal, and lightened her fatigue; and it 
at any time ſhe found her ſpirits ſinking, ſhe 
remembered that the was the ſole dependence 


of Montgomery's mother. and uncle, and 
from 
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from that reflection ſhe acquired new cou- 
rage. Thus paſt the months of September, 
October, and November: Cheſterville and 
his wife had been gone ever ſince February: 
the letters which Mr. Harcourt and Ethelinde 
had diſpatched to them in June, had proba- 
bly reached them at Jamaica in Auguſt; and 
if, as it was moſt likely, they directly took 
ſhipping to return, they might now be in 
London. But the month of December and 
part of January elapſed, before a letter from 
Cheſterville, dated at Portſmouth, informed 
Mr. Harcourt (who had deſired him to direct 
to his merchant in London, who now for- 
warded the letter,) that he was landed in 
England, with Victorine, and a little boy, of 
whom ſhe had been delivered before they 
embarked. 

This welcome intelligence ſeemed to give 
new life to Mr. Harcourt. He preſſed his 
ſiſter and Ethelinde to accompany him in- 
ſtantly to London. But Mrs. Montgomery, 
though ſhe ſincerely ſhared his felicity, could 
not determine to be preſent at a meeting 
which would ſerve only to remind her of that 
which 
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which ſhe ſo much more ardently deſired, 
and Ethelinde, however rejoicing in the good 
fortune of her brother, woul.! on no account 
leave her. Mr. Harcourt therefore departed 
alone for London, where he met his daugh- 
ter with emotions of mingled pain and pleaſure 
ſo violent, as threatened to ſhatter his weak- 
ened frame to its diſſolution. The tranſition 
from that indigence which had been relieved 
only by the friendly interpoſition of Sir Ed- 
ward Newenden, to affluence exceeding his 
moſt ſanguine hopes, had, on the warm un- 
ſteady temper of Cheſterville, an intoxicating 
effect. Harcourt, pleaſed with his figure, his 
vivacity, and that air of faſhion which be- 
ſpoke him at once well born and well edu- 
cated, ſaw none of his faults ; and the beauty 
and ſprightly fimplicity of his daughter in- 
ſpired him with the tendereſt ſenſations of 
paternal fondneſs. He thought he could ne- 
ver do enough to make up to her the long 
neglect he had been guilty of, nor be grate- 
ful enough to Cheſterville for having ſnatched 
her from precarious poverty and mortifying 
dependance. He took therefore an houſe 
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for them in Portland Place, which he fur- 
niſhed in a ſuperb tate, and purchaſed for 
Victorine carriages, cloaths, and jewels; and 
he delighted to contemplate her thus adorned, 
and to trace in her lovely figure and ani- 
mated countenance the reſemblance to her 
mother, whom he had once fondly loved, 
and with - whoſe premature death he fre- 
quently reproached himſelf, He beheld 
Cheſterville with almoſt equal regard. That 
mixture of thoughtleſſneſs and ſpirit, the eaſy 
gaiety which the ditiiculties he had encoun- 
tcred had not diminiſhed, and which while it 
became his age and figure did not appear to 
leſſen the ſuſceptibility ct his heart, was ſufficient 
to ſecure him Harcourt's attachment; vr when 
wich ſo many outward perfections, he cot ſidered 
him as having loved and reſcued Victorine, this 
regard aroſe to infatuation, which even the er- 
rors that he could not long conceal were in- 
ſuficicnt for ſore time to cure; tor even thoſe 
errors were converted into perfect ions by the 
tranſmuting power of that partiality which 
Harcourt had conceived for him; and tho 
his expences ſoon exceeded the ample tum , 
which his father in law had alligned to his uſe, 

| they 
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they were conſidered only as inſtances of 
proper ſpirit and commendable pride, which 
made him very naturally defirous of returning 
into that rank of life in which he had a right 
to appear, while at the ſame timeghe did ho. 
nor to his benefactor, 

Victorine, as thoughtleſs and lively as her 
huſband, entered with all the avidity of her 
age and character into ſcenes which from 
their novelty became irreſiſtibly attractive. 
Her youth, her beauty, her utter ignorance of 
the world, and the foreign accent that added 
a peculiar charm to the ſimplicity of her con- 
verſation, drew round her a multitude of ad- 
mirers. She was pleaſed with their flattery, 
and being naturally a coquet, encouraged it; 
while her female acquaintance made at ran- 
dom, and conſiſting chiefly of young married 
women as volatile as herſelf, were but little 
calculated to check her giddy career. For 
the firſt two or three months her father rather 
encouraged than checked that rage for amuſe- 
ment, which kept her at her toil-t till dinner, 
in company from that time till five or ſix the 
next morning, and inviſible to him till the 

dinner 
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linner of the following day. Towards ſpring, 
however, he had another ſevere attack of the 
bilious complaint which had ſo often reduced 
him to the brink of the grave: and then it 
was that he miſſed the ſympathizing ſoftneſs 
of Ethelinde. His daughter indeed loved 
him, and enquired tenderly after him two 
or three times a day; but his only conſtant 
nurſe was an old houſekeeper, who conſulted 
her own eaſe much more than the alieviation 
of his infirmities; who would frequently 
buſy herſelf in putting his apartment to 
rights when he was diſpoſed to ſleep, and 
who, \when he lay reſtleſs and in pain, was 
much oftener ſnoring in her chair than atten- 
tive to the means of his relief; ſo, that the 
fatigue of awakening her being more than 
he could encounter, he ſometimes miſled his 
medicines; and ſometimes became ſo low, 
from this deſertion of Victorine, that, when 
he did take them, they loſt their efficacy. 
Cheſterville had by this time been initi- 
aed anew into thoſe ſcenes where he had 
formerly been ſo great a ſuſferer. He was 
now leſs a dupe; but their effects on his 
Vol. V. 1 morals 
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morals and his temper were more likely v pro 
be permanent. He played with greater Ech 
caution ; but the love of play took faſte had 
hold of his heart. He plunged into expence dat 
which he knew Harcourt's fortune cou dhe 
ſupport him in: but by degrees the lo nis 
of money, or rather of thoſe luxuries and 
indulgencies which nothing but the poſleſſion 
of it could ſecure him, blunted his feelings 
He had not yet ſeen his ſiſter ſince his retun 
to England. He had talked indeed fre: 
quently of going down to Graſmere, ſince 
{he could not be prevailed upon to come to 
London; but ſomething or other always 
happened to delay his journey. — The wet 
ther was dreadful; or Victorine had made 
an engagement; or Mr. Harcourt was 1ll:- 
and by degrees he grew weary of exculcs; 
loſing, with the inclination to fee his fiſter, 
even the wiſh to conceal his neglect and un- 
kindneſs by plauſible pretences : and wit this 
all the outward appearance of a man of ti ten | 
very firſt ton, he gradually acquired the ca inten 
lous and ſelfiſh inſenſibility which are ſup vate 
pcled too often to accompany boundleſ te; 
[ proſperit 
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proſperity and fincontrouled gratification, 
Ethelinde, who knew her brother too well, 
had dreaded this relapſe : and her ſuſpicion 
that all her fears were realized, increaſed 
when, after many evaſions of his long pro- 
miſed viſit, Cheſterville at length informed 
her, in the only letter he had written to 
her for two months, that it would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſee her for ſome time 
unleſs ſhe could reſolve to come to London; 
for that Mr. Harcourt, who was now ſome- 
what recovered of a tedious illneſs, had de- 
termined to go as ſoon as he was well enough, 
to the ſeat he had purchaſed in Worceſter- 
ſhire, where he had never yet been; and 
that they ſhould be eſtabliſhed there for the 
reſt of the year. The whole letter was 
cold, and Ethelinde thought haughty and 
boaſting. —It ſpoke of improvements and 
expenſive alterations intended to be made at 
this ſuperb place: and mentioned eight or 
ten thouſand pounds which Mr. Harcourt 
ntended to expend in enlarging a piece of 
water, and removing a hill that intercepted 
the view of it from the houſe: and he added 

12 — “ You 
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—“ You ſee, dear ſiſter, how difficult it Myit! 
will be for me to find time for a journey act 
into the north this ſummer ; and I wiſh yo cri 
could make it convenient to come to u, 
and that Mrs. Montgomery could accom. 
pany you: a: with in which my wife ven 


ſincerely joins with, dear Ethy, your's af-Whav: 
fectionately, though in great haſte, Mo 
| H. CHESTrERVILLE"Mvith 
Over this letter, which Ethelinde would 
not ſhew to Mrs. Montgomery, ſhe ſhed theMdaut 
bittereſt tears which had fallen from her ey poſſ 
ſince the death of her father. In all hehe f 
other trials in the comfortleſs ſociety of te latel 
Woolaſtons, and vulgar inſults of the Lud bim. 
ee her own indigent circumſtance it e. 
even in the abſence of the man ſhe adored- ſte 
there was ſomething not unpleaſing mingle prog 
with her ſorrows.— But here, in the negl««M on 1 
and ingratitude of her brother—of hin hard 
whom ſhe had ſo tenderly loved—for whom terv: 
ſhe had unrepiningly ſuffered—there was a of v 
guild, to the endurance of which her reſolu he, 
tion was, quite unequal. She ſaw in his be w 
| Kayiour to her more than negle&t—ſhe fa", of I 


with 
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with great reluctance, that while he could 
not well avoid giving her a cold and barely 


ſhould accept it. He had diſcovered that 
Mr. Harcourt's fortune, ſplendid as it was, 


have occaſion for: and he did-not wiſh that 
Montgomery, of whom his uncle ſpoke 
rith great affection; or Ethelinde, whom 
he proſeſſed to love as well as his own 
daughter; or Mrs. Montgomery; ſhould 
poſſeſs a large, or indeed any ſhare of what 
he ſo well knew how to diſpoſe of. But 
ately conſcious of this narrow principle 
himſelf, he had not been able to diſguiſe 
it even in the ſhort letter he wrote to his 
ſſter; but ſo rapid and irreſiſtible is the 
progreſs of ſelfiſh avarice when once it ſeizes 
on the human heart, that Ethelinde had 
hardly received the letter ſooner than Cheſ- 


* what claim has Montgomery to any part 


13 his 


civil invitation, it was not his intention ſhe 


was not at all more than he ſhould himſelf 


terville had perſuaded himſelf of the juſtice 
of what he deſired.—. What claim,” cried 
he, as he argued the matter with himfelf,--, 


On OE nt, 


of Harcourt's fortune? he is only the ſon of 
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his half ſiſter, and certainly ought not to 


deprive my wife of any ſhare of her inherit. 
ance. Beſides, *tis ten to one if ever he re 
turns from the Eaſt Indies. As to his mo- 
ther, what uſe has an old woman for money; 
if Harcourt gives her a little decent annuity 
it is quite enough. As to Ethy indeed, | 
' ſhould be glad to be ſure to have her pro- 
perly provided for; and if Harcourt has: 
mind to make her a preſent of a thouſand 
or fifreen hundred pounds it may not be 
amiſs; but as ſhe intends to mope away her 
life in that out of the way place with Mont. 
gomery's mother, I ſee no ſort of uſe in her 
having more; and I cannot think it other- 
wiſe than an unjuſt robbery of my ſon, who 
has ſurely the beſt right to all his grandfa- 
ther has, that I do not want: beſides, I may 
have a large family, and 'twill be hard to 
have that money given to others which 
ought to be a proviſion for my younger 
children.” 

Thus argued the man, who had only 3 
few months before received his ſiſter's jewels, 
and diſpoſed of them for his ſupport ; who 

264 -; WW, had 
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had been obliged to Montgomery for his 


frequently hazarded, at games of chance, 
more than four times the ſum which he 
thought a ſufficient proviſion for that ſiſter; 
and too much for that generous diſintereſted 
friend, of whoſe death he thought with in- 
difference, and whole unwearied friendſhip 
he had forgotten. 

Ethelinde, while ſhe felt and deplored in 
ſlence this cruel change in the heart of her 
brother, made no effort to counteract the 
effect his artifice had on Mr. Harcourr. 
She knew that he had given his ſiſter on 
their firſt meeting three Bank bills of a thou- 
land pounds each, to make up, he told her, 
at once, her loſs in France. This ſum 
Mrs. Montgomery had immediately laid out 
in the ſtocks; and it made Ethelinde caſy as 
to her future ſupport. , If Montgomery re- 
turned even without fortune, it was enough 
to ſecure them all competence in that retire- 
ment which every hour endeared to her; 
„If he returned ſucceſsful, they ſhould have 
0 more than they wanted; and if he never re- 
* turned 


maintenance while in priſon; and who now 
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turnet!—an idea which too often forced-itſcif 
on her trembling heart—if he never returned 
—'of what uſe would be the riches of th: 
world to his mother or to herſelf. 

Ethelinde therefore ſuffered her brother 
and his wife to proceed in monopolizing 
entirely the preſent favour and the future 
tortune of Mr. Harcourt. Mr. Harcoun 
himſelf, however, relinquiſhed leſs willingly 
the delight which, from their firſt interview, 
he had received from the company of his 
ſiſter and her fair friend; and as foon as he 
arrived at his houfe in Worceſterſhire, he 
wrote preſſingly to them to come to him. 
But Mrs. Montgomery, whoſe health anxi- 
ety had cruelly ſhaken, could not determine 
to quit-the tranquil ſcenes of Graſmere for 
the tumultuous abode of gaiety and ſplen- 
dour; for ſuch Victorine, unconſcious ct 
his motives, had, at Cheſterville's deſire, 
deſcribed Mr. Harcourt's houſe to be in het 
letters to Ethelinde. The improvements 


that were in progreſs, the amuſements ſhe 
partook, and the variety of company ſhe 
ſaw, ſhe deſcribed with as much viva— 
| city 
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city as ſhe enjoyed them; narratives which 
Ethelinde read with pity. and concern, and 
from which the ſick heart of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery recoiled with diſtaſte, | 

Very differently did hey paſs thoſe days, 
which, fond as they were of each other and of 
the ſolitude they inhabited, would have paſted 
in ſerene ſatisfaction, had not every one in its 
progreſs been embittered with anxiety. At 
length however they were rendered compara- 
tively happy, by receiving letters from 
Montgomery that he was arrived at Bengal. 


But, grateful as his mother was to heaven 
for this intelligence, the idea of the fearful 


diſtance between them, and the dangers to 


which (ſince Mr. Harcourt's return) ſhe had 


needleſsly permitted him to be expoſed, hung 


heavy on her heart; and Ethelinde had often 


occaſion to ſhew an appearance of confidence 
and courage ſhe was far from feeling, to 
ſuſtain the ſpirits of her venerable — be. 
loved friend. 
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Warns Ethelinde was watching over 
the declining health, and ſoothing the pain- 
ful ſolicitude of Mrs. Montgomery, many 
weeks paſſed - not indeed happily, but in 
that ſtate of ſatisfaction which the conſciou!- 
neſs of doing her duty, of acquitting her- 
ſelf towards heaven and earth, has alone 
power to beſtow. This reſigned and chear- 
tul confidence was confirmed, when other 
letters were receiysd tem- Montgomery.— 
Theſe gave an account of his health having 
received leſs injury from the climate than i: 
common to Europeans during, their firll 
abode in it: the letter to his mother. was 
particularly chearful, and irs peruſal gave 
her at firſt more pleaſure than her heart had, 
ſince his departure, been capable of feeling; 
but after ſhe began to ſtudy it, as ſhe did 
for many days, all her anxiety returned, 
though not to ſo painful an exceſs. She re- 
flected 
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made her ſo ingenious in tormenting herſelf, 
thar ſhe was perpetually conſidering all the 
circumſtances which might ſince that period 
have occurred to retard or prevent his return. 
It was ſtill worſe when ſhe read his letter to 
Ethelinde. The ardour of his affection for 
her, had rendered him leſs capable of diſ- 
ſimulation; and forgetting the probability 
there was that his mother would ſee his let- 
ter, he related the diſaſters of his voyage, 
which had been tedious and unhealthy ; and 
there appeared a languor and deſpondence 
in the ſtyle, a dread of being ſeparated from 
| her for. ever, which he could not diſguiſe. 
Of his actual ſituation he ſaid, that it 
might be extremely lucrative to ſome other 
man; but that he had found it ſo 
impoſſible with his principles and his feel- 
ings to fill it, that he had ſolicited and ob- 
tained a removal to a diſtant ſettlement; 
where his knowledge of languages would be 
of great ſervice to the compaay, and whi- 

ther 


fected that eight months had paſſed fince 
that letter was written; and her tenderneſs 
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ther he ſhould go in a few weeks from the 
date of his letter. He ſpoke in his letter to 
his mother of the ſame intention, but to her 
he deſcribed it as a matter of choice and of 
probavie advantage. Now however it ap- 
peared, not only as removing him farther 
from her, and making it much longer before 
the letters of recall which ſhe had ſent out 
would reach him; but as a meaſure to which 
he was compelled by the unpleaſantneſs of 
that ſituation which had been ſo differently 
deſcribed to him; and magnifying all her 
apprehenſions, ſhe ſoon relapſed into the de- 
preſſing anxiety from which the firſt peruſal 
of theſe letters had rouſed her. 

Ethelinde, tender and timid as ſhe was, 
was yet ſo much tranquillized by having 
good accounts of his health, and ſo gratified 
by thoſe expreſſions of unalterable, and if 
poſſible of encreaſed attachment with which 
his letters were filled, that her heart ſeemed 
again open to the lively impreſſions of 
hope; and the future appeared to her in 
ſofter colours, Spring was now far advanced, 
and 
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and the ſcaſon contributed to ſoothe her 
mind and to aid her repreſentation of future 
happineſs, when Montgomery ſhould return; 
and, relieving her from every ſorrow and 
ſolicitude, give to the beautiful ſcenes of 
Graſinere their greateſt charm. 

Every ſpot about the cortage was endeared 
to her by ſome recollection of him. The 


row of laurels in the court, he had himſelf 


planted when he firſt came thither with his 
mother; they were now large trees; and be- 
yond them, next the water, was a weeping 
willow; under which he had been uſed to 
fit with a book, on a bench he had made 


himſelf. Several drawings he had done of 


rocks and little pieces of ſcenery about the 
lake, hung in the parlour; and over his 
mother's chair was a picture of him painted 
in France when he was a boy. On thefe 
memorials Ethelinde had with melancholy 
pleaſure gazed during the long winter; 
now ſhe looked at them with renewed 
ſenſations of hope and delight. Mont- 
gomery was well; his love was undiminiſhed; 


his abſence, now no longer neceſſary, was 
likely 
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likely to terminate many years ſooner than 
her moſt ſanguine expectations had repre. 
ſented. She thought with delight on the 
moment when ſhe ſhould give him an ac- 
count of the manner in which ſhe had paſſed 
her time ſince his departure: in attending 
on his beloved mother; in perfecting her. 
ſelf in thoſe accompliſhments he delighted 
in; in ſtudying the books he loved; and as 
ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe beheld, with confciou; 
ſatisfaction, a face and figure which had loſt 
none of their charms during his abſence. 
When any apprehenſions of accidents or de- 
lays occurred to her, ſhe repulſed and ſtifled 
them as much as poſſible, and endeavoured 
to in part ſome portion of her own confidence 
and hope to the boſom of Mrs. Montgo- 
mcry; for whom ſhe not only felt as bcing 
the mother of her lover, but with the ſame 
tenderneſs as if ſhe had been her own. Se 
ſeemed indeed to have filled that vacancy 
in her ſoft heart which the loſs of her father 
had left; but time diminiſhed nothing of 
that filial tenderneſs with which ſhe had 
loved him, and now cheriſhed his memory: 
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Towards the middle of May ſhe received 
from her brother, who now very feldom 
wrote, a cold letter in anſwer to ſeveral of 
her's. He ſeemed out of humour, without 
knowing, or at leaſt being willing to own, 
why he was ſo: he named the perpetual ill 
health of Mr. Harcourt in a way that Ethe- 
linde thought — added, bis 
idea is now to have Mrs. Montgomery and 
you with him at Clare Park this ſummer.— 
You may do as you pleaſe, but truſt me you 
will find it far from pleaſant.” Ethelinde 
felt hurt, not only by the general coldneſs 
of the letter, but by the defire it expreſſed 
to keep her and Mrs. Montgomery at a diſ- 
tance from Mr. Harcourt. A confuſed idea 
of his motives mingled itſelf with her reſlect- 
ions.“ Is it poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, © that 
Harry can ſuppoſe our preſence would be 
prejudicial to him ?—Surely he cannot har- 
bour of me—of Mrs. Montgomery—any ſuſ- 
picions that we are capable of 1njuring his 
intereſt, even if it were in our power !—l 
will rather ſuppoſe that the reluctance, which, 
however diſtantly ex preſſed, is evident enough, 

ariſes 
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ariſes from conſciouſneſs that he has again 
embarked in indiſcreet expences. He fears 
I may remonſtrate with him; he loves not 
to hear advice; ſolicitous only to forget the 
paſt that he may enjoy the preſent, he would 
evade the repreſentations of his ſiſter who te- 
members too much of one to enter with equal 
avidity into the plealures offered by the 
other, and who might, he thought, diſturb 
his gaiety by ſetting before: him what he 
was ſo deſirous of recollecting no longer. A 
few poſts after the receipt of this letter, 
Mrs. Montgomery received one from Mr. 
Harcourt, which ran thus 


Periland Place, May 17, 17—. 


* What can be the reaſon, my dear ſiſter, 
that I hear fo ſeldom from you, and that, 
ſince the letter which informed me of the 
favourable intelligence you have received of 
our dear Charles, I have not had one line 
from you or from Ethelinde. While you 
fondly count the moments that are yet to 
clapſe before. you can embrace your ſon, do 
not forget, dear Caroline, that you have 2 
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brother equally anxious for the arrival of 
that fortunate period; and who has, alas! 
no ſon of his own. Mrs. Cheſterville is de- 
frous of ſtaying in London ſome time longer 
—ſhe muſt be indulged. Of Mr. Cheſter- 
ville, I of late fee ſo little that I cannot ſay 
much; —he is I know as fond of London as 
my daughter is, at this gay ſeaſon; but my 
health and my inclination equally urge me 
to go immediately, into Worceſterſhire. 
| Contrive, I beg of you, to meet me there, 
Change of ſcene will benefit your health ; 
nothing can be of fo great advantage to 
mine, as your's and Ethelinde's company; 
nothing elſe indeed has power to mitigate 
the pains of body and mind which are fre- 
quently to be endured by your ever aſtec- 
tionate 


W. Harcourt.” 


To this letter Ethelinde prevailed on 
Mrs. Montgomery to give an anſwer of 
aſſent. They had no buſineſs in London; 
and therefore fixing their departure at the 
diſtance of a week, when they knew Mr. 

Harcourt 
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Harcourt would be in Worceſterſhire, they 
Joined him there by ſlow journies. Ethe- 
linde left Graſmere with regret, but till in 
the delightful hope of reviſiting it ſoon with 
Montgomery. The journey afforded her 
pleaſure, from the novelty of the ſcenes it 
preſented to her: ſhe ſaw with ſatisfaction 
that Mrs. Montgomery's thoughts, though 
never to be diverted from their principal 
object, took a more chearful turn; and 
though after her arrival at Clare Park, ſhe 
declined being much in company, ſhe became 
more chearful than ſhe had been for many 
months before. There were yet very few 
families in the neighbourhood, as it was the 
ſeaſon when London was full of attractions; 
but, in the company of his ſiſter and of Ethe- 
linde, Mr. Harcourt found new reaſon to 
delight in the tranquillity which was, in the 
abſence of Cheſterville and Victorine, reſtored 
to his houſe. 

Cheſterville, was very little pleaſed 
with the party who were now ſo well 
pleaſed with each other; but he was too 
deeply immerſed in the purſuit of thoſe 
| pleaſures 
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pleaſures which London only afforded, to 
prevail upon himſelf to quit it in order to 
counteract the influence he apprehended. 
He was polite enough therefore to affect 
content he was far from feeling; and Victo- 
tine, inattentive to every thing but amuſement, 
conſidered very little about her father; or 
when ſhe thought of him, rather rejoiced 
that the company of Mrs. Montgomery and 
Ethelinde would preclude the neceſſity of 
her early attendance on him in the country. 
Her child, of whom he was extremely fond, 
vas with him, and that ſhe thought ſufficient 
" WW (ecurity againſt any other partiality. The 
e natural tenderneſs of Ethelinde's heart made 
her alſo much attached to the little boy, and 
gave her new character, new charms, in the 
eyes of Harcourt; who could not reflect 
: MW vichout pain on the different diſpoſition of 

Victorine. Whenever he involuntarily made 

this compariſon, he inſtantly reverted to his 
oon conduct; and aſked himſelf whether the 
| WO faults of Victorine were not rather owing 
to his former neglect of her, than to her 
natural diſpoſition; and, while he blamed his 

| | own 
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own former errors, he endeavoured to excuſe 
thoſe in the preſent conduct of his daughter, 
to which could he not be blind, while the en. 
dearing manners of Ethelinde perpetually 
reminded him of a contraſt ſo mortifying, 

In every ſoothing attention to him and 
to his ſiſter, in the practice of every virtue 
and the cultivation of every talent that gives 
dignity and luſtre to the female character, 
Ethelinde paſſed in retirement near three 
months, before Cheſterville and his wife 
came into the country, Her walks, though 
ſolitary, were not unpleaſing; for the image 
of Montgomery was ever preſent to her, and 
the ſanguine hope of his return ſoothed and 
tranquillized her mind, 

But this calm was at an end when, in 
the month of Auguft, Cheſterville and Vic- 
torine came down, He could not live an 


hour without company, play, and the high: 
eſt luxuries of the table: the had no other 
pleaſure in coming into the country, than that 
which ſhe was to derive from the ſplendour 
they were to exhibit before the neighbouring 


families; who no ſooner heard of their arrr!- 
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val, than they began a round of dinners, in 
which, all, whether they could afford it or 
not, emulated the luxury and magnificence 


of Clare Park. Mrs. Montgomery had been 


reconciled to her long abſence from her be- 
loved cottage by ſeeing how much her 
brother was gratified by her abode with 
him ; but now ſhe became very anxious to 
return to it; for though ſhe uſually declined 
appearing in company, the whole ſtyle of 
the houſe was become unpleaſing to her; 
and ſhe ſaw with ſilent concern, that Mr. 
Harcourt was rendered unhappy by a man- 
ner of life which he yet wanted reſolution to 
break through. 

Ethelinde was yet more unhappy than 
either of them: for, in addition to the de- 
ſultory, confuſed, aud generally diſagreeable 
ſociety, which broke in upon her time and 
fati gued her with pertneſs and inſipidity, ſhe 
had occaſion to remark, almoſt on their firſt 
interview, the ſtrange alteration which proſ- 
perity had - made in her brother. e was 


now no longer the gay and amiable, though 


thoughtleſs Cheſterville, who was at once 
| blamed 
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blamed and beloved :—but his manners par. 
took of the change that had happened in 
his heart. The ambition which was now : 
leading feature in his character, had irritated 
rather than checked that love of play that 
had before been ſo fatal to him: but it had 
taught him caution, reſerve, and artifice, 
He had of late paſſed all his time between 
the cabals of party, and the vigils of the 
gaming-houſe; and his vivacity and his 
feeling had vaniſhed together. Hardnels 
and careleſſneſs of manner had ſucceeded: 
and, though he was ſtill on his guard before 
Mr. Harcourt, he no longer took any pains 
to conceal from the reſt of the world, the 
ſentiments he had adopted, or the life he 
preferred. Amid all his former errors, 
Ethelinde had ever depended on the natural 
goodneſs and rectitude of his heart; and 
fondly hoped, that his innate generoſity and 
tenderneſs would finally conquer the defects 
of his character: but when ſhe found him 
become proud, reſerved, and ungrateful, 
avaricious, ambitious, and oſtentatious; valu- 


ing himſelf on his birth, which never before 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have been conſidered enough, 


and diſpleaſed at every expence Mr. Har- 
court engaged in, which contributed nothing 
to the gratification of his vanity, Ethelinde 
could deceive herſelf no more, and was con- 
vinced too certainly that ſhe had no longer 
2 brother. Among the people of high 
faſhion, with whom only he was accuſtomed 
to live, Ethelinde heard him, with ſome 
lurpriſe, mention Lord Hawkhurſt. 

Of whom do you ſpeak, Harry,“ en- 
quired ſhe: of my father's brother?“ 

5 Certainly,” replied he. I know no 
other of the name.” 

* And you have often ſeen his Lord- 
hip?“ 

« Very often. He and the family are 
coming to his houſe in this country in a few 
days, in order to be near us the reſt of the 
ſummer. We are to be a good deal to- 
ether.” + 

Ethelinde, however unwilling to mortify 
him, could not help ſaying gravely—** You 
have forgotten then, or at leaſt forgiven the 


offence you once took, when you thought 
that 
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that Lord Hawkhurſt neglected my father 
and inſulted me.” 

* Oh, as to that,” replied he coldly,— 
« it was merely miſrepreſentation; what 
could he do, you know, for other people 
when he has ſo large a family of his own.— 
That is, you know—that among people cf 
a certain rank -in ſhort, it is impoſſible 
that in a certain ſtyle of life the ſame atten- 
tion can be given to relations as -middling 
folks can give, who may have, perhaps, 
nothing elſe to do.” 

Not if the relations of theſe people in! 
certain ſtyle are diſtreſſed,” replied Ethelinde. 
—“ But in affluence, in proſperity, there 
is no occaſion to remind them of the ties ot 
blood. Lord Hawkhurſt could forſake and 
neglect his brother in penury; in the con- 
fines of a priſon; but to his nephew, poſleſled 
of Mr. Harceurt's income, Lord HawKkhull 
teels himſelf related.” 

Natural enough,” ſaid Cheſterville 
careleſsly.— It is the way of the, world, 
child, and if you are determined to quarre| 


with every body who does the ſame, you 
had 
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had better return again to Graſmere, for you 
will hardly find elſewhere any ſuch ſentimen- 
tal folks as you ſeem to deſire.“ 

J wiſh I was at Graſmere,” ſighed Ethe- 
linde, her eyes filling with tears, “or rather 
with that beloved parent, who, but for ſuch 
deteſtable doctrine, might ſtill have been 
alive.” 

Vous etes la Maitreſſe Madame,” cried 
Cheſterville, yawning. 

This was rather too much ; the gentleneſs 
of Ethelinde gave way a moment to indigna- 
tion ſhe could not ſuppreſs.— Good God! 
Mr. Cheſterville,” cried ſhe, “ 1s it thus you 
receive the mention of a father—of ſuch a fa- 
ther—whoſe death 

% Lookee, ſiſter,” interrupted he very 
abruptly, „I have now the means of being 
happy, and happy I am determined to 
make myſelf. What is the uſe of croak- 
ng over paſt troubles? *twill mend no- 
thing; and now they are over, why ſhould 


we think about them? Come, have done 


vhimpering, child, and go dreſs yourſelf for 
dinner. Some Frenchman, Voltaire is it not, 
Vor. V. K ſays, 
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ſays, © que les maux ne ſont bon que peur oblier. 
Faith 1 am quite of his mind; and of that g 
ſome other honeſt fellow, a poet of our ow, 
1 forget who, who ſays— 


4 Curs'd by no ſlaviſh rules, our wiſeſt plan 
4 15 ſure — to be as happy as we can.“ 


Believe me, Ethy, a pretty woman, (and u 
on my ſoul you are ſometimes divinely hand 
ſome) a pretty woman never miſtakes her in. 
tereſt more than when ſhe affects to be wilt 
and ſententious. If you would but be a little 
ridiculous, put on a good deal of rouge, an 
talk a reaſonable quantity of nonſenſe, I ſhoul; 
not doubt ſeeing you ſo much the faſhion that 
you might form ſome high connection.“ 
<« have no ſuch ambition, Sir,” ſaid Ethe 
linde; „ ſurely among other things that yo. 
have ſuddenly forgotten are your obligation 
and my affection for the generous—— (he! 


not indeed rich, and therefore I.muſt not pe! 
haps call him your friend) - the generous, nd 
ble minded Montgomery,” 

No upon my ſoul I have a great rega! 
for Montgomery; I have faith; but what 
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good does it do, you know, to a fellow ſo 
manv thouſand nu!:s off, and who, perllaps, 
may never come back. FI anſwer for it he 
thinks but little of this violent affection that 


you ſancy you have for him. Upon my life, 
Ethy, 1 with you happy, and therefore I wiſh 
vou could get this whining romantic nontenfe 
cut of your head abcut inviolable friendſhip 
and everlaſting love: ſtuff that you have 
picked up from the novels and ſtory books 
you are eternally reading. In real life ſuch 
things are not. Why now only conſider for a 
moment how exceſſively filly you will look, 
if after pining and peaking away twelve or 
fourteen years of your beſt looking days in 
hopes of the dear youth's return to fulfil his 
rows, he imports an Aſiatic wife and half a 
dozen little yellow children ; you of courſe 
vill die of deſpair; Ceft la regle, you know: 
and ſo poor Charles, who of courſe thinks you 
have more ſenſe than to wait for ſuch diſtant 
contingencies, will be hurt and unhappy, and 
all that, perhaps the reſt of his life.“ 

This image, however ludicrouſly repre- 
lented, was inſupportable. Ethelinde, inca- 
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pable of anſwering, roſe and left the room; 
and her brother, carcleſs of the pain he ha! 
thus wantonly inflicted, went out at anothe 
door, humming a tune, and calling to his gen. 
tleman to attend him in his dreſſing room. 

Ethelinde, after this dialogue, avoided x 
much as poſſible being alone with her bro 
ther, which was by no means dithcult ; for be 
fore he and Victorine were viſible in a mom 
ing, ſhe had uſually made breakfaſt for Mr. 
Montgomery and Mr. Harcourt, had read i 
them for three or four hours, and had retire 
to her muſic or her books. 
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Cheſterville roſe late, and then drove M N 
rode out for the reſt of the morning, returneſi mus 
only time enough to dreſs for dinner, at whic rage 
he had generally company; and as ſoon 1M;j;. 
coffee was over, play filled up the interval, ii twee 
ſupper, at three or four in the morning, brokf ther 
up the tables. 25 
Diſcontent and diſappointment preyed ei hou 
the health and ſpirits of Mr. Harcourt ; an whe 
their effect was the more ſevere, becauſe h liſp 
tenderneſs for his daughter prevented his te enjo 


monſtrating with her or her huſband. H 
fortun 
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fortune was ſo ample that their expences, 
great as they were, had not yet hurt it. He 
was content that they ſhould expend his in- 
come; and when he felt himſelf diſpoſed to 
murmur at the little conſideration they ſeemed 
to have for him in the manner of their doing 
it, he ſtill endeavoured to repreſs them, and 
to perſuade himſelf it was um eaſonable that 
two young people, who poſſeſſed all the ad- 
vantages of nature and fortune, ſhould ſubmit 
to that confined manner of life, which misfor- 
tune and ill health had rendered deſirable to 
his ſiſter and himſelf. | 

Mrs. Montgomery ſaw, but was too gene- 
tous and too conſiderate to notice or encou- 
rage, uneaſineſs which could only be produc- 
tive of a coolneſs, perhaps of a breach be- 
tween him and his children: ſhe endeavoured, 
therefore, to divert his attention from the ſcenes 
of diſſipation that paſſed in one part of the 
houſe by forming a little ſociety in the other, 
where, under the pretence of being herſelf in- 
diſpoſed, her brother might, in her apartment, 
enjoy his own amuſements and his own hours. 
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CH TTER- Xx; 


Tur family of Lord Hawkhurſt was now 
arrived at Aberſley, the ſeat of his anceſtors, 
an old but magnificent houſe about ten miles 
from the ſeat of Mr. Harcourt. They ſent 
immediately to enquire after the family at 
Clare Pak; and his Lordſhip, in a very af. 
tectionate letter to his nephew, expretled a 
wiſh that, among perſons ſo nearly related, 
all ceremony might be waved; and propoſed 
with Lady Hawkhurſt and his daughters to 
have the honor of dining with Mr. Harcourt 
the following Thurſday. 

Cheſterville, who, well born as he was, had 
lately acquired a paſſion for nobility, and had 
learned to value himſelf on his deſcent, was 
pleaſed with this letter ; and Mr. Harcourt, 
deſirous of ſhewing every attention to the un- 
cle of Victorine's huſband, deſired him to ex- 
preſs his pleaſure at the propoſal, and to give 


orders for ſuch an entertainment as would do 
honor 
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of the viſitors. 

Thus commiſhoned, Cheſterville failed not 
to acquit himſelf well. Every delicacy that 
money could purchaſe was procured in pro- 
ſulion. The ſuperb ſervices of plate; the ele- 
gant decorations of the table; the numerous 
:tendants, and faſhionable luxuries that were 


the conviction of Harcourt's boundleſs for- 
tune, which in London was leſs exhibited and 
els remarked. 

Mrs. Montgomery, conquering on this oc— 
caſion her reluctance to mix with company, 
lat at table, of which Victorine did the ho- 
nours; and Ethelinde, more beautiful than 
erer, took her ſeat below the youngeſt of the 
Lady Cheſterville's; who all affected to be 
highly gratified by thus meeting her, though 
lo few months had paſled ſince they neglected 
and ſlandered her. 

Lady Hawkhurſt, however, though ſhe 
now ſtudiouſly concealed it, was not leſs ſen- 
ble of the pain ſhe had always felt in being 
compelled internally to acknowledge the ſu- 
K 4 periority 
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periority her perſonal charms had over thoſe 
by which ſhe hoped her daughters would long 
ſince have obtained affluent eſtabliſhments, 
None of them were yet married. By a change 
of miniſtry her Lord had loſt his places; and 
his fortune was fo conditioned as to leave it 
little in his power to provide for his daugh- 
ters in a manner ſuitable to their rank. It 
had been the ſtudy of her Ladyſhip's life to 
get them well married; but in this important 
object the had hitherto failed, probably from 
the ill judged avidity with which ſhe pur- 
ſued it. 

The day paſſed with all that unmeaning 
politeneſs which fo ill ſupplies the place of 
confidence and affection. Harcourt exerted 
himſelf as much as he could ; Mrs. Montgo- 
mery had ever all the eaſe and unaffected ele- 
gance of real faſhion. The young ladies were 
ſprightly and talkative, and converſed with 
Victorine on what they had ſeen and done in 
London after ſhe left it; and Lady Hawk- 
hurſt dropped the uſual haughty ſuperiority of 
her manner for a ſort of fawning politeneſs, 
extremely diſguſting to Mrs, Montgomery 

and 
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and Ethelinde, but ſuch: as her Ladyſhip 
thought exactly calculated to impreſs the 
whole company with ideas of her goodneſs 
and condeſcenſion; while Lord Hawkhurft 
addreſſed himſelf principally to Mr. Har- 
court; and among many encomiums on his 
generoſity to his dear nephew, he ſpared not 
to ſpeak of that dear nephew 1n very high 
terms, to talk very much at large of the fa- 
mily intereſt, and to provoſe bringing him 
into parliament for one of his own boroughs. 
Cheſterville was now no longer the giddy un- 
fortunate boy, of whom he never augured any 
good ; but his dear Harry, his only nephew, 
the ſecond hope of his family. Ethelinde, 
who, except her brother, was alone ſenſible of 
this extraordinary change, could hardly re- 
preſs the diſlike and contempt that ſhe felt. 
She was civil, however, but filent; and heartily 
rejoiced when the whole party, after inviting 
Mr. Harcourt and all his family to dinner the 
following week, returned home. Lady Hawk- 
hurſt was no ſooner ſeated in her coach, and 
driven from the door, than ſhe thus began— 


« Either this Mr. Harcourt has a mine, or he 
K 5 1s 
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is a madman. Pray, my Lord, does he always 
make the figure he did to-day ?” 

* Yes, I believe ſo,” replied Lord Hawk. 
hurſt; © and why ſhould he not? he has a 
very great fortune.” 

«© So I always underſtood, but I had no 
idea hot great a fortune. I figured to my- 
ſelf too that he was an old man; why he is yet 
in the middle of life.” 

About three and forty, I believe; though 
ill health and a reſidence in a hot climate, 
make him, I think, look older than he is.“ 

* Andpray, my Lord, what do you judge 
his fortune really to be 2? 

The eſtate in this country is a good four 
thouſand five hundred a year after all deduc- 
tions. He has made, I underſtand, a very 
advantageous purchaſe in Staffordſhire of up- 
_ wards of three. He has a very great eſtate 
{till in Jamaica, and I have been credibly in- 
formed not leſs than ſixty thouſand pounds in 
the funds.” 

e And will your nephew, will Cheſterville 
be poſſeſt of all this?“ 

I ſup- 
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«I ſuppoſe ſo; yes certainly, unleſs he 
marries again.” 

A filence of ſome minutes enſued. * Un- 
leſs he marries again,” repeated Lady Hawk- 
hurſt to herſelf; “and why ſhould he not? 
What a match for Lady Belle or Lady Helen. 
What fignifies age? beſides he is not ſo old.” 
From this moment, the idea that it was poſſi- 
ble to bring this about, took ſuch ſtrong poſ- 
ſeſſion of her Ladyſhip's imagination that ſhe 
could think of nothing elſe. Four thouſand 
five hundred a year here; three more in Stat- 
fordſhire; as much again in Jamaica, and 
ſixty thouſand pounds in the funds !” repeated 
ſhe, as ſhe was undreſſing; “ and all to go to 
a natural daughter, that little black Spaniſh 
girl, while my daughters may drag out their 
lives in the honourable indigence of neceſũ- 
tous nobility, and live all together pining on 
a poor four or five hundred a year, with a job 
coach, two maids and a footman.“ 

J have been thinking, my Lord,” ſaid 
ſhe to her huſband the next morning, as ſhe 
made tea for him in her dreſſing room, I 
have been thinking what a pity it is that Mr. 
Harcourt 


On 
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Harcourt does not marry again. He is an 
agreeable man! really think him very agree- 
able; and what a fortune ! I declare I ſhould 
not be ſorry to hear he had taken a fancy to 
Lady Arabella.” 

Nor I, I give you my honor, Madam, 
I wonder, that anxious as you juſtly are on 
that point, 1t never occurred to you before.” 

„Why I had fancied him an old decrepid 
creature; and as to his fortune, I never ima- 
gined it ſo ſplendid.” 

« Well, Madam, ſince you now ſee him 
and his fortune in another light, try what can 
be done to make him look upon either of your 
daughters as a deſirable party for him : but 
let me give you one piece of advice; the 
girls have loſt two or three very good matches, 
and I ſuſpect that you don't fiſh with art 
enough; before the prey is well hooked you 
draw your line. Excuſe me; you underſtand 
the terms of angling; the artificial fly will 
not do here; it muſt be a ground bait ; and 
remember that it is the intereſt of ſo many to 
ſpoil your ſport, that you mult have all your 
eyes about you,” 
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*« Pooh ! my Lord, I am ſerious.“ 

&« I give you my honor, Madam, ſo am I; 
perfectly ſerious ; and therefore Lady Hawk- 
burſt it is that I bid you beware of Mrs. 
Montgomery, of Cheſterville and his little 
hawk-eyed wife, and above all of my demure, 
but very pretty, and, as I ſuſpect, very ſly 
niece Ethelinde.“ 

« Surely you don't think ſhe has the ſame 
plan herſelf ?” 

No; ſhe is ſaid to be engaged, you 
know, to young Montgomery; but there 1s 
no—T ſay, Madam, there is no knowing— 
money—money, Lady Hawkhurit, does every 
thing in this world.” This polite and noble 
couple ſoon after parted ; and her Ladyſhip 
cctiring to her bouzoir, fat down to conſider 
how {he ſhould open the campaign againſt the 
heart of poor Harcourt, in whoſe park and 
houſe, plate, jewels, equipage, and fortune, 
ſhe ſaw ſo many charms. 

Lady Arabella, brought up to conſider a 
great eſtabliſhment as the only good worthy 
of her ambition, and now in her twenty fifth 


year, had ſeen, not without much ſevere mor- 
tification, 
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tification, many of her acquaintance who had, 
ſhe thought, no better pretenſtons than her- 
felf, diſpoſed of to men of fortune. The mer- 
cenary maxims in which ſhe had been edu- 
cated made her entirely mdifferent as to the 
accompliſhments of the perſon ſhe might 
marry ; and Mr. Harcourt's fortune being 
adequate to her expectation, ſhe readily en- 
tered into the plan her mother ſuggeſted, and 
became immediately in conſequence of this 
arrangement ſo extremely attached to Victo- 
rine and Ethelinde, that ſhe could not reſiſt 
the pleafure of viſiting them twice on horſe- 
back before the day when they were to mect 
again; and contrived ſo adroitly to flatter 
Victorine, that ſhe became quite charmed with 
her company, and much of her thoughts and 
converſation dwelt on the good humour, vi- 
vacity, elegance, and faſhion of Lady Belle, 
The day at length arrived when the family 
at Clare Park were to fulfil their engagement 
at Aberſley. Mrs. Montgomery, who really 
was ill, was allowed to decline going. Ethe— 
linde felt the neceſſity of her attendance, and 


however reluctantly, was obliged to comply; 
but 
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EY 
bat ſhe was now going to viſit for the firſt 


time the paternal ſeat of her anceſtors—the 
place where her father had paſſed his youth, 
and which ſhe had often heard him deſcribe 
with that melancholy delight which a ſenſible 
mind feels in recalling the ſcenes of thoſe gay 
hopes and early enjoyments that return no 
more. To this houſe, his profeſſion, and the 
coolneſs which had, in conſequence of his 
marriage, long alienated him from his bro- 
ther, had occaſioned him to be many years 
1 ſtranger. He had often expreſſed to his 
daughter a wiſh to reviſit it with her; and 
now! ſhe was, by a chain of unexpected 
rents, to go thither——not as a daughter of 
the family, but as a mere viſitor; and to re- 
call the image of her father only to recollect 
that he was in his coffin in the neighbouring 
church; which, like many of thoſe in remote 
counties, yet adjoined the old family manſion 
of the Cheſtervilles. 

With ſpirits extremely depreſſed, Ethe- 
inde fat out. They were not raiſed by ob- 
ſerving the careleſs indifference of her brother, 
who, occupied entirely by preſent plans and 

pleaſures, 


. 
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pleaſures, ſeemed not to have the leaſt recol. 
lection of the circumſtance that ſo deeply 
affected his ſiſter. Their noble hoſts received 
the whole party with expreſſions of civility 
bordering on adulation. Lady Hau khurſt 
addreſſed herſelf with marked attention to 
Mr. Harcourt : ſhe placed him next to her- 
ſelf; converſed with him about his. improve- 
ments, which ſhe highly commended ; ſoſt- 
ened her voice when ſhe enquired about his 
illneſs, and aſked with all the affectation of 
tender ſolicitude what advice he had had, 
and from what medicines and regimen he 
found moſt benefit? Harcourt, utterly un- 
conſcious of the meaning of all this ſolicitude, 
anſwered her enquiries and cajoleries with the 
air of a man who felt himſelf obliged and 
fatigued by well meant but irkfome civilities. 
At length the tedious dinner ended, and by 
the ladies retiring he was releaſed. 

Lady Hawkhurſt left the young ladies for 
a few moments; and then, as the Lady Cheſ- 
tervilles and Victorine had nearly exhauſted 
the topics that were common between them, 


one of them propoſed going to the billiard 
room 


C 
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room till tea time; to which Victorine aſ- 
ſented : but Ethelinde, whoſe melancholy 
refle&tions unfitted her for play or converſa- 
tion, begged to be excuſed; and when ſhe 
ſaw them engaged ſhe left them, and walked 
alone through the ſpacious apartments and 
galleries of the houſe. At the end of a gal- 
lery ſhe came into a room that ſeemed to 
have been forſaken by the family. It had 
received no alteration for many years; and 
was darkened by cedar wainſcotting and rich 
arras, on which hung ſeveral family pictures. 


She was ftruck inſtantly with that of her fa» 


ther, in the uniform of his regiment while an 
enſign. The likeneſs was ſo ſtrong, that it 
gave her inſtantly the idea of him as ſhe re- 
membered him: it ſeemed to look penſively 
upon her while ſhe gazed at it with inde- 
ſcribable emotion and melted into tears. 

It was the fecond week in September; the 
ſun was already ſunk amid deep red clouds, 
and the little light he yet lent was leſſened 
by a rookery of elms which were between that 
part of the houſe and the church yard. The 
long old faſhioned windows in ponderous 

frames, 
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frames, admitted the Siove reluctantly, 
while the tapeſtry hangings, and curtains of 
purple mixed damaſk, gave to the whole room, 
every part of which retained its ancient maſſy 
magnificence, that gloom and obſcurity which 
inſpired and encouraged the moſt melancholy 
thoughts. Ethelinde remained gazing on the 
picture of her father till the canvas no longer 
received any rays of light; but her tears {till 
flowed, though the object that had excited 
them faded in ſurrounding darkneſs. When 
ſhe could diſtinguiſh his features no longer, 
ſhe ſlowly moved towards one of the windows 
and turned her eyes towards. the ſpot where 
the form which was there repreſented in youth 
and health was mouldering into duſt. 
Beyond the chancel of the church, and ap- 
pearing indiſtinctly through the trees, a kind 
of mauſoleum was erected over the family 
vault. The imagination of Ethelinde had by 
the ſudden ſight of this picture powerfully re- 
called the recollection of her father, and now, 
while ſhe fixed her eyes on his monument, ran 
over the ſcenes which paſſed immediately be- 


fore his death; the tenderneſs he had ſhewn 
| for 
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for his fon even at the moment he was preci- 
pitated to the grave by his ill conduct; his 
fond attachment to her; and the charge he 
had given in her behalf to that brother who 
now ſeemed to have forgotten it all ;==and 
contraſting with this mournful remembrance 
thoſe ſcenes ſhe every day ſaw, with the cold- 
neſs, ingratitude, and profuſion to which ſhe 
was a reluctant witneſs; with her own de- 
ſerted and dependant fituation ; ſhe fell at 
length from the ſlow languor of ſorrow into 
an agony of tears; and uttering aloud an 
apoſtrophe to her father, ſhe invoked his ten- 

der and benign ſpirit to ſoothe and conſole 
ber, 

Suddenly a guſt of wind ruſhed through the 
long gallery which divided theſe apartments 
from thoſe where ſhe had left the company; 
and the door, which had not been quite cloſed, 
heavily opened before her. Ethelinde ſhud- 
dered. *© He hears me,” cried ſhe; © ſurely 
he hears me, and comes from his grave to 
meet me!” Her reaſon a moment checked 
the idea; but fancy, ſo long buſied in re- 
ſtoring his countenance, his voice, and gel- 

ture, 
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ture, had already the ſuperiority. She looked 
fearfully towards the ſlowly opening door, and 
ſhe figured to herſelf her father ſtanding there 
and beckoning to her to follow him. She 
ſtepped forward from the window as if (he 
would have ſprung towards the phantom ſhe 
had thus raiſed ; but without feeling what 
impeded her ſhe fell ſuddenly on her knees, 
and loſing all powers of action and recollec- 
tion, ſhe remained in that poſture with her 
head Jeaning againſt the gilt iron work of a 
large marble table that was between the win- 
dows. There ſhe would probably have re- 
mained, for the ſeemed to be totally forgot- 
ten by the reſt of the company, if a violent 
ſtorm, of which the ſudden guſt of wind had 
been the forerunner, had not ſhaken the 
whole building. The houſekeeper came 
round the rooms to ſee if the windows were 
ſhut againſt the torrents of rain. which were 
falling. She had a candle in her hand ; but 
on entering the room, ſhe ſaw a figure in 
white kneeling between the windows, and 
without giving herſelf time to think of any 


thing but the ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions, 
with 
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with which the ſervants in old and ſeldom in- 
habited houſes delight to terrify each other, 
ſhe let the candle fall, and haſtened back in 
great terror to her own room. 

Fear now poſſeſſed the other ſervants; to 
whom ſhe related, that by a flaſh of lightening 
ſhe had ſeen a ſpirit in the north drawing 
room. This end of the houle, from it's be- 
ing little uſed by the family, and ſo near the 
church yard, had always the reputation of 
being haunted. After a few moments of de- 
bate, it was agreed that her own footman 
ſhould communicate this fingular circum- 
{tance to Lady Hawkhurſt, for Mrs. Perkins 
declared that for her own part ſhe was too 
nervous and ill to ſtir out of her chair for all 
the world; and ſhe queſtioned if ever ſhe 
ſhould be her right ſelf again as long as 
ſhe lived. While hartſhorn, therefore, and 
drops were applied by the female ſervants, the 
footman marched up to his lady, looking be- 
hind him at every ſtep; and entering the 
room where her Ladyſhip was with Victorine 
and her daughters, he informed her in a whiſ- 
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per that Mrs. Perkins was taken in fits from 
having ſeen a init ine north apartment, 

Senſible of very hittic fear from che inhabi. 
tants of this world, Lady Harkhurſt was ſtil 
leſs appriehenive of thoſe of another. * Seen 
a ſpirit?” cried ſhe, indignantly; * ſeen a 
fool! What does the ridiculous old woman 
mean?“ 

* Indeed, my Lady,” replied the man, “ 
don't know; but to be certain ſhe is very 
much frighted, and there is not one of the 
maids as will go to that fide of the houſe, tho' 
it rains ſo, and many of the windows, my Lady, 
are open,” 

Go then, and ſhut them yourſelf,” cried 
her Ladyſhip, © and trouble me no more 
with ſuch ſupreme folly.” The man, quite as 
fearful as the old houſekeeper herſelf, now 
ſtood aghaſt, till Lady Hawkhurſt, who, after 
a moment's pauſe, found more to laugh than 
to be offended at, took a candle herſelf, and 
defiring Victorine and her daughters to follow 
her, ſhe went to the room, where Ethelinde, 
the cauſe of all this alarm, was found on the 
floor. Lady Hawkhurſt, on ſpeaking to her, 
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was ſurpriſed to find her almoſt ſenſeleſs; 
they raiſed her, however, and placed her on a 
ſopha; where, after ſome time, ſhe was able 
only to ſay, chat ſhe heheved a flaſh of light- 
ening had ſtruck her down, (which was really 
the cafe) chat ſhe was ſuddenly ſenſible of gid- 
dinels and ſtupor, as if ſhe had received a 
violent blow ; and though ſhe appeared not 
to have ſuſtained any injury from fire, her eyes 
were much affected, and her head ſtill greatly 
confuſed. She was ſtill fo faint and ill that it 
was impoſſible for her to return to Clare Park 
that night; Lady Hawkhurſt, therefore, had 
her put to bed; and it was propoſed to Mr. 
Harcourt that he alſo ſhould ſtay, as Cheſter- 
ville and Victorine had before agreed to do, 
the former being engaged to go on a ſhooting 
party with his uncle; but Harcourt, who 
knew Mrs. Montgomery would be much 
alarmed, and who on account of his ill health 
was unwilling to ſleep out of his own houſe, 
declined ſtaying, notwithſtanding the preſſing 
inſtances of Lady Hawkhurſt, and the gentle- 
neſs with which Lady Belle beſought him to 
conſider the length of his journey in weather 


ſo 
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ſo unfavourable. He viſited Ethelinde be. Nrhic 
fore his departure; and though he had beenſſther, 
at firſt very much alarmed at the ſtrange ac-{vhic 
cident that had befallen her, he left her in le{sthat 
uneaſineſs, as ſhe ſpoke to him calmly, andefre 
aſſured him that from whatever cauſe ſo ſud.ſerrly 
den an indiſpoſition had ariſen, it was notfitle 
likely to be of any conſequence ; but that ſheWor v 
ſhould probably be well enough to accom-edin 
pany him home the next morning, when hehe tt 
promiſed to return early to fetch her. er. 
When he was gone, however, and when Sh: 
Ethelinde had prevailed on the youngeſt off] mo 
the Lady Cheſterville's to leave her, the ideaÞns | 
of having ſeen her father recurred again to her fairs. 
mind with all its force; and far from thinkingPurie: 
of it with terror, ſhe cheriſhed the ſoothing ly 
melancholy it impreſſed. He came not, Ne w. 
ſaid ſhe, © to alarm and terrify, but to ſoothe ure 
and conſole me. To give me, perhaps, inti- New t 
mation of ſome approaching calamity, or to] v 
ſtrengthen my mind againſt preſent regret.” ſiting 
Untinctured with any ſhade of ſuperſtition a He co 
her mind was, it yet received with avidity anWiturd 
impreſſion fo ſoothing to that tenderneſs withFhiurcl 


which Vo L 
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which ſhe cheriſhed the memory of her fa- 
ther, and inſenſibly ſleep ſtole upon her, 
hich, though it ſhut not out the images 
hat had employed her waking thoughts, 
refreſhed and relieved her; and at a very 
arly hour in the morning ſhe awoke, feeling 
ttle or no remains of the giddineſs and ſtu- 
dor which ſhe had been fo ſenſible of the pre- 
eding evening, and juſt in that ſtate, when 


er. 


gen She aroſe therefore, and dreſſing herſelf in 
olf morning gown and cap, with which her cou- 
jeans had accommodated her, ſhe went down 


ner ars. All the inhabitants of the houſe were 
nePuried in ſleep ; and on going out, ſhe found 
ney a labourer mowing the graſs, by whom 
t. De was directed through a ſhrubbery to the 
the thurch yard, as ſhe deſired more nearly to 
ti-Ficw the place 


to © Where all her buried anceſtors were pack'd.””* 


ting down on a ruſtic and half ruined tomb, 
ie contemplated with mournful pleaſure the 
Ictureſque appearance it made adjoining the 


dorch, which was very antique, and its nar- 
ich Vor. V. L row 
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he thought a quiet walk would entirely reſtore 
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row windows half hid by mantles of ivy; 

while from among the mouldering buttraſſes 

young aſh trees waved their light leaves, and 

the fern, and the wall flower, with variety of 

lichens and moſſes, were ſcattered about the A 
broken grey ſtone of the roof, and among | 
the inequality of the arches and windows, 
A group of yew and cypreſs, relieved with 
their ſpicy forms the more ſolid and regular 
maſs of ſtone which compoſed the mauſoleum; 
and beyond the church, as well as on one ſide 
of it, an extenſive wood of very ancient elms 
formed a dark and magnificent back ground, 
and was the habitation of innumerable rooks, 
who, with the owls and daws that had found 
dwellings about the church itſelf, mingled their 
cries at this early hour in the morning with 
the wind, murmuring hollow among the 
ruinous buildings and ſurrounding trees. 
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es CRAT TIER 2 


ArrER a penſive ramble of above two 
hours, Ethelinde returned to the houſe. 
Only the inferior ſervants were yet riſen; and 
Ethelinde, having in vain wandered over ſe- 
veral rooms in ſearch of a book, to amuſe her 
n the long interval ſhe yet had to paſs before 
breakfaſt, was at length ſhewn by one of the 
houſe maids into a ſmall dreſſing room, where 
the young ladies were accuſtomed to ſit in a 
morning, and where the ſervant aſſured her 
there were variety of books. Books, how- 
ver, there were none but two or three novels 
which Ethelinde had already read; but under 
he harpſichord were ſeveral French news 
japers ſcattered among the mulic books 
wich lay there. Ethelinde took them to 
rad, and ſeeing, in one of thoſe of the lateſt 
late, Eaſt India news, it immediately caught 
ter attention. 
It contained an account brought by a 
L 2 French 
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ky 


French ſhip to Bourdeaux which had touched 
at the Mauritias, and ſaid, that a few weeks 
before an Engliſh veſſel in its paſſage fron 
Calcutta to Madraſs, had been driven by a 
tornado out of her courſe, and after beating 
about many weeks without being able to re. 
gain it, had, after ſuffering every inconveni- 
ence of famine and fatigue, at length ap- 
proached ſo near the harbour on the Ifle of 
Bourbon, that they were in hopes of gaining 
it: but in conſequence cf a ſquall of wind 
which overtook them they were violently 
driven towards a rocky part of the coaſt be- 
yond; and the ſailors and paſſengers, enfee. 
bled by famine and fatigue, had many of them 
periſhed, while only a few reached the ſhore 
to relate their complicated diſaſters, 

This detail, heightened by many circum- 
ſtances of horror, extremely affected Ethe- 
linde, though it related the calamity of per- 
ſons who were, as ſhe ſuppoſed, ſtrangers to 
her. What then was the agony of her mind, 
when in a lift of about half a dozen names 
of perſons who were paſſengers, ſhe ſaw that 


of Montgomery among thoſe who were I-!t. 
The 
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The paper fell from her trembling hand, 
The room ſeemed to turn round with her, 
She no longer wept; ſhe was incapable of 
weeping ; but heartſtruck, ſhe ſeemed de- 
prived, by the ſhock, of all power of reflec- 
tion or enquiry. When ſhe could breathe, 
which was not for ſome minutes, ſhe again 
took up the paper, and again the fatal para- 
graph appeared. The remembrance of what 
Montgomery had ſaid of his intended depar- 
ture to another ſettlement, ruſhed then upon 
her mind, and inſtantly confirmed the proba- 
bility of this dreadful account. | 

She would have given the world at that 
moment to have had ſomebody near her to 
whom ſhe could communicate this fearful in- 
telligence, in hopes of their bringing argu- 
ments to render this truth doubtful; but had 
any of the family been vilible, they knew not 
Montgomery, and were little of a diſpoſition 
to embarraſs themſelves about the fate of a 
ſtranger. Ethelinde had ſeen too many in- 
ſtances of their inattention to the calamities 
of others, even where they could have aſ- 
luaged thoſe calamities, not to be very cer- 

L 3 tain 
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tain that ſhe ſhould fatigue them by com 
plaints without obtaining any of that patien 
pity of which her ſick heart ſtood ſo mud 
in need. Her brother was the only perſon t 
whom ſhe could apply on ſuch a topic; anc 
while ſhe traverſed the room with tremblin: 
ſteps, liſtening to hear if his voice was diſtin 
ouifhable in the hall; now attempting ti 
leſſen her terrors by recollecting how ofte 
falſe reports ariſe, and her foul now ſinkin 
under the dread that it might be true ; ſhe fel 
a ſecondary apprehenſion in remembering ho 
little her brother had of late ſeemed to thin 
of his abſent friend, and in doubting whethe 
occupied as he now continually was in plez 
ſures and purſuits of his own, ſhe ſhould eveſ tio! 
from him meet with tenderneſs and ſympi the 
thy. On 

The circumſtances of the preceding evenſſſ ſun 
ing, the heavy preſentiment of impendin cor 
evil which ſhe in vain had endeavoured i qui 
throw off, all ſeemed to form to her oppreſiqg pre 
and alarmed imagination a kind of intern} to « 
evidence of the truth of this fatal intelligenc ob! 


and amid undeſcribable wretchedneſs, loo 
paſſe 
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paſſed near two hours before a ſervant came 
to inform her that breakfaſt was-ready. 

With a countenance ſo much affected by 
the pain ſhe endured that it gave her the ap- 
pearance of having recently ariſen from the 
bed of ſickneſs, ſhe followed the ſervant down, 
and entered a room where gaiety was viſible 
even to extravagance. The young ladies 
were tittering at ſomething which was a ſecret 
to every body but themſelves and Victorine ; 
Lady Hawkhurſt was entertaining, with a flow 
of eloquence peculiarly her own, one of the 
viſitors who were with them ; the other and 
Cheſterville were liſtening to his Lordſhip 
relating a bon mot of his own on ſome elec- 
tion matters, at which, as was expected of 1 
them, both his auditors immoderately laughed. 1 
On the entrance of Ethelinde, whoſe heart 1 
ſunk ſtill more at the ſound of mirth ſo diſ- 1 
cordant to her feelings, each of the party en- | 
quired in the uſual way after her, and ex- 1 
preſſed ſatisfaction at ſeeing her well enough 
to come down to breakfaſt, but none of them 
obſerved or were enough intereſted in her 
looks. to remark the eyes, filled with expreſ- 
L 4 five 
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ſive concern, nor the pale and trembling lips 
with which ſhe returned their compliments. 

Breakfaſt over, Cheſterville, who was going 
out to ſhoot with his uncle, roſe to leave the 
room. Ethelinde then acquired courage to ſay 
—* Brother, may I ſpeak with you before 
you go?“ 

Aye,“ replied he, © to be ſure you may; 
but make haſte, Ethy, becauſe you ſee my 
Lord waits for me.” He then withdrew to a 
window. Ethelinde wiſhed he would quit 
the room, but however followed him, and 
ſaid, taking the French paper from her pocket 
— “ Here is a newſpaper which has almoſt 
killed me; read it, and you will not wonder 
at my terror and concern.” 

* A newſpaper! what about?” He took 
it, however, and haſtily ran over the ſentence 
ſhe pointed out. Oh!“ cried he, when he 
had read it, *©* *tis not worth while, child, to 
make yourſelf uneaſy about this; there are a 
hundred people of the name, I dare ſay, in 
that part of the world. Never fret about it, 
becauſe it is a thouſand to one if it is Charles; 


and if it ſhould be, your teizing yourſelf will 
be 
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ips be of no manner of uſe. Hang the paper; 
I wiſh it had been burnt. Depend upon it, 
ng N bowever, that it is not authentic. Do not be 
the frightened about it; and I would adviſe you 


ay Wicither to think of it yourſelf, or to ſpeak of 


"Wit to Mr. Harcourt or Mrs. Montgomery. 
We ſhall have nothing but boring conjectures 
ind lamentations ; and after all, I dare ſwear 
n) chere's not a word of truth in it.“ 
Then with an air which made it too evident 
ur chat he cared not whether there was or no, fo 
ad long as his own enjoyments were not flattened 
et Nor impeded by being obliged to affect con- 
t ern he did not feel, he turned away; and 
er W:vologizing to Lord Hawkhurſt for having 
detained him, he left the room. Little reaſon 
kW: Ethelinde lately had to expect tenderneſs 
end feeling from her brother, ſhe was quite 


leſs ingratitude, She would have gone back 
to her room, there to indulge her tears; but 
ater an attempt to croſs that where ſhe was, 
ſhe fat down in the firſt chair ſhe reached, and 


fell into an agony of tears. 
L5 This 


overwhelmed by this new inſtance of his care- 
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This immediately drew towards her the a: 
tention of Lady Hawkhurſt, the young ladies 


at 
and Victorine, who, with more eagerneſs thai me 
intereſt, enquired what was the matter. Sex 


might eaſily have imputed her tears to the ei pet 
fect of what had happened to her the evenin: 


cie 
before; but ſhe was in no condition to refledi i yo 
on conſequences, and pointing to Victoriqq + 
the account which had ſo alarmed her, (hy les 
beſought in broken accents the younger of hei EN 
couſins to aſſiſt her to her room. he 


When ſhe was gone, Victorine read the pa ha 
ragraph, and explained to the ladies who re no 
mained the engagements between Ethelinde co: 


and her couſin Montgomery. She ſpoke off La 
his loſs, as ſhe really felt it, with concern tha pa 
diſſolved her allo into tears; while Lady th; 


Hawkhurſt, ſhrewd, diſcerning, and ever alive ſu. 
to what might promote her favourite view eff 
ſaw, after a moment's conſideration, all the 

advantages which the grand project ſhe nov (& 
| had in hand might derive from this circum - ¶ co 
ſtance. Harcourt was every moment ex- ao 
pected. The probability that he had loft hi wt 
nephew, for whom he had told her he deſtined} an 
a large 
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a large ſhare of his fortune, made her ſucceſs 
at once more probable and more deſirable; and 
the tender ſympathy which Lady Belle might 
expreſs, would opento his imagination a com- 
penſation for preſent grief in the future ſo- 
ciety of ſo tenderhearted and amiable a young 
woman. 

Sruck with theſe ideas, and totally regard- 
leſs of the pain ſhe might inflict either on 
Ethelinde or the object of her experiment, 
ſhe hegan in flowing accents to lament the un- 
happy cataſtrophe, of which ſhe would ſuffer 
nobody to raiſe the leaſt doubt. Her affected 
concern redoubled the {obs of Victorine; and 
Lady Belle, who perfectly underſtood her 
part, ſaw Mr. Harcourt's carriage drive up to 
the door, and was drowned immediately in 
ſuch tears as a good actreſs can with little 
effort produce. * 

Harcourt was ſhewn into the room by the 
ſervant, but ſtopped at the door in amaze and 
concern, for he ſaw his daughter leaning 
againſt Lady Helen in an agony of ſorrow, 
while Lady Hay khurſt held ſalts to her noſe ; 
and on the other fide of the room her eldeſt. 

daughter 
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daughter reclined her head on a table, and 
ſeemed equally overwhelmed with grief, 

© Good God!” exclaimed Harcourt, “ what 
has happened? Victorine are you ill? is Ethe- 
linde worſe? Where is ſhe? I beſeech you 
keep me not in ſ{uſpence !” 

Oh, Sir! oh, Mr. Harcourt !” exclaimed 
Lady Hawkhurſt, in a theatrical tone,“ how 
ſhall we relate a circumſtance which has 
truly pierced all eur hearts?“ . 

* Speak for God's ſake,” cried Harcourt 
impatiently; * ſpeak; is Ethelinde living 
and well?“ 

Lady Belle, who thought ſhe could now 
appear to advantage, roſe with an affectation 
of weakneſs z and approaching Harcourt, ſhe 
held with one hand her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and laid the other gently on her arm 
% Dear Sir,” cried ſhe, “be patient. Ethe- 
linde, my lovely, my beloved coufin is well, 
and will, I hope—]I fincerely hope, ſurvive the 
ſevereſt blow a ſenſible heart can feel; that 
of loſing the dear object of its tenderneſs!” 
As if this idea was too terrible, ſhe now re- 
treated, and {at down in a chair; while Har- 

court, 


Ve 
ar 
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court, more and more aſtoniſhed and terrified, 
could only in an hurried and inarticulate way 
again implore them all to explain themſelves. 
This at length Lady Hawkhurſt did; and 
Harcourt, trembling as he read the paper 
which ſhe put into his hands, grew extremely 
fick when he had finiſhed it, and ſaid in a 
voice hardly audible—* It is, I fear, too true. 
So fade for ever all my fond hopes from that 
quarter! Oh! my poor ſiſter !” 

The change in his countenance now gave 
an opportunity to Lady Hav khurſt to inſiſt 
on his ſwallowing a cordial (he brought him, 
which Lady Belle preſented with her own 
hand, and ſighing as ſhe did it, cried : Why 
does fate thus perſecute the amiable and wor- 
thy! I am told that the dear friend you la- 
ment was every thing that can delight the 
eye or charm the heart of woman.“ 

« He was more, Madam,” ſaid Harcourt : 
ehe was all that a parent could aſk of hea- 
ven; the pride of his Fn of his country 
and of human nature.” 


Like you too in lus figure,” interrupted 
Lady 
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Lady Hawkhurſt. Oh! heaven, what a 
cruel blow!“ 

Harcourt was unfitted to return the com- 
pliments they intended him ; he was indeed 
hardly conſcious of where he was, but fat fi- 
lent and motionleſs, till Victorine, whoſe con- 
cern was real, approached him“ Look not 
ſo diſtreſſed my dear father,” cried ſhe; as ſhe 
threw her arms round him. He preſſed her 
to his breaſt; and burſting into tears, felt 
himſelf ſo much relieved that he was able to 
riſe and aſk leave to retire with her for a few 
moments into another room. : 

At the door, however, he met Ethelinde, 
who had paſſed the ſhort time ſhe had been 
abſent in a very different manner. She had 
called off her thoughts a moment from herſelf 
to the mother and uncle of Montgomery; and 
in feeling with ſuch poignancy her own anxi- 
ous terrors, forgot not thoſe which would 
overwhelm them, and probably be fatal to one 
or both. Her genuine love for him, made all 
he had loved doubly dear to her in that mo- 
ment of diſtreſs; and ſhe had determined, 
however difficult and painful the effect might 

be, 
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be, to conceal from them the anguiſh that 
preyed on her ſpirits, at leaſt till confirmation 
of he mournful news made diſſimulation im- 
poſſible. 

But though ſhe had collected fortitude 
enough to deſcend with ſome compoſure to 
receive Mr. Harcourt, it vaniſhed at once, 
when on meeting him ſhe ſaw expreſſed in 
his countenance that he had already learned 
all ſhe wiſhed to conceal from him. It ſtruck 
her at once that he had had it authenticated 
by ſome other means; and the faint hope 
which had hitherto ſupported her vaniſhing 
at once, her ſpirits could contend no longer ; 
a mortal paleneſs was on her face; her eyes 
cloſed; and ſhe would have fallen on the 
ground, had he not ſtepped towards her and 
ſupported her to a chair. It was, however, 
ſome minutes before ſhe recovered, and many 
more before he could convince her that he 
knew nothing of Montgomery but what he 
had learned of the ladies who had received 
him. This conviction ſeemed a little to re- 
lieve her; and as it was ſtill poſſible to keep 
the circumſtance a ſecret from Mrs, Montgo- 


mery, 
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mery, Ethelinde again ſummoned her reſolu- 
tion, and taking the drops and other remedies 
which Lady Hawkhurſt liberally adminiſtered, 
ſhe found herſelf at the end of about half an 
hour well enough to defire Mr. Harcourt 
would haſten their departure. Lady Hawk- 
hurſt urged him with equal earneſtneſs to ſtay, 
and her eldeſt daughter, in a tender tone, be- 
ſought him not to venture out while he was 
yet ſo affected. Ethelinde, however, who 
doubted every moment whether her reſolution 
to appear calm before Mrs. Montgomery 
would not give way, was very ſolicitous to 
have their meeting over. Victorine now de- 
fired to return with them, though ſhe had pro- 
poſed ſtaying ſome days at Aberſley; but to 
this Ethelinde objected, not only becauſe it 
miglit appear ſingular to Mrs. Montgomery, 
who knew of her intended abſence, but be— 
cauſe ſhe really much doubted of Victorine's 
diſcretion. , Victorine, whoſe feelings were 
rather lively than deep, eaſily acquieſced, and 
after a great deal of exclamation and cajolerie 
from Lady Hawkhurſt, and a few more tears 

from 
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from the fine eyes of Lady Belle, Mr. Har- 
court and Ethelinde were ſuffered to depart. 

As they went, Harcourt, though never very 
ſanguine, and though his mind was ſtill under 
all the agitation of concern, yet endeavoured 
to ſoothe and conſole his fair companion by 
ſuggeſting all the poſſibilities there were that 
the news they had received was untounded, 
He perfectly agreed with her in the neceſſity 
there was for keeping it a ſecret from Mrs. 
Montgomery ; and ſhe now rather rejoiced 
that he himſelf knew ir, fince ſhe could find 
the relief of ſpeaking to him on a ſubject that 
muſt weigh ſo dreadfully on her heart ; and 
ſince ſhe ſaw, that while he conſidered his 
ſiſter's tranquillity he checked the darker 
fears to which he was naturally inclined to 
yield, and endeavoured to flatter himſelf that 
lis nephew ſtill lived. 

Ethelinde, however, engroſſed by one pre- 
dominant concern, could not, as ſhe paſſed 
over the events of the morning in her mind, 
help remarking the behaviour of Lady Hawk- 
hurſt and her eldeſt daughter. She knew 
their general character ſo well, and had, even 

in 
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in the little ſhe had ſeen of them , ſo often ob- 
ſerved their coldneſs and inſenſibility to the 
misfortunes of others, and the inattention and 
even diſguſt which they diſcovered when any 
diſtreſſing or melancholy object was preſented 
to their minds, that ſhe could not help being 
ſurpriſed at the extraordinary intereſt they 
feemed to take in the reported misfortune of 
Montgomery, to whom they were ſtrangers, 
and at the great attention they ſhewed Mr, 
Harcourt. A -confuſed notion of their real 
motive occurred to Ethelinde, but other con- 
templations prevented her thinking ſteadily 0 
any matter leſs intereſting, and her more im- 
mediate anxiety was to appear before Mrs, 
Montgomery with fortitude and apparent 
chearfulneſs. When they met, however, Mrs. 
Montgomery was ſtruck with the change ſhe 
ſaw in her, and remarked it with great con- 
cern; but Ethelinde aſſuring her that it wa 
merely the conſequence of the violent head 
ache and giddineſs that had been occaſionec 
by her accident of the preceding evening 


ſhe at length became eaſier ; and Ethelinde 
Whole 
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whoſe exertion was too painful to be long 
ſupported, haſtened to her own room. 

On the table ſhe found a letter from Sir 
Edward Newenden. She expected only the 
uſual remittance which, ſince Mr. Harcourt's 
arrival, ſne had earneſtly entreated him not 
to ſend; but as he ſtill continued to do it, 
Ethelinde concluded this pacquet contained 
it. Her conjecture was true; but her con- 
cern and regret found a new object in reading 
the following letter. 


Naples, July 18, 17—. 

The criſis of your unfortunate friend's fate 

is at length arrived; and the diſgrace which 
he has endured ſo much to ward off from 
his children, has fallen upon them. Lady 
Newenden is gone with Lord Danesforte, and 
now nothing remains for me but to return to 
England, and do what I ought long ſince to 
have done. Mr. and Mrs. Maltravers (the 
former of whom I ſincerely pity) are already 
on their return to England with my two 
younger children. I ſhall follow them with 
Edward in a few days, The conduct of 
Lady 
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Lady Newenden will ſoon be ſo publicly 
known, that it is as unneceſſary as painful for 
me to dwell on it to you. For myſelf, I am 
too certainly very wretched ; but 1 have infi- 
nite conſolation in reflecting that I endes. 
voured to ſave her, and that I deſerved to ſuce 
ceed. Freed, therefore, from all ſelf reproach, 
] can encounter with firmneſs the uneaſy taſk 
before me. The enſuing winter will difen: 
gage me from an unhappy woman, whom [ 
ſtill think of with pity, and the reſt of my 
life muſt be dedicated to thoſe beloved chil- 
dren who are not leſs dear to me than if their 
mother had deſerved my affection. May 1 
not ſay, my lovely friend, that 1 have alſo 
much ſoothing conſolation in expecting from 
you that gentle pity which only friend hip can 
give to my ſick heart; and which, pure and 
_ angelic as it is, your happy Montgomery will 
himſelf allow you to beſtow on your unfortu- 
nate and faithful 

E. NEWENDEN.“ 


The uneaſineſs of Ethelinde was greatly 
encreaſed by this intelligence. It ſeemed as 


if 
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if calamity was ever to overwhelm, in ſome 
form or other, thoſe ſhe moſt loved, and who 
molt merited her affection. She paſſed ſome 
hours alone in the moſt melancholy reflections. 
Mrs. Montgomery then ſent up to beg to 
ſce herz and ſhe wiped the tears from her 
eyes, and endeavoured to hide the traces of 
that anguiſh which preyed on her ſpirits. 
The letter, however, of Sir Edward New- 
enden, it was neceſſary to communicate to 
her friend; and to her friendſhip and concern 
for him, the uneaſineſs which Ethelinde 
found it impoſſible wholly to diſguiſe, was in 
a great meaſure imputed. 

When ſhe was alone with Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, the part ſhe was obliged to ſuſtain was 
rendered ſometimes almolt inſupportable 
by continual converſation about Montgo- 
mery; who, as. he occupied all his mother's 
thoughts, engroſſed al o her diſcourſe, Some- 
times deſponding and repreſenting every thing 
that might happen to him in the moſt me- 
lancholy light, ſhe accuſed herſelf of raſhneſs 
and folly for having promoted his voyage; at 
other times ſhe ſeem.d to wiſh to be ſhewn 

more 


i 
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more agreeable viſions, and to have the great 
probability of his return repreſented to her: 
while ſne indulged herſelf in dwelling on the 
tranſports with which ſhe ſhould embrace 
him; the happineſs which would crown her 
latter days in ſeeing him united to Ethelinde; 
and how much the cloſe of her life, amidſt a 
family of his, would repay her for all her ſut- 
ferings through many years of affliction. 
When viſions ſo enchanting poſſeſſed her 
imagination, Ethelinde, who grew every day 
more convinced of their fallacy, found all her 
reſolution giving way before the ſhocking 
idea of a mother thus flattering herſelf with 
fond hopes of happineſs with him who was 
already gone for ever; dwelling with pride 
and exultation on thoſe virtues which had 
long ſince received their reward in heaven; 
and tenderly tracing on her mind the changes 
which time and climate might have made on 


that form and thoſe features which were now 


« Perhaps under the *whelming tide, 
% Viſiting the bottom of the monſtrous world.” 
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Still, whatever it coſt her, Ethelinde guarded 
carefully againſt betraying what ſhe felt on 
hearing this converſation. But the effort was 
too great to be ſuſtained long without a viſi- 
ble alteration in her health. Her only re- 
lief was the melancholy reſource of talking 
about Montgomery with Mr. Harcourt, who 
had written to every quarter from whence in- 
formation was likely to be obtained, and who 
now awaited anſwers with the moſt painful 
impatience. But in this ſhe ſeldom dared in- 
dulge herſelf leaſt it ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion; 
and opportunities every day became more 
rare; for Lord and Lady Hawkhurſt and 
their family had now obtained ſuch a footing, 
that they ſeemed to form only one ſociety with 
the inhabitants of Clare Park. Cheſterville, 
always out on parties, had not yet diſcovered 
the motive of his uncle's extraordinary at- 
tachment to Mr. Harcourt, and Victorine 
was too little acquainted with the arts of ſuch 
a woman as Lady Hawkhurſt co gueſs at all 
what ſhe was about: but Ethelinde, though 
ſhe gave up the greateſt part of her time to 


Mrs. Montgomery, ſaw enough to convince 


her 
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her of the nature of her Ladyſhip's views; 
and ſhe ſaw too, not without uneaſineſs on 
behalf of her brother, that Harcourt was 
much more ſenſible of their attention than on 
their firſt acquaintance: and when they were 
alone, he ſometimes ſpoke of Lady Arabella 
in terms which made her apprehend it very 
likely that he might be brought, by no very 
flow degrees, to conſole himſelf for his former 
misfortunes by a ſecond marriage. Lady 
Belle wore no rouge; ſhe had taken quite a 
grave and retired turn ; talked only of do- 
mettic comforts and the pleaſure of improving 
ſuch a beautiful place as Clare Park; ex- 
preſſed virtuous diſguſt at the diſſipation and 
abandoned morals of modern young men ; 
and declared that happineſs in her idea con- 
ſiſted in living in elegant retirement, with a 
man of ſenſe, who had paſſed the ſummer of 
life, and whoſe mind was ſoftened and refined 
by that knowledge of the world which too 
often hardens and corrupts it: and when ſhe 
had drawn a picture of Mr, Harcourt, ſhe 
would look at him tenderly, ſigh deeply, and 
then, as if conſcious of what ſhe had done, 
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leave the room in confuſion. Her perſon was 
fine, and her manners very inſinuating; and 
Ethelinde every day beheld the progreſs ſhe 
made in the heart of Harcourt—an h-art, 
which feeling every hour more ſeverely the 
vacancy made in it by the death of his fon, by 
his daughter's diſſipated turn, which made 
ber incapable of filling it or returning his 
iffe&tion, and now by the too probable loſs of 
lis nephew, naturally ſought ſome other 
object on which to repoſe ; and could hardly 
fail of being flattered in believing he had met 
dat object in the form of an handſome and 
amiable woman. His fortune was ſo large 
that he thought he might marry without in- 
uſtice to his daughter, on whoſe child he 
propoſed making very large ſettlements ; and 
tb this idea he by degrees familiarized his 
mind, till he determined to conſult his ſiſter 
nd Ethelinde on it; for on their advice, judg- 
nent, and diſintereſted affection, he had ſuch 
eliance that he would take no ſtep of ſuch 
onſequence as that of opening his intentions 
vo Lord Hawkhurſt till he had conſulted 
em. The firſt opportunity, therefore, that 
Vol. V. M he 
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he had of being alone with Ethelinde he took mor 
occaſton to complain of the continual abſence 
of Cheſterville, and his enormous expences— 
I would not pain yon, my deareſt Ethe-ſ it i 
linde, for the world: but in very truth, my 
fortune, large as it is, muſt ſoon be conſidera; 
bly injured, and L am fure you think that 
were I to ſuffer this to go on 1 ſhould be 
gyfity of great injuitice to little Harry, to his 
mother, and to myſelf; to ſay nothing e 
my ſiſter and of our beloved Montgomery, 
Who, as I will fill BEN way yet return to 
uss 
oe Certainly,” replied Echelinde, « I dc 
think ſo; and I have often regretted the in 
curable paſſion which my brother ſeems tc 
have for expenſive pleaſures.” 

„ JTis leſs,” continued Harcourt, 6 wha 
comes -uſually under the denomination 0 
pleaſures: that I regret, than his conſtant at 
tendance at gaming tables; of which, thoug 
pains ha ve been taken to conceal it from me 
Lam well informed. I know, that notwith 
ſtanding the large ſums with which he h: 
been ſupplied by 181 order, he has raiſc 
'3&M mone 
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money by thoſe methods which have been 
cell fatal to fo many young men. I own this in- 
formation has made me very uneaſy; nor does 
e · ¶ it indeed much contribute to my comfort to 
ay fee the avidity with which Victorine enters 
4M into a ſtyle of life as injurious to her as diſ- 
a pleaſing to me. I am often ill; 1 expected 
beſWin her to find a nurſe, who, from love and 
15M eratitude, would have delighted to attendGe. 
ul am often loꝶ ſpirited, and oppreſſed; with 
that fort of — which the ſoft and 
conſoling voice of affection can alone remove. 
Does my daughter attend or conſole me? 
Alas no! She is either out on ſome party of 
pleaſure, or ſurrounded at home by giddy 
creatures like herſelf, and idle young men, 
who would ridicule any attention ſhe ſhewed 
ha to her father; yet ſhe has not a bad heart; 
ol ne does not want feeling; and Cheſterville 
at might have rendered her as lovely in her mind 
ons her perſon.” | 
ne Ethelinde aſſented to this; and then Har- 
thig court proceeded to tell her that ill health 
haY made a London refidence fo unfit for him that 
ede had refolved to remain in the country; 
ne N M2 that 
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that Mrs. Montgomery having declined, tak- WW fou 
ing her reſidence wholly with him, he ſhould Wl goc 
then be left quite alone; and in ſhort that ¶ trut 
he had very ſerious thoughts of marrying on. 
Lady Belle Cheſterville; as he believed, that E 
notwithſtanding her high birth and educa- WM fron 
tion, ſhe had all that compoſure of mind and ¶ had 
all thoſe ſentiments which would render him ¶ ever 
happy—* And,” continued he, © it ſeems to ¶ arra 
me that this ſtep is not only likely to ſecure ¶ feerr 
me an eaſy and tender companion for the re- ¶ mea 
mainder of my days, but will alſo be the molt W forme 
certain means of convincing your brother of WW me, 
his error before he has farther involved him- 
- ſelf, When I am married, he will find it 
more difficult, if not impoſſible, to raiſe mo- 
ney on the proſpect of inheriting my eſtate, 
and. I ſhall take care that before the affair is 
concluded, ſuch a part of it ſhall be ſettled 
on his ſon, and ſuch a part on Victorine and 
himſelf during their lives, as ſhall ſecure to 
them, even if I ſhould have a ſecond family, 
a very ſufficient and even ſplendid income. 
On my ſiſter alſo I ſhall ſettle one of the farms 
I have in Staffordſhire, which produces a clear 
Lit / four 
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four hundred a year; and I ſhall inveſt in the 
ſtocks ten thouſand pounds in the names ot 
truſtees whom 1 . dune for her and her 
D 

Ethelinde, Abend bil well dada 
from many obſervations, that Mr. Harcourt 
had thought much on this ſubject, was how- 
ever ſurpriſed to find he had ſo thoroughly 
arranged his plan. He ceaſed ſpeaking, and 
ſeemed to expect her anſwer; ſhe was by no 
means prepared to give it; and remaining 
ſome. time ſilent, he at length ſaid -“ Tell 
me, Ethelinde, what are your ſentiments?” 1 

„That you have an undoubted right, Sir; 
to form any connection which appears to you 
ikely to render you happy.” ri 

«© Give me then,” anſwered he, “ with your 
uſual ſincerity, your opinion whether your cou- 
lin Lady Belle is 1 to _ ſuch a m 
as I expect.“ 

Ethelinde was now nally diſtreſſed : tis 
knew that her couſin had, to carry her point, 
been acting a part altogether unlike her own 
character, which was ſpirited, arrogant, vola- 
tile, and diſſipated; ſhe knew that in town 

M3 ſhe 
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ſhe paſſed whole nights at the card-table, and 
was the firſt in the circle of faſhion and gaiety; 
| ſhe knew her incapable cf real affection, ſelf. | N 
iſh, and ambitious; and that ſhe was extremely 
artful her preſent ſucceſs evinced. Ethelinde, 
however, was very unwilling to ſay all or any 
part of what ſhe knew; ſhe was equally un- 
willing to ſay what ſhe did not think; and yet 
to evade ſuch a queſtion was difficult, without 
giving Harcourt reaſon to believe that ſhe was 
either diſingenuous or intereſted. 
Again ſhe pauſed; but Harcourt again 
preſſing her to ſpeak, ſhe ſaid, that never hav- 
ing been much with her couſins ſhe: was in- 
competent to judge of their characters, but © 
that Lady Arabella appeared at preſent very ſaid 
amiable; then haſtening from a point on clar 
which ſhe could not ſpeak to her own ſatis· ¶ ter 
faction, ſhe aſked whether his converſation Bel 
with her was in confidence, or whether ſhe not 
was at liberty to ſpeak of it. per 
Jou may mention it if you pleaſe,” re afli 
plied he; I mean to ſpeak of it myſelf tc 
my ſiſter; and for the reſt of the family I think 
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it will n leſs r from yo: than 
from me.” 
Mr. Harcourt then went up to ts apart- 
ment of Mrs. Montgomery, and Ethelinde 
imo the park to confider what ſhe ſhould do. 
Her brother was forty miles from home; Vic- 
torine was alſo abſent on a viſit; the return of 
both was uncertain, and ſhe well underſtood that 
there was no time to be loſt. She determined, 
therefore, to write inſtantly to Cheſterville; 
and having done ſo, and ſent her letter away 
expreſs, ſhe returned to Mrs. Montgomery, 
whom ſhe found very uneaſy at the converſa- 
tion ſhe had had with her brother. | 
*« You know me, my Ethelinde, too well,” 
ſaid ſhe, © to make it neceſſary for me to de- 


clare to you that my ſentiments on this mat- 


ter are wholly diſintereſted ; but this Lady 
Belle—ſhall I tell you very fimply that Ido 
not like her? She ſeems to me to ſuffer a 
perpetual ſtruggle between her real and her 
aſſumed” character; and then Lady Hawk- 
hurſt is ſo haughty, ſo loud, ſo dictatorial, ſo 
much of the veteran woman of faſhion he 
ſeems to have no principle, if I may ſo ex- 
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preſs myſelf, but intereſt, and to have no Nm 


feelings but thoſe of pride and - ambition, 
Even her affections for her children have 
taken this turn; and I am convinced that ſhe 
would rejoice to ſee them great, though' cer- 
tain they were miſerable. What will become 
of my poor brother, if he finds himfelf de- 
ceived; and, when it is too late, difcovers 
that inſtead of a dove he has purchaſed a bird 
whoſe fine plumage covers the * of a 
vulture,” 

Indeed,“ replied Echelinde, * < I nay 
dread it.” She then told Mrs. Montgomery 
her real opinion of the character of Lady 
Belle; and they agreed that unleſs Cheſterville 
managed better than they expected he would 
do, Mr. Harcourt would certainly fall into 
the ſnare prepared for hum. ** As for my- 
ſelf,” ſaid Mrs, Montgomery, I am deter- 
mined to return as ſoon as poſſible to Graſ- 
There I am not happy indeed for 
happineſs and I are perhaps divided for ever; 


but. I am at leaſt eaſier than here; where, in- 


dulgent as my brother is to my love of ſoli- 
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tom perſons who, as they mean only civility, 
cannot offend by refuſing their ſociety. 1 
am unwilling alſo to appear buſy in regard to 
this marriage. If my brother is determined 
upon it, as I believe he is, my oppoſition will 
ncur only his diſlike, and that I cannot bear; 
| ſhall certainly become hateful to Lady 
Belle, who will probably obtain influence 
enough over him to deaden all other affec- 
ions; and therefore, Ethelinde, I * fix 
on next Tueſday to begin our journey.“ ; 
Ethelinde aſſured her that her wiſh had long 
deen to return to Graſmere. She knew that 
before the day Mrs. Montgomery had named 
Cheſterville would return, and that ſhe ſhould 
have acquitted herſelf as far as poſſible in 
giving him an opportunity of attempting at 
leaſt to prevent a marriage ſo fatal to the 
proſpects his ambition had laid out before 
him: fdr the reſt, had ſhe been convinced 
that Lady Belle would have made Mr. Har- 
court happy, ſhe would have thought it inex- 
cuſable to endeavour, liberal as his intentions 
were in regard to her brother, to have dic. 
ſuaded him from the marriage. 2 
The rage and agitation of Cheſtervil'e on 
M 5 14s 
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his return are not to be deſcribed. It was 


with the utmoſt difficulty that Ethelinde could 
prevent his going to expoſtulate in very un- 
guarded terms with Mr. Harcourt. On Lady 
Hawkhurſt he laviſhed every term of diſlike 
which his anger and threatened diſappoint- 
ment dictated; and inſtead of conſidering 
what he ſhould do to counteract her projects, 
he continued to rail againſt her for having 
formed them; while Ethelinde, ſorry as ſhe 
was for his uneaſineſs, could hardly help 
thinking he was in ſome meaſure juſtly pu- 
niſhled for the avidity with which he had cul- 
tivated acquaintance and friendſhip with the 
family who had neglected his father in the 
bitter hour of adverſity, and had apparently 
forgotten, when ne himſelf moſt needed their 
friendſhip, thoſe claims of kindred which they 
aſſiduouſly renewed the moment that they ſaw 
him in the ſunſhine of fortune. This, how- 
ever, was no time to remind him of the folly 
of his conduct; and all Mrs. Montgomery 
and Ethelinde could do, was to endeavour to 
appeaſe him, and point out to him the means 
to prevent what he feared. All his jealouſy 


and miſtruſt of them, which Had made him ſo 
cold 
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cold and indifferent even to his ſiſter, now va- 
niſhed; and he beſought Mrs. Montgomery, 
with an earneſtneſs almoſt abject, to ſtay and 
affiſt Victorine in diſſuading her father from 
this dreaded marriage: but this ſhe poſitively 
though politely refuſed ; and on the day ſhe | 
had ſettled to go, ſhe took an affectionate 
leave of Mr. Harcourt (to whom, in a private 
conference, ſhe had inſiſted much on the ne- 
ceſſity of being well informed of the real cha- 
racter of her to whom he meant to entruſt the 
peace of his future life,) and then with Ethe- 
linde departed for her cottage at Graſmere, 
notwithſtanding all the entreaties of Cheſter- 
ville and Victorine that they would ſtay, and 
the reluctance oſ Mr. Harcourt to part with 
chem. | 1 
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I N the quiet ſolitude of Graſmere, where 
every object ſerved to bring before her the 
image of Montgomery and the happineſs 
which ſhe once hoped to enjoy in living there W M 
with him hopes that ſhe now believed were ful 
vaniſhed for ever the ſpirits of Ethelinde JW *<c 
ſeemed likely wholly to forſake her. To tin 
conceal her terrors from Mrs. Montgomery WW ©% 
was a taſk which every hour became more 10 
difficult and more painful; but ſhe reflected ab 
that ſbe was by this diſſimulation ſaving from I ef 
inſanity or from death one ſo dear to him; IM i 
and ſhe beſought heaven to give her ſtrength I the 
to repreſs and conceal her own ſorrow ſo long tur 
as ſhe could fulfil any duty. towards the mo- vic 
ther of him ſhe adored. po 


That mother, with a mind ſtrong beyond ph 
her ſex, and with all the reſources of comfort AM *<« 
offered by religion, was yet hourly ſinking 1pc 

ter 


under the anguiſh which uncertamty inflicted. 
Often. ſhe accuſed herſelf of having haftily ſa- {ce 
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drificed him to unworthy motives ; and when- 
ever ſhe-had courage to ſpeak upon the ſub- 
je&, which ſhe could not always do, ſhe la- 


mented her precipitation in terms of the bit - 


tereſt regret. Her anxiety for letters now 
came exceſſive; and Ethelinde was ialarm& 
by every one ſhe opened leaſt ſhe ſhould re- 
ceive news of fatal import. Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, often unable to contend with the dread- 
ful pain of anxiety, was. compelled to have 
recourſe to opiates to obtain ſleep, and ſome- 
times preferred entire ſolitude even to ans 
company. of Ethelinde. ) 
.. For, ſome days the uneaſineſs ſhe was in 
* her brother added greatly to the diſtreſs 
of Mrs. Montgomery, as well as to that of 
Ethelinde. Its object was then changed by 
their hearing that he had been ſeized with a re- 
turn of his uſual illneſs, which had been ſo 
violent for ſome time as to reduce him to the 
point of death, and that in conſequence of his 
phyſician's advice he was going to Bath. The 
accounts they afterwards received from thenee 
ſpoke only of his er health; aud the 
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mind at leaſt for the preſent from thoughts 
of a marriage ſo fatal to her . 1 =_ 
bably to his own repoſe. | 

The fituation of Sir Edward Weender 
was an additional weight on the mind of Ethe- 
linde. Lady Newenden's conduct was now 
become matter of diſcuſſion in the newſpa- 
pers. Ethelinde had a ſhort letter from him 
to inform her he was arrived in London: he 


was unhappy; and her ſoft heart bled for his 


unhappineſs amidſt the ſuperior calamities 
that oppreſſed her. Whenever Mrs. Montgo- 
mery deſired to be wholly alone, Ethelinde, 
who never otherwiſe left her, wandered away 
to thoſe ſcenes where ſhe could indulge her- 
ſelf moſt in the fad luxury of recalling Mont- 
gomery forcibly to her mind. Sometimes ſhe 
fat under the willow ſhe had been ſo fond of; 
it's withered leaves were now falling, and it's 
long flexible branches, as they waved in the 
wand around her, ſeemed to whiſper only ſor- 
row; but her moſt frequent walks were along 
the edge of the lake, now often ruffled by 
wid guſts from the hills, and darkened by 
heavy clouds, to the creek where Montgo- 
mery had ſnatched her from death. A group 
2011 of 
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of alder and birch” grew near it; and when 
ſhe laſt left Graſmere, they had afforded a de- 
licious ſhade over it's graſſy borders; but 
now the little foliage they retained was of a 
faint yellow, forming a mournful but not un- 
pleaſing contraſt with the dark hollies and half 
leafleſs oaks that ſtarted from the maſs of 
rocks which aroſe behind them. Here ſhe 
frequently lamented that ſhe had not periſhed. 
«© Had I died then,” ſaid ſhe, © how muck 
of ſuffering had I eſcaped! Oh! Montgo- 
mery ! why did you reſcue me from death to. 
ſurvive my father, to ſee my friends wretched; 
and now to weep over the memory of happi- 
neſs loſt for ever! But for your fatal affec- 
tion for me, you might now have been the 
ſupport of your widowed mother. Tis 1 
have deſtroyed you; yet I live to believe it, 
and may linger many uu vainly to nn 
you!” « 

Another of her echo een was 


longer: it was to the ſeat which Sir Edward 


Newenden had made in the cliff above Graſ- 
mere Park, where ſhe met Montgomery in 
the firſt days of their attachment. It was en- 


deared to her by a thouſand tender recollec- 


tions. 
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tions. There Montgomery had firſt told ber ent 
he loved her; and there, after ſhe left Graſ- bel 
mere to attend on her father, he had been ac- got 
cuſtomed to fit and think of her. The ſeat ] 
was a little cave in a ſoft ſandy rock; over ſor] 
it's unequal'arch the ivy, mingled with: cle- I the 
matis, wild hop, briony, and woody night- ber 
ſhade, formed feſtoons which half concealed Mr 
the entrance. Within was a rude table, on reac 
which Montgomery had told her he had writ- I bed 
ten thoſe little pieces of poetry which ſhe had [cer 
with ſo much pleaſure heard him repeat; and I ſhe 
there yet remained a memorial of his uſual Mo 
way of paſſing his time in this ſequeſtered real 
ſpot, for on one of the maſſes of rock he had 
engraved her cypher. On this ſhe now per- 
petually gazed, leaning her head-on the oak 
table before her. The waterfall, which was 
now ſwelled by autumnal rains into a rapid 
torrent, guſhingfrom thealpine heights above, 
and ſeeking it's way to the lake among the 
rocks immediately near her, at once encreaſed 
and ſoothed her ſadneſs. Amid the ruſhing 
of the torrent, and the hollow fighing of the 
wind that ſwelled it's found, ſhe often ſunk 


into ſuch abſence of mind, and yielded fo 
entirely 
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entirely to the impreſſions of fancy, that ſhe 
believed ſhe really heard the voice of Mont- 
gomery. 

In theſe reveries ſhe was ſometimes lo ab- 
ſorbed, that neither the threatened ſtorm nor 
the approach of night had power to awaken 
her from them; but the neceſſity of attending 
Mrs. Montgomery, to whom ſhe generally 
read an hour or two before ſhe went to her 
bed, made her, before night fall, quit this 
ſcene of ſorrowful contemplation, which, as 
ſhe left, ſne uſually uttered an apoſtrophe to 
Montgomery.—“ I go,” cried ſhe, as if he 
really heard her I go to acquit myſelf of 
my duty to your mother. Oh! come with 
me, beloved of both our hearts! and in dreams 
at leaſt let me ſee thee, though we in this world 
may meet no more!“ 

Thus paſſed the month of October. The 
dreary weather of the following month, tho 8 
it often wrapped in blue miſts the ſcene ſhe ſo. 
much loved, and choaked with leaves the 
narrow way chat wound among the rocks to- 
vards it, prevented not her ſolitary rambles. 
The very horrors of the ſurrounding landſcape 
now afforded her the only gratification ſhe , 


vnn Was 
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was capable of taſting, and thus in the words 
of an exquiſite modern poet, ſhe ſometimes 
addreſſed the wild and forlorn fcene around 


* 


« To this ſad foul more welcome are thy 2looms, 
l Than Spring's green N or Sammer 5 5.4 77 
1 blooms, 
Nor aſks an heart that only breathes to Goh; 
A warmer manſon—or a kinder ſky.”** 

It was now, however, near the end of the 
months; and the : froſts, which were now of- 
ten ſevere, threatened to make her beloved 
ſpor inacceſſible by ſpreading ſheets of ice over 
the mountain path. This approaching de- 
privation made her with more avidity enjoy 
her favorite ſcene while it was poſſible; and 
cold as it now was, ſhe had placed herſelf 
there early one morning, when her eyes were 
ſaddenly ſtruck with aa unuſual volume of 
ſmoak aſcending from the chimneys of Gral- 
mere Abbey, which lay immediately beneath 
her. The houſe had appeared til now hardly 
inhabited ; the windows were ſeldom opened, 
and no fire ſeemed to be made but in the 


Mis Seward's Louiſa. 
houſe · 
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houſekeeper's room at one end of it. Erhe- 
linde had ſent ſeveral times, fince her preſent 
abode at the cottage, to enquire after Mrs. 
Dickenſon, but had avoided going thither 
becauſe her ſpirits were unequal to the queſ- 
tions which ſhe knew the good woman would 
aſk. She had now no other idea than that 
the rooms were airing on account of the damp 
weather; but as ſhe thought it poſſible that 
Mrs. Dickenſon might have heard of Sir Ed- 
ward and the children ſince ſhe had, ſne de- 
termined to go down to the houſe to enquire. 
She deſcended, therefore, by the way that led 
towards the abbey, croſſed the lawn, and en- 
tered by a glaſs door which opened into a 
parlour. She traverſed it, and hearing ſome- 
body move in the ſtudy which adjoined it, 
ſhe concluded it to be the houſekeeper, and 
opening the door, was ſtruck with the ſight 
of Sir Edward Newenden himſelf, pale and 
emaciated, fitting in his dreſſing gown at a 
table, on which he was writing. He lifted 
not up his eyes on her opening the door. 
The room was long and ſomewhat dark; 
and as ſhe almoſt involuntarily approached 
him, he ſaid in a low voice, ſtill without 

moving 
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moving his eyes from the paper . Dicken- 
ſon, let Matthew get n to Ny this me 
to om. Montgomery.“ 
* Sir Edward !” ſaid Echelinde, i in a ain 

tone. 

At che add har voice „deppen 
pen, ſtarted up, and crying as he advanced 
„% My Ethelinde! my angel!“ he claſped 
her to his heart. The ſuddenneſs of the in- 
terview, and the pale and dejected figure of 
her benefactor, were together too much for 
her feeble ſpirits, and ſhe almoſt tainted i in 
his arms. 

He placed her on a chairs and as ſoon as 
ſhe ſeemed reſtored to her ſenſes, he, who ap- 
peared not entirely to poſſels his own, cried— 
«© You know then the circumſtance: of which 
I 'thought it would be my lot, unwillingly, 
and with an aching heart, to inform you; but 
oh why would you in ſuch a Nate of mind 
come ſo far ?” 

Know what?“ fakeriogly' aſked Eche- 
| linda, What do you ſuppoſe I know? 
Lady Newenden? is it of her?“ Then the 
idea that what he alluded to related to Mont- 
gomery, confuſedly entered her mind Or 
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is it,“ continued ſhe, is it dare not aſk 
the French account about which I wrote 
to you the confirmation the 

She ſtruggled for breath to go on, but 
could not. Her eyes were fixed with a look 
of wildneſs and horror on Sir Edward. She 
graſped one of his hands eagerly in hers.— 
66 Tell me,” cried ſhe, tell me, I conjure 
you. Certainty, however dreadful, 1 could, 
think I could better bear than this terrible 
ſuſpenſe:”? | 4 15 

The bartaecitn. that paper contained; 
my Ethelinde, is unhappily too true. When 
received your letter, I made enquiry at Pa- 
ris, The accounts I have from thence leave 


It is enough—it is enough, cried Ethe- 
linde, „ cannot hear particulars.” A 
deadly paleneſs was on her face, a ſnudder- 
ing convulſive ſigh burſt from her heart; but 
ſhe was incapable of ſhedding tears; and Sir 
Edward beheld with terror the wild and glazed 
look with which her eyes ſeemed to follow 
round the room ſome imaginary figure. More 
alarmed by this fill and ſilent horror than he 


would have been at the moſt violent expreſ- 
| ſions 
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fions of grief, he endeavoured” to awaken her 
from the heavy ſhock which ſeemed to ye 
lacked up her ſenſes.” - 
Ethelinde,“ cried he, “ for mercy's 
fake recolle& yourſelf: what have I told you 
that you did not before know, at leaſt that 
you had not too much reaſon to ſuſpect? Re- 
member, I beſeech you, what you owe to the 
mother of him you lament !—of him to whom 
your ſorrows are now uſeleſs. Remember 
what you owe to yourſelf, and to your ſurviv- 
ing friends. There is one at leaſt to whom 
the ſight of you, in your preſent ſtate, is more 
dreadful, more inſupportable than his own 
misfortunes,” 

Unconſcious of what he had ſaid, Wa 
ing what ſhe anſwered, Ethelinde now with 
the ſame wild look gazed a moment on the 
face of Sir Edward; and repeating his laſt 
words, cried - Misfortunes! what misfor- 
tunes? is any body unfortunate but me? no! 
no! Mrs. Montgomery and I bear them all 
between us!” 

Indeed, Ethelinde,” ſaid he, I cannot 
ſupport this!“ He left her, and walked to 
the other end of the room. Good God!” 

whiſpered 
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whiſpered. he to himſelf, „what ſhall I do 
with her ? If I could provoke her to tears 
toexclamation—any thing were betterthan this 
alarming ſtupor.“ 

He now again walked towards her.—“ I 
thought, Ethelinde,“ ſaid he gravely, as he 
again approached her“ I thought you had 
ſome regard for me. I find I was cruelly 
miſtaken. You will not even allow me the 
privilege of weeping with you. You forget 
that Montgomery was my friend; that 1 
loved him as my brother'; admired his cha- 
rafter, and honoured his virtues. Would to 
God his fate had been more fortunate, or ra- 
ther would I could have exchanged my de- 
ſtiny for his. Life to him was of value, for 
you loved him; to me it is a torment, for I 
am bereft of every thing that rendered it de- 
ſirable, except thoſe dear . unfortunate and 
motherleſs little ones, for whom J hoped to 
have found a friend in you. But you reject 
us and forget us all.“ | 

The firſt intelligence, conveying the cer- 
tainty of what ſhe dreaded, had given a blow 
to the heart of Ethelinde, which had ſtunned 
all her ſenſes. | In a few moments, recollec- 

guge tion, 
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tion, rouſed by the forrowful vehemence of 
Sir Edwatrd's manner, returned, and a vio- 
lent burft of tears relieved her. Sir Edward, 
glad to ſee her weep, attempted hot to check 
the courſe of her tears, but as her heart 
ſermed as if it would burſt, he thought it 
better to call the houſekeeper, and quit her 
himſelf till the violence cf her grief ſubſided. 
He therefore went himſelf and ſent in Mrs. 
Dickenſon, who fat filently by her; and after 
a dreadful fit of crying, ſne ſunk into a more 
quiet ſtate, and recollected that Mrs. Mont- 
gomery would probably be alarmed at her 
ſtay. She enquired the hour; and being told 
that it was about one o'clock, ſhe deſired to 
ſee Sir Edward, who immediately attended 
her. As he approached her, ſhe held out her 
hand to him,-** My dear Sir Edward,” ſaid 
ſhe; with as much ſteadineſs of voice as ſhe 
could acquire, I believe I have been un- 
grateful. Pardon me; I am too wretched 
to-excite any thing but pity, Tou are not 
angry with me?” 

Angry, my dear Ethelinde,” replied he, 
preſſing her hand to his lips. © Ts it poſſible 


_—_ could wang a moment A it f I thank 
1 0 16 God 
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God that you are calmer; - exert not your- 
ſelf to talk, but endeavour to bear with 
patience an inevitable misfortune. Nothing 
is ſo uſeleſs as the conſolation uſually offered. 
-I attempt not to conſole you.— ] cannot 
if I would!” A deep and convulſive ſigh 
rendered almoſt inarticulate the anſwer of 
Ethelinde.— Ah! Sir Edward, there is 
mother perſon to conſole whom it will be as 
difficult. Poor Mrs. Montgomery !—thus 
ends then that miſerable uncertainty which 
you have been ſo little able to bear; thus 
ends the laſt hope of your days. How ſhall 
| tell her? Sir Edward, I feel it to be im- 
poſſible. I can never relate to her a cataſ- 
trophe of which ſhe has yet no idea—TI 
ſhould die in the attempt!“ 

“ Do not then attempt it,“ ſaid he. 
% And yet,” interrupted Ethelinde, © to 
vhom can I entruſt it? Now, perhaps at 
this moment, ſhe wonders at my ftay.—She 
vill miſtruſt ſomething, let me therefore 
return immediately.” 

Sir Edward, glad to find ſhe had now her 
perfect recollection, fat down by her; and, 
ater conſulting a moment with the old 
Vol. V. N houſekeepery 
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houſekeeper, they determined, that, as ſhe 0 
fo anxiouſly defired to return, he would Nack 
take her to the cottage in his © poſt dire 
Chaiſe, and there be governed by the fitua- MW aſſi 
tion in which he found Mrs. Montgomery WM (ery 
whether he ſhould diſcover to her her miſ- ns t 
Fortunes, or fend for Mr. Harcourt to be fee 
with her before he overwhelmed her with und 
tidings ſo inſupportable. To this plan to h 
Ethelinde agreed: Sir Edward withdrew to her 
give orders for the chaiſe, and Mrs. Dicken- I the 
fon aſſiſted Ethelinde to prepare for going; her V 
own trembling hands and ſtreaming eyes being IM foun 
but of little uſe to her. She then tottered I prize 
down ſtairs, and was put into the carriage. ¶ pect: 
The coach way was near three miles round; 
and as they went Sir Edward had time to 
exhort Ethelinde to preferve, as much as 
| ſhe could, the appearance of compoſure 
before the unhappy mother. Remem- 
ber,” ſaid he, © that a very ſudden 
fhock may deprive her of life, or of her 
ſenſes; you conſider her health and repoſe 
as ſacred depoſits left you by Montgomery; 
you will not therefore conſult them leſs now, 


than while you had -yet hopes of rendering 
f to 
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to him an account of your truſt,” Ethelinde 
acknowledged that ſhe ought to do as he 
directed, and, though trembling and faint, 
aſſured him ſhe would try at it. Nothing 
ſerved ſo much to recall her own fortitude 
x5 the recollection that, without it, ſhe muſt 
ſee her venerable and beloved friend fink 
under her misfortunes without being able 
s help her; and this. conſideration induced 
her to reſtrain, though it could not diminiſh, 
me anguiſh of her heart. 
When they arrived at the cottage, they 
g found Mrs. Montgomery at firſt a little ſur- 
d prized by ſeeing a carriage at her door ſo unex- 
e. pectedly. The countenance too of Ethelinde 
vould have alarmed her, had not ſhe ſuppoſed 
o that the change ſhe obſerved there was owing 
to the unexpected arrival of Sir Edward, for 
vhom ſhe knew that Echelinde felt ſo tender 
an intereſt. 

Though relieved by the apparent compo- 
ſure of Mrs. Montgomery from that imme- 
diate dread of the future which had weighed 
ſo heavily on the ſpirits of Ethelinde, the 
painful 1 — of che paſt quite con- 
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quered her ſtrength; and as ſoon as Sir 
Edward was gone, who had engaged Mrs. 
Montgomery in converſation relative to his 
own affairs, ſhe went up to her chamber, 
faying only, that her walk, the cold, and 
the ſudden fight of Sir Edward Newenden, 
had made her ill. Alone, and in her.bed, 
the certainty—the dreadful certainty that 
| ſhe had loſt Montgomery for ever, returned 
in all its force. Inevitable evils, it is ſaid, 
are always borne the beſt; but Ethelinde, 
amidſt all that anxiety which had reduced 
her mind to the tendereſt weakneſs, and ex- 
poſed it to all the terrors of fancy, had yet, 
in the bottom of her heart, cheriſhed an 
hope that he till had eſcaped, and would 
return to her ſuch as her affection delighted 
in repreſenting him. That latent hope was 
now deſtroyed; the happineſs of her life was 
| blaſted for ever by the very means which 
ſhe had fondly flattered herſelf would ſecure 
it; and ſhe had now no comfort but in 
thinking that ſhe had done her duty, rather 
than yielded to her intlination, when ſhe 
reluctantly conſented to his going. There 


is, in extreme diftrolsy: no other ſource of 
conſolation 
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conſolation but in refle&ing that duties 
ſtrictly executed will finally be rewarded, 
though here, for ſome reaſons we are un- 
able to penetrate, miſery is too frequently 
the portion of thoſe who moſt religiouſly 
adhere to them : the tender mind of Ethe- 
linde now ſought from heaven that comfort 
which nothing on earth could give her; 
and determining to conſecrate the reſt of 
her life to the beloved memory of him who 
was thus ſnatched from her, ſhe found ſome 
degree of courage gradually return, and me- 


ditated how to ſoften the dreadful blow that 


was yet to fall on her dear unhappy friend. 
Her intended precautions were however 
uſeleſs. The next day after her interview 
with Sir Edward, Mrs. Montgomery opened 
a letter which contained the fatal anforma- 
tion. The ſorrows of thoſe advanced in 
life are ſilent ; but prey deeply on the heart. 
if it is not yet hardened by long and repeated 
calamity. Mrs. Montgomery felt, or fancied 
ſhe felt, that ſhe ſhould ſurvive only a very 
ſhort time, him for whom alone ſhe had 
lived—for whoſe ſake” only life had any 
charms ; and Ethelinde ſaw with aſtoniſh- 
N 3 ment, 
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ment, that ſhe bore the certainty of the loſs 
of all ſhe loved with more outward calmneſs 
than ſhe had often ſhewn while ſhe merely 
apprehended what had now actually hap- 
pened. Nothing ſeemed to diſtreſs her ſo 
much as any attempt to conſole her, or to 
perſuade her that her own diſſolution was 
diſtant. She thought of death with that 
fort of delight which a journey would have 
given her at the end of which ſhe was ſure 
of meeting her ſon: and when Ethelinde, 
with tears and entreaties, often implored 
her to take medicines preſcribed for her, 
ſhe took them indeed, but ſmiled at their 
inefficacy, and ſometimes aſked Ethelinde 
„hy ſhe wiſhed her ſo ill as to deſire her 
life?“ In a little time ſhe defired to ſee 
Sir Edward Newenden, who, after the firſt 
interview, came to her, at her requeſt, 
almoſt every day; Ethelinde frequently left 
them together, and went out alone to the 
wildeſt ſpots, where ſhe could weep unſeen, 
and. call, unheard, on the beloved name of 
Montgomery.—She imagined ſhe ſaw Mrs. 
Montgomery ſinking rapidly to the grave; 
and believed that ſhe ſhould very ſoon follow 
32 „„ her. 
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her. Her conſtitution, never very ſtrong, 
had been greatly injured by-repeated ſhocks; 
and ſhe hoped that her youth alone would 
not ſupport her againſt the laſt, and that 
ſhe ſhould not be left alone in a world where, 
after the loſs of Mrs. Montgomery, ſhe 


thought ſhe ſhould: have nothing for which 


it would be ſupportable to live. 

Returning from one of theſe walks, ſhe 
was ſurpriſed to ſee the poſt-chaiſe of Su 
Edward Newenden at the door of the cot- 
tage, at an hour when he did not uſually 
viſit it. On entering the parlour ſhe ſaw 
him leaning againſt the wainſcot, with his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery ſeemed mildly remonſtrating with 
him, Seeing it was Ethelinde who entered, 
he ſtarted from the poſture he was in, and 
hurried by her, without ſpeaking, into the 
garden. What is che matter with Sir 
Edward, my dear madam?” ſaid Ethelindę 
in great aſtoniſhment. © Lady Newenden,” 
replied Mrs. Montgomery, “is dead; and, 
whatever reaſon he had to deteſt her, thie- 
account of her death, attended; with ſomt 
. circumſtances which he is unable 
OY N 4 to 
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„to relate, has quite overwhelmed him.” 1 
have been trying to argue him into a more 
Vi "compoſed _ of mind; but you ſee the 
_ he is in.“ 

Shocked and amazed, Ethelinde a8 
whether ſhe ſhould go to him.—“ No,” 
replied Mrs. Montgomery, „ he ſeems 
particularly hurt at the fight of you. It is 
yet, I fear, no time to attempt to ſoothe 
him, or to reaſon with him: go therefore, 
my love, up to your own room, and T will 
"ſend for him in; for in the preſent ſtate of 
his mind he ſhould not be alone.” 
Mrs. Montgomery then went herfelf into 
the garden, and Sir Edward, affected by the 
{intereſt ſhe took in his ſorrows, notwith- 
ſtanding the heavy preſſure of her own, 
became, on her account, able to command 
himfelf; and ſhe had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
him return home more compoſed than, from 
the firſt violent emotions of his grief, was 
probable. Though the ſudden death of 2 
woman he had once loved, of his children's 
mother, had at firſt been a ſevere ſhock to 
Sir Edward, his reaſon ſovn conquered his 
concern; > and he reflected on the event in a 
219] Wc few 
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few days as on a ſtroke of providence in his 
favour, and in that of his children, who 


muſt have ſuffered had the ſeparation by law 


taken place to which her conduct would 
have obliged him to recur, and in which he 
was indeed occupied at the time he received 
the intelligence from Italy that rendered all 
his meaſures unneceſſary. 

But though he ſoon ſubdued his firſt 
ſorrow, and felt! in all its force the comfort 
his conſcience brought to him, which aſſured 
him that he had acquitted himſelf towards his 
wife with the moſt perfect integrity, indulged 
her foibles, and even overlooked her miſ- 
conduct to a degree of weakneſs for which 
his friends had often reproached him, but 
of which he now thought with pleaſure, 
he could not determine to quit Graſmere or 
go to London; but, anxious to fee his 
children, he wrote to entreat Mr. Maltrayers, 
in whoſe care they were left, to ſend them 
down to him, The unhappy father of 
Lady Newenden, who was naw. taught ſo 


ſeverely to repent of his fatal indulgence to 


ber, had not yet recovered_the tidings of 


her death. Without reſources but from pre- 
N 5 ſent 
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ſent objects, he had loſt: the idol to which 
he had been ſo many years offering incenſe, 
and knew not how to ſubmit to the blow. 
His wife, to whom he imputed much of the 
conduct of his daughter, was become 
hateful to him; and he ſhut himſelf up in 
his own apartment, where diſappointment 
and grief inceſſantly preyed upon his ſoul. 
In ſending his grandchildren to their father, 
he wrate a letter with which Sir Edward 
was much affected. It acknowledged all his 
kindneſs to the loſt Maria, and recom- 
mended her children to his care.— In the 
will, a copy of which I encloſe to you,” ſaid he, 
you will ſee that I have amply provided 
for each of your children,-Take care of 
your girl; ſhe will be as lovely as her un- 
happy mother.—Give her a better education. 
They will all be independent of you.-l 
hope you will ſo bring them up as that their 
independence may not make them lets 
worthy. For yourſelf, Sir Edward, feeling 
28 L do your worth, I have given you what 
Þ once intended ſhould: be at. the diſpoſal of 
my daughter. Mrs. Maltravers is ſufficiently 
provided for; never ſuffer your children to 
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be with her.— Lou will probably marry. — 
I hear that the young man to whom my 
niece Cheſterville was engaged, is dead. 
I wiſh your choice may be directed to her. 
—She is a good girl and deſerves to be 


happy—you will make her ſo; and ſhe will 


be tender of your children.—l believe I was 


lefs kind to her than I ought to have been. 


—Repentance on that, and many other 
points, is too late.—I have given her a 
thouſand pounds, and fincerely. wiſh you 
happy with her;—TI ſhall hardly live to ſee 
it, as I think you will not marry till the 
mourning for the late Lady Newenden is 
expired.” 

To unite himſelf for ever with Ethelinde 


with her who had been fo long the. pol- 


ſeſſor of an heart which dared not acknow- 
ledge the affection he could not conquer, 
had been the firſt and moſt ſoothing idea 
that Sir Edward had entertained after he 
recovered from the firſt ſhock which his wife's 
death gave him. But with whatever delight 
he cheriſhed this idea, he had not yet ven- 
tured to breathe an hint of it even to Mts; 
Montgomery. Every day, however, he 
0 Went 
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went to the cottage; the children uſually 
accompanied him, and all the fondnefs 
which had formerly ſubſiſted between them 
and Ethelinde was renewed, and even aug- 
mented. She found the only pleaſure ſhe 
was capable of taſting in their innocent 
mirth; and when they were too noiſy for 
Mrs. Montgomery, the took them into her 
own. room, or out to walk with her, leaving 
Sir Edward: to fit with her friend, whoſe 
greateſt gratification ſeemed. to be in talking 
about her ſon; a converſation to which the 
{ſpirits of Ethelinde were fo unequal, that 
whenever his name was mentioned ſhe was 
obliged to leave the room. So capricious is 
grief, that ſhe could not endure to hear the 
name pronounced by another which ſhe in- 
ceſſantly repeated to herſelf; and if ever he 
was ſpoken of, the languor and ſadneſs 
which uſually hung over her gave way to a 
momentary impatience, and ſhe fled from 
the perion by whom he was named as if they 
bad done her an injur x. 
Mr. Maltravers ſurvived only a benni 
4 having diſpoſed of his affairs in the 
manner he had mentioned to Sir Edward.— 
E He 
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He gave to his two grandſons thirty thotifand 
pounds each in money, and to his grand- 

daughter twenty; and, leaving to the eldeſt 
of the boys the reverſion of half his eſtates 
in land, he gave the reſt, with the exception 
only of a thouſand pounds to Ethelinde 
and a few inconſiderable legacies, to Sir Ed- 
ward Newenden; bequeathing to his wife 
only the ſeven hundred a year whicli he had 
ſettled on her at her marriage, and a legacy 
of five hundred pounds for mourning. With 
this, however, though full of bitterneſs and 
reſentment; 'ſhe went to Bath, where ſhe 
lived at the card table, and got a ſet of 
friends in whoſe ſociety ſhe foon recovered 


the loſs of her huſband and her daughter; 


and in a very few weeks was as gay and as 
much at eaſe as if no ſuch misfortune had 
befallen her. She had no trouble about 
her grandchildren, whoſe very exiſtence the 
would not have been forry to have forgotten; 
and in her dreſs and manner was ſoon ſo gay 
and faſhionable, that nobody, unleſs they 
very narrowly: examined-her face, would have 
believed that ſhe oed the venerable title 
of grandmother, 
1 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Montgomery, in every thing her 
oppoſite, was evidently though very gradu- 
ally declining; though ſhe had no n 
but univerſal languor, her face 
As beauty lingering left its lov'd abode, 
was ſtill moſt intereſting; though ſo pale that 
the blood ſeemed wholly to have forſaken 
it, except where deep blue veins gave a yet 
more palid hue to her temples and forehead. 
Her hair was quite white, a change occa- 
ſioned rather by ſorrow than age; and her 
eyes had loſt their vivacity but not their 
ſweetneſs: incurable grief, ſoſtened by patient 
reſignation, was the character her coun- 
tenance had taken: —all its animation and 
ſpirit was gone; or, if ever it returned for 
a moment, it was when ſhe ſpoke of her 
near approach to that period, when, difen- 
gaged from this earth, ſhe ſhould rejoin 
her two dear Montgomerys—her huſband 
and her ſon. 

Nothing ſeemed to intereſt her on earth 
but the ſituation of Ethelinde, and of this 
ſhe now ſomerimes ſpoke to Sir Edward; 
who, gazing on her with tender veneration, 


and nn her already as a ſaint, heard 
her, 
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her, with mingled pain and pleaſure, thus 
addreſs him on that ſubject, about a month 
after the death of Mr. Maltravers. . 

I have been unuſually ill to night, my 
good friend, and I believe my trial will ſoon 
be over: you, who know what I have poſ- 


ſeſſed and what I have loſt, will not wonder 


that I feel theſe ſymptoms with delight. 
There is but one point, in my near proſpect 
of death, that diſtreſſes me; it is, the con- 
dition in which Ethelinde will be left when 
I am no more. Her beauty, her ſenſibility, 
the ſoftneſs of her temper, all combine to 
fill me with uneaſineſs leaſt her future life 
ſhould be even leſs tranquil than that 
portion of it that has paſſed, I conſider her 
as my daughter; as the ſacred truſt left me 
by my ſon; and I ſhall meet him in heaven 


with an allay of my joy if I leave Ethelinde 


unhappy and unprotected.” | 

This was an opportunity beyond the ln 
of Sir Edward, who had long meditated 
how to ſpeak on this ſubject, but was ever 
checked by his fears of finding Mrs Mont- 
gomery averſe to what he ſo ardently deſired. 
He now, not without all the tremulous heſi- 

| tation 
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tation of doubt and anxiety, related to her 
his long though hopeleſs attachment to 
Ethelinde; the pain it had coſt him to eon- 
ceal what he had vainly attempted to ſubdue; 
and that his going abroad was not leſs on 
account of Lady Newenden's indiſcreet con- 
duct, than to detach himſelf from the dan- 
gerous indulgence of ſeeing her, whom he 
then could not with to call his without a 
double crime. —- ** Beheve me, however, 
dear madam,” continued he, that, in- 
curable as my paſſion for her is, I would, if 
our dear Montgomery had lived, have pro- 
moted their union; for ſhe loved him, and 
he was worthy of her love. — They would 
have been happy! and ſuch is my affection 
for Ethelinde, that her intereſt, her felicity, 
are dearer far dearer to me than my own, 
— Yes, I dare aflert that what I feel for 
her is true love; ſo true, that though the 
internal conflict has been now above two 
years preying on my heart, I would have 
carried my ſorrows to the grave in ſilence, 
had their communication: been likely to 
wound! ey mum or her huſband's 


peace.“ _ sf id Wor 5; fy 
IK The 
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The tears of Mrs. Montgomery teſtified 
how deeply Sir Edward's little narrative had 
affected her: they were both ſilent a mo- 
ment, and then he reaſſumed his diſcourſe.— 

Heaven has diſpoſed otherwiſe of events 
than was very lately probable. The heart 
of Ethelinde, deeply wounded by the loſs of 
him who deſerved all her tenderneſs, will 
never perhaps again be ſenſible of love 
ſuch as ſhe felt for the dear, regretted 
Montgomery; but her tendereſt eſteem is, I 
believe, mine; if you, dear Madam, do not 
oppoſe my hopes, ſhe may perhaps, when 
her preſent grief is a little ſoftened by time, 
give me that hand which I conſider as the 
firſt bleſſing on earth, and as much of that 
tender heart as an on 8 1 
friendſhip.“ 

No, Sir | Edward,” replied Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, after a deep figh—* I love Ethe- 
linde too well -I eſteem you too much, to 
oppoſe your hopes. It has, indeed, been 
part of my mournful contemplations to 
promote them; and to ſee her, before I die, 
in the protection of her beſt friend. As I 
n Ry the flow, but certain approach pf 
the 
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the hour when we muſt part, and am well 
convinced that it cannot long be delayed, I 
have often been on the point of telling my 
lovely friend my ſentiments on this ſubject; 
but hitherto time, inſtead. of mehorating 
her; anguiſh, ſeems to have encreaſed it; 
and frequently when I begin to ſpeak to 
her, ſhe flies from me, or throws herſelf 
into an agony of tears which precludes all 
poſſibility of converſation. The reſignation 
which I am enabled to ſhew, from the cer- 
tainty only of ſoon meeting all I regret to be 
ſeparated no more, ſeems to her I believe to 
ariſe from coldneſs; for I can ſee that ſhe is 
often offended and ſurpriſed at the calmneſs 
with which I ſpeak of my ſon, and would I 
think love me more if J expreſſed what J 
ſuffer inſtead of ſacrificing my grief to God 
and ſubmitting with patience to his irrevocable 
though heavy decree, — Judge therefore, whe- 
ther while ſhe is in ſuch a temper of mind, 1 
can name to her a propofal which ſhe would 
think an 1njury-to. the memory of her lover 
I will however try what is to be done; and 
believe me, Sir Edward, that you are the only 


man on earth to whoſe protection I would 
oy > give 


Je 
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give Ethelinde, the only one who is in my 
eyes worthy of a place in that heart which 
has been occupied by the image of Charles 
Montgomery.“ | 

Too much affected to continue the conver- 
fation, ſhe now left the room. Faithful how- 
ever to her promiſe, and dreading leaſt death, 
which ſcemed inevitable, ſhould: prevent her 
executing what ſhe thought her duty towards 
her friend, ſhe ſeized the firſt moment they 
were alone and compoſed, to relate to 
Ethelinde the converſation ſhe had had with 
Sir Edward Newenden. 

Ethelinde, recollecting all that had formerly 
paſſed, had very little doubt of Sir Edward's 
views before Mrs. Montgomery undertook 
to be his advocate, but ſo fondly was her 
whole ſoul dedicated to the idea of Montgo- 
mery, that ſhe had long ſince determined never 
to liſten to any propoſals of marriage, but to 
paſs her whole life as his widow. She was 


chocked, as Mrs. Montgomery had foreſeen, 
at the firſt mention of Sir Edward's propoſal, 


and even felt reſentment againſt her for having 
liſtened to it. You know, dear Madam,“ 
laid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe recovered her voice, 
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you know how fincere a friendſhip I have 
for Sir Edward—you know all the obliga- 
trons I owe him: to his care my dying 
father gave me!—to him I am indebted even 
for my ſubſiſtence ſince J became farherleſs. 
T love him as the tendereſt, beſt of brothers 
Had he been really my brother I could not 
more affectionately love him. But feeling as 

I feel for another, who, though dead, is not 
leſs the object of my everlaſting attachment, 
can I think of giving my hand to Sir Edward 
Newenden? fince indeed, I have not a heart 
to beſtow, and he deſerves to poſſeſs one un- 
divided by any other affection. Renew not 
then again the only converſation which I can 
liſten to from you without pleaſure.” Dif- 
couraged by this anfwer, which was imme- 
diately communicated: to him, but not de- 
ſpairing of an alteration in her ſentiments, 
Sir Edward long forbore to ſpeak himſelf to 
Ethelinde on the ſubje& neareſt his heart: 
but the filent dejection into which he ſunk, 
affected Ethelinde more than the moſt ſtudied 
eloquence exerted in his favour could have 
done. She ſometimes, in ſeeing how greatly 
he was changed, — herſelf of ingratitude 
towards 
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towards a man whoſe genuine love and un- 


wearied friendſhip deſerved that ſhe ſhould 


ſacrifice to him at leaſt the appearance of that 
regret which ſhe felt would laſt for ever; 


but then the idea of Montgomery who had 


periſhed, only becauſe he ſought to acquire 
fortune for her, returned in all its force, and 
ſhe fancied ſhe heard him reproach her in 
mournful accents for thinking even a moment 
of giving to another that faith which had been 
ſolemnly given to him: and her whole ſoul 
recoiled from the thoughts of entering into 
another engagement, even with Sir Edward 
Newenden. 


Four months paſſed, during which Sir 


Edward found that far from loſing any part 
of that ſorrow which the loſs of Montgomery 
had immediately occaſioned, Ethelinde felt 
it rather heavier. His love, encreaſcd by 
this proof of her ſteady affection, knew no 
bounds; and had ariſen to an height that in a 


leſs regulated mind might have amounted to 


frenzy. The ſuſpenſe he was in between hope, 
that time might produce ſome alteration in 
his — and fear leaſt Ethelinde ſhould 
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continue obſtinately to reje& him, preyed 
inceſſantly on his health, and totally altered 
his temper: he now ſought only ſolitude; 
ſick diſguſt overtook him in all ſociety 
where Ethelinde was not; and where ſhe 
was, he found in her looks, her tone of 
voice, her gentle attention to him, fewel 
for the fire that conſumed him. His affairs 
called him to London: he left his children 
in the care of Ethelinde; and haſtening 


thither, tried to loſe in the hurry of buſineſs, 


and among the friends with whom he uſed 
to live, the acuteneſs of his pain. But he 
found every body troubleſome and fatiguing. 
— Buſineſs appeared unuſually tedious and 
intricate, and ſociety inſupportably inſipid. 
The meeting he was obliged to have with 
Woolaſton's creditors, who had ſeized every 
thing and left Mrs. Woolaſton in extreme 
diſtreſs, contributed to harraſs his mind and 
exhauſt his ſpirits. He contrived, however, 
to reſcue fome part of his ſiſter's fortune 
from the talons of the vultures who had 
feized it; and having fixed her at his own 
houſe at Denham, and ſo fettled with her 
huſband-that he was never again to moleſt 
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her, (for, not content with robbing her of 
her fortune, he had treated her extremely 
ill,, and having ſecured her an income ſuf-' 
ficient for her ſupport in the way ſhe choſe 
to live in, he hurried over the other matters 
that called him to London as quickly as 
poſſible, and returned to Graſmere Abbey; — 
more thoroughly convinced thaa ever that 
he could not exiſt without Ethelinde, and 
determined to bring his fate to a criſis the 
firſt opportunity he ſhould have of ſpeaking 
to her alone. 


CHAP- 


— 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Y ! ITH this diſpoſition Sir Edward 
Newenden went early the next morning after 
his arrival at Graſmere to the cottage of Mrs. 
Montgomery. He found her greatly changed 
in the fortnight he had been abſent : ſhe was 
ſenſible of it herſelf; and repeated to him 
her concern that ſhe ſhould quit the world 
without ſeeing the two perſons happy for 
whom ſhe was moſt ſolicitous. I have a 
letter,” continued ſhe, from my brother, 
who is, I thank God, ſo much recovered from 
his illneſs that he promiſes me a viſit, and 
Victorine and Cheſterville come with him. 
He at length taſtes of ſome tranquillity, and 
I ſhall embrace him before 1 die. He joins 
with me, dear Sir Edward, in wiſhing that 
Ethelinde may be your's; perhaps the united 
voice of all her friends may influence her to 
reward the merit of the living, ſince the dead 
are not to be recalled, I am perſuaded that 
eee himſelf, if happy ſpirits are 

conſcious 
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conſcious of what paſſes in this world, would 
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approve of her giving to you her hand; and 


that he would not conſider his memory injured 
by it's being cheriſhed in the breaſt of your wife.” 
Sir Edward, encouraged by this converſa- 
tion, enquired where he might ſpeak with 
Ethelinde? “I know not exactly,“ replied 
Mrs, Montgomery; * as after having- given 
an hour this morning as uſual to your children 
in her own room, ſhe put on her hat, and told 
me ſhe was going for her walk, as the day 
promiſed to be uncommonly fine, I was 
' pleaſed he look more chearful than ſhe 
uſually does, but I made no enquiry as to the 
courſe of her walk. It uſually, as you well 
know, is towards the ſeat on the rock, and 
there it is very probable you may find her. 
Thither, with a palpitating heart, Sir Ed- 
ward bent his ſteps; he found Ethelinde fit- 
ting in the cave, where ſhe had of late paſſed 
ſo many hours. A book lay before her 
on the oak table, and a few flowers, the ear- 
lieſt of the year, were ſcattered round it: 
the notes of the birds that towards the 
end of March begin their firſt ſongs, and 
the lulling murmur of the torrent ndw 
Vol. V. O juſt 
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quſt gurgling down the rock, had ſoothed her 
mind into a ſtate of ſoft and penſive me- 
lancholy. The approach of Sir Edward 
awakened her from it, not without adding 
ſome degree of apprehenſion to her ſurptiſe, 
for he had never joined her there before: ſhe 
now knew nat of his return to the abbey; and 
perturbation, hurry, and uneaſineſs, expreſſed 
on his countenance, could not have eſcaped a 
leſs intereſted obſerver. 

When he ſpoke to her, the idea that n 
thing unuſual had happened to him, or that 
ſome particular uneaſineſs preſſed upon him, 
was more forcibly renewed. She waited a 
few moments in expectation of his telling her 
what had occaſioned the trouble ſhe obſerved); 
but as he briefly anſwered every queſtion ſhe 
aſked him on the ſubjects which ſhe knew had 
engaged his time and attention in town, and 
that he even ſeemed to have ſettled his fiſter's 
affairs better than, at his departure, he ex- 
pected, ſhe at length ſaid “ Are you not 
well, my dear Sir, or has any thing occurred 
to give you unuſual pain?“ 

„ My pain,” anfwered he, © is not un- 
uſual, Ethelinde; but it is at length become 
6 inſup- 
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inſupportable. Lou ſee it without pity, but J 
can ſuſtain it no longer. Determine, there- 
fore, to be mine, or to ſee him who has ſo 
long adored you fly from you merely to hide 
from your ſight the conſequences of that an- 


guiſh which you refuſe to remove.” 


More alarmed than ſurpriſed at the vehe- 
mence of his manner and the purport of his 
words, Ethelinde tried to colle& courage 
enough to ſpeak ; but before ſhe could acquire 
it, Sir Edward went on 

% You know how ardently I loved you 
even when there were between us barriers that 
appeared inſurmountable ; when I was united 
to another; when your heart was ſolely occu- 
pied by that fortunate young man, whoſe fate 
I' muſt ever contemplate with envy; you 
know that then JI never offended you by a 
declaration of ſentiments which it would have 
been as improper for you to liſten to as 


fruitleſs for me to avow; you know, or you 


ought to know, all my filence coſt me—all 
that I ſuffered—when every hour gave me oc- 
cafion to contemplate perfections which I 
thought could never be mine; yet fo en- 


tirely did I love you even then, that had ehe 


O 2 happy 
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happy Montgomery lived, I ſhould have ſup- 
ported life by contemplating your felicity, 
and have been, however internally wretched, 
reſigned; but now, that deſtiny itſelf has 
broken that union, ſhall I, with equal reſig- 
nation, ſee you wearing out, in fruitleſs grief, 
that life which alone can give value to mine, 
and ſacrificing your youth, your health, your 
talents, your virtues, to a vain, a chimerical 
idea of attachment to him who is no more 
Have you for me neither pity. or eſteem ? 


have you no wiſh to reſtore me to peace? to 


render my future days as happy as thoſe you 
have hitherto ſeen me paſs have been miſera- 
ble? Have not my children, thoſe lovely, un- 
fortunate little ones, a claim upon you to give 
them a yet ſtronger title to your affection, 
and to reſtore to them a mother who truly feels 
more real tenderneſs for them than ſhe had 


who gave them birth? Have the wiſhes of 


your venerable, your beloved Mrs. Montgo- 
mery no influence ? who declares that ſhe 
ſhall leave the world without regret, if you, 
the ſole remaining object of her ſolicitude, 
are no longer expoſed to the dangers which 


{ſurround youth, beauty, and ſenſibility like 
1 2 0 your's. 
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your's. Alas! if theſe motives have no 
power to awaken your tenderneſs, can I hope 
that the miſery of your friend will excite your 
pity. You have ſeen me in lingering tor- 
tures for weeks, for months; you would con- 
tinue to ſee me {til} in them, if I had not de- 
termined that this ſhall be the period in which 
my fate ſhall be decided. Give me then 
hopes that you will be leſs inflexible, or let 
me, while I have yet ſtrength to remove my- 
ſelf from you, bid you adieu for ever.” 

«Sir Edward,” replied Ethelinde, after a 
ſhort but expreſſive pauſe, I am not, I hope, 
either inſenſible of your merit or ungrateful 
for all your goodneſs to me. If gratitude, if 
affection, if eſteem, if the tendereſt ſolicitude 
for your happineſs, were enough to make you 
happy, I ſhould think that I ought to ſacrifice 
my reluctance to marry, and to give you my 
hand; but if I may judge of your ſentiments, 
they are ſo delicate, that you would be un- 
happy unleſs your wife could repay them with: 
her whole heart. The tendereſt affections of 
mine are buried in the grave of Montgomery. 
Every hour in its paſſage convinces me that 
it will be ever impoſſible for me to recall them 
8 O 3 to 
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to any other object. Should I then, in juſ- 
tice to you, Sir Edward, undertake engage- 
ments which it will not be in my power to 
fulfill ? ſhall 1 at the altar promiſe to love 
you only, conſcious as 1 am that great as is 
my eſteem, my affection, my gratitude to- 
wards you, the image of Montgomery, Joſt as 
he 1s for ever, 1s as potent in my heart as if he 
really exiſted. I know that to the generality 
of men this would be conſidered as ſentimen- 
tal declamation, the effect of romantic enthu- 
fiaſm ; but it is not from Sir Edward Newen- 
den | fear to excite ridicule on ſuch a topic ; 
you have an heart to which I dare to appeal 
for my ſincerity when I ſay that my attach- 
ment toMontgomery 1s ſo interwoven with my 


exiſtence, that it never can end but with life; 
in conquering it, if to conquer it were poſlible, 


J'ſhould become contemptible in my own eyes 
and certainly ſhould gain nothing in your's.” 

Si Edward heard her in filence, with 
clafped hands, and eyes fixed with mournful 


"earneſtneſs'on her face. He ſeemed afraid of 


breathing, leaſt he ſhould interrupt diſcourſe 
which yet wounded him to the ſoul. 


LL 
Let us, en my dear Sir Edward, 


continued 
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continued | ſhe, „let us think no more of a 
meaſure which would aſſuredly not make you 
happy, becauſe it would render me miſerable. 
Deprive me not of the only pleaſures I can 
now enjoy thoſe of weeping at liberty with- 
out a breach of duty, and of remaining the 
moſt attached and grateful of your friends.“ 

„ Grateful!“ exclaimed Sir Edward, his 
voice trembling in his throat, “ grateful, 
Fthelinde, for what? for paltry pecuniary 
aſſiſtance, too contemptible for you to recal-. 
lect, and ſuch as I ſhould have rejoiced in, 


having the power to adminiſter to. a daughter 


of any man of honor, my friend, even though 
that friend had not been Colonel Cheſterville, 


even though that daughter had been as deſti- 


tute of attractions as you are attractive. But 
why do. I prolong à converſation. which is, E 
fee, painful to you? You have decided, and 
muſt ſubmit. My preſence is uneaſy to 
you, ſince you can feel only concern in ſee- 

ing me wretched. I go therefore and 
He aroſe, and would have left the place 
abruptly, with wildneſs and agitation of man- 
ner that terrified Ethelinde : ſhe caught his 
land, and cried in a voice that eæpreſſed how 
O04 much. 
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much ſhe was affeted—** Sir Edward, wy 

dear Sir Edward“ 
© Dear!” anſwered he, ** 
gently to diſengage himſelf “ Am I dear to 
you, Ethelinde, and can you condemn me to 
perpetual miſery? Oh! embitter not your 
cruelty by diſſimulated kindneſs ; preſerve at 
leaſt your fincerity. If I were indeed dear to 

you could you a 
Hear me, Sir Edward. II have, in be- 
ing very ingenuous with you, done what 1 
think my fincerity as well as your eſteem for 
me demands. Good God! is it to you I ſhould 
uſe diſſimulation? Surely no! I have told 
you that in giving my hand to any other man 
than Montgomery, whatever may be his me- 
rit, I ſhall be unhappy. I feel that time will 
with me fail of it's uſual effect, and that years 
will paſs away without diminiſhing the regret 
with which the loſs of Montgomery will recur 
to me. What would be your uneaſineſs to 
ſee this=to be every day ſenſible, that though 
I ſtifled my ſentiments, I ſtill felt them in all 
their force; to ſee the ſlow, but certainly de- 
ſtructive hand of ſorrow, preying on an heart 
which Jou would —_— ought to be yours 
| only, 
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only, and my health declining, perhaps my 
temper injured, by the reſtraint I ſhould think 
myſelf obliged to impoſe, when, as your 
wife, I might ineffectually try, if not to obli- 
terate at leaſt to weaken the powerful and 
corrofive recollection of thoſe days when I had 
hopes of being the wife of Montgomery. 
How many amiable and deſerving women are 

there to whom ——” | 
* Stop, Ethelinde,” ſaid Sir Edward. I 
have heard you hitherto with calmneſs; but 
I cannot continue to do fo, when you ſpeak. 
of the poſſibility of my transferring 20 
another that heart which has ſo long been. 
your's. Believe me, my attachment to you, 
hopeleſs as you determine it (hall be, is-as un- 
changeable as your own to Montgomery. If 
you were a better judge of your own. attrac- 
tions, you would know that he who has ſo 
long had an opportunity of ſtudying, with a 
diſpoſition to underſtand and admire thoſe 
perfections, can feel little inclination to follow 
the advice which you ſeem diſpoſed to offer, 
Your happineſs, and not my own, has been, 
ſhall ſtill be the firſt and fondeſt object of my 
wiſhes. I have often ſaid, and I hope with 
O 5 ſincerity, 
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ſincerity, that had Montgomery lived to have 


become, in heing your huſband, the moſt en- 
viable of human beings, 1 could have wit- 
neſſed his felicity, not perhaps without envy, 
but at leaſt without any of thoſe malignant 
ſentiments which uſually accompany that paſ- 
fon; ſince Providence has taken him from 
as, I have, fatally for myſelf, indulged thoſe 
hopes which I before made it a point of ho- 
nor to ſuppreſs: but fince you ſay your hap- 
pineſs is inconſiſtent with mine, let me alone 
ſuffer for having yielded to thoſe hopes; let 
me again ſtudy the hard leſſon of ſilent ſuffer- 
ing, again try what abſence will do—ah! 
painful, fruitleſs, hopeleſs experiment!“ 
Again he would have turned away; but 
Ethelinde, more deeply affected, ſaid “ No, 
Sir Edward, you ſhall not go: ſtay, I beſeech 
you, and let me be till your ward, your ſiſ- 
ter, your friend! So you generouſly ſay you 
ſhould have conſidered me had Montgomery 
lived: by an effort of virtuous reſolution then, 
to which your noble ſpirit is more than equal, 
learn to think of him as ſtill living.” 
Kather behold him really. ſo!” cried a 
voice Which ſtruck motionleſs it's auditors. 
Ethelinde*® 
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Ethelinde, uttering a faint ſhriek, held by the 
arm of Sir Edward in amazement, while he, 
with equal ſurpriſe, beheld a man, who ruſh-- 
ing from a thicket which grew near their ſeat, 
threw himſelf on his knees before her, and 

eagerly ſeizing her hands, preſſed them to his 
forehead and his eyes in frantic rapture, cry- 
ing“ Behold, my Ethelinde, behold that- 
Montgomery ſo fondly regretted-ſo faith- 
fully beloved !—he, who has been betrayeq> 
by the moſt tormenting jealouſy into an ac- 

tion unworthy of him, and has liſtened to that 
diſcourſe which bas convinced him he has. 
wronged you, and the worthieſt of friends and 
of men. Look not, my angel, o terrified ; z* 
but ſpeak to me, I-conjure you.” 

Ethelinde, however, was unable to ſpeak, ; 
and Sir Edward with difficulty prevented het- 
falling. Diſtreſſed at the condition.he: ſaw 
her in, he ſaid, not without ſome appearance 
of diſpleaſure Why. would you, Sir, be 
thus ralh ? why thus abruptly appear before. 
ker? 

“Pardon, dear Sir Edward,” replied the 
half frantic Montgomery“ pardon the 
tranſports of a man, who believing he bad 
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loſt every thing, finds himſelf ſtill poſſeſt of 
Ethelinde's love, and of ſuch a friend as you 
are. She is mine, continued he, ſtraining 
her to his boſom “ ſhe is mine! Believing 
me dead, ſhe loved me till! I come, ſhip- 
wrecked and a beggar, to my countryz but 
am richer than fortune could have made me, 
in the poſſeſſion of that dear, dear heart! 
Heaven give me ſtrength to bear ſuch exceſs 
of happineſs !—forgive my precipitancy, and 
ſpeak to me, my Ethelinde ; tis Montgo- 
mery ! your long loſt Montgomery, whoſe 
arms enfold you!“ 

Montgomery!“ ſighed Ethelinde. © Good 
God!“ ; a 

The ſudden ſurpriſe ſeemed for a moment 
to have deprived her of her ſenſes. Sir Ed- 
ward ſaw with concern that ſhe could not re- 
cover herſelf. He feared ſhe would faint— 
* You will deſtroy her if you are not more 
calm,” ſaid he. . it was very ill. judged 
thus to ſurpriſe her.“ 

“Again, dear Sir Edward ys infoced he 

again I beg your pardon. 1 came under 


ſuch depreſſion that my reaſon fails under the 
intoxicating influence of joy. But I will be 


. calm; 
| in. i 
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calm; ſpeak to me, nn and I Wal try 
to be calm.“ | 

„ Montgomery, ever Fw Montgomery!” 
repeated Ethelinde. She gave him her cold 
hand; but could articulate no more, nor ſhed 
a tear, though, from her deep and broken 
ſighs, her heart ſeemed burſting. 

Let us go,” ſaid Sir Edward, © to my 
houſe; and do you, my dear Ethelinde, en- 
deavour to recollect yourſelf.” 

„ will,” replied ſhe faintly, e indeed I 
will! Poor Montgomery !—1s it poſſible?“ 

* Poor indeed!“ cried he—** poor in 
every thing but love ! This garb, this altered: 
countenance, may tell you that Montgomery 
is changed in every reſpect but in his heart.“ 

He was going on; but Sir Edward be- 
ſought him not to talk to her till they got to 
the abbey,— You fee,” faid he, © how 
much ſhe is ſtill affected. Lean upon me, 
Ethelinde, and let Montgomery ſupport you 
en the other fide.” | 

She obeyed ; and while they flowly led her 
along, Montgomery continued to utter dif- 
jointed ſentences, expreſſive of the tumultu- 


ous N of his ſoul; while, her eyes 
continually 
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continually fixed on his face, ſhe ſeemed ſilt: 
to doubt whether her happineſs was real. On- 
their arrival at the abbey, Ethelinde, relieved 

by tears, became more compoſed ; and the 
ſtupor 'and faintneſs which had ſo much 
alarmed Sir Edward, having in a great degree 
ſubſided, he left her with Montgomery, and 
retired to his ſtudy to compoſe a mind hardly 

leſs ruffled than his had been, though from a 
very different cauſe. 

The hopes he had been indulging of call- 

ing his the woman he adored, were vaniſhed” 
for ever. Adreadful pang attended this con- 


viction: but his generous and diſintereſted- 


nature prevailed, after a ſhort but ſevere ſtrug- 
gle, over all conſiderations that merely af-- 
fected himſelf. Determined to find his feli- 
city in that of thoſe he loved, he rejoiced in- 
the reſtoration of a beloved ſon to a tender- 
motlier, a valuable man to his country, and* 
felicity to Ethelinde. After a ſhort abſence, he 
returned with apparent ſerenity to the room- 
where he had left her with Montgomery; and 


taking her hand, he ſaid; with an half mourn- 
ful and forced ſmile Well, my dear Ethy, 


if | you, have now. forgiven your wanderer for 
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his abrupt appearance, would it not be well 
to conſider how we ſhall introduce him. to his 


mother, for whom, in her preſent languid 
ſtate, I ſhould apprehend very ill conſequences 
from the effect of ſuch ſyrpriſe as his ap- 
pearance to-day gave you.” 4 

We have been trying to talk of it,” re 
plied Montgomery; * but do you, dear Sir 
Edward, who are ſo much more capable, de- 
termine for us.“ | | 
And ſoon, Sir Edward,” ſaid Ethelinde ; 
e for it is already paſt the uſual hour of my 
return, and I fear Mrs. Montgomery may be 
alarmed.” | 

„ Do you find yourſelf,” anſwered he, 
equal to the meeting, or rather are you able 
to conceal what you know?” 

% am afraid not; but I will at leaſt a7. 
tempt it. I carried for many weeks, in my 
agonized boſom, the fatal ſecret of his ſup- 
poſed death: I will try if, for a few hours, 
for longer it will be impoſſible, I can conceal 
the tranſporting certainty of his life.” — _ 

Montgomery, tenderly ſolicitous for his 
mother, and greatly diſtreſſed by the account 


Ethelinde had given him of the ſtate of her 
health, 
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health; was ready to ſubmit himſelf wholly to 
the guidance of Sir Edward; and it was de- 
termined that he ſhould carry Ethelinde home 
in his poſt chaiſe ; ſaying only that ſhe had 
walked farther than uſual, and being tired, 
had called at the abbey to be conveyed home 
by that means to the cottage ; that he ſhould 
ſtay there with her himſelf, and in converſa- 
tion gradually open to her, firſt the poſſibility, 
and afterwards the aſſurance that her ſon was 
living, who, when Sir Edward thought her 
ſufficiently prepared, was, at a ſignal agreed 
upon, to appear. 

This being ſettled, Sir Edward and Ethe- 
linde departed together, They hardly ſpoke 
the whole way: Sir Edward ſilently revolved 
the events of the day, and meditated. how he 
might beſt acquit himſelf to his own ſatis- 
faction, and with the leaſt riſk to the feeble 
frame of Mrs. Montgomery ; while Ethe- 
linde, overwhelmed as ſhe was with the ſenſe 
of her own unexpected happineſs, felt her ad- 
miration of his greatneſs of mind mingled 
with pain, from the certainty of how much it 
coſt him. As they approached the houſe, the 


| recollection of all ſhe owed him, from her fa- 
ther's 
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ther's firſt embarraſſments till the preſent 
moment, preſſed on her mind; and almoſt in- 
voluntarily ſhe lifted his hand to her lips: 
a tear fell upon his hand; he kiſſed it off, 
ſighed deeply, but ſaid nothing till the chaiſe 
ſtopped at the door, when in a voice that he 
meant ſhould be firmer than it was, he deſired 
her to try to compoſe her countenance that 
Mrs. Montgomery might have no cauſe to 
ſuſpect ſhe had met with any extraordinary 
OCCUITENCE, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 10 


Sm Edward and Ethelinde eaſily ac- 
counted to Mrs. Montgomery for their ſtay; 
but the latter, finding herſelf quite unequal 
to any ſhare of the taſk Sir Edward had un- 
dertaken, haſtened away as ſoon after dinner 


as ſhe could; while he entertained Mrs. Mont- 


gomery for ſome time on indifferent ſubjacts. 
As ſoon, however, as a pauſe in the converſa- 
tion gave her leave, ſhe enquired, with that 
appearance of tender intereſt which ſhe al- 
ways felt on the ſubject of Ethelinde, whether 
he believed that ſhe ſhould, before ſhe died, 
be made eaſy by leaving her his wife. 1 


have a letter to- day,” ſaid ſhe, from my 
brother, and I am glad to find that though 
Lady Hawkhurſt followed him with her fa- 


mily to Bath, the marriage ſhe ſo artfully me- 
ditated has wholly failed. It is difficult to 
ſuſtain long an aſſumed character, and Bath 


was of all others the place where it was to 
1 Lady Arabella the moſt difficult. My bro- 


ther 
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ther fortunately diſcovered her true one, and 
is thankful that he diſcovered it before he 
had engaged himſelf in irremediable wretch- 
edneſs. Cheſterville and Victorine have ſeen 
the danger, and I hope profitted by it, as he 
mentions being well ſatisfied with their con- 
duct, This on his account is moſt ſatisfactory 
to me; yet, my dear Sir Edward, it has leſ- 
ſened but little my anxiety in regard to this 
adopted daughter of my heart. Cheſterville 
can never be the friend, the brother ſhe de- 
' ſerves, for his heart is incapable of it. If ſhe 
goes to reſide with them, ſhe will not com- 
plain, but ſhe will undoubtedly be unhappy. 
Naturally of a penſive turn, and her heart 
cruelly wounded by an irreparable loſs, their 
ſtyle of life will be painful to her; and her 
melancholy, all ſoft and intereſting as it is, 
will ever be a reſtraint upon them; beſides 
that my brother's partial fondneſs for her, 
will be but too likely to excite diſcontent in 
his daughter and her huſband; Whither 
then can ſhe go? and what vill be her 0. 
ſtiny Wn 

TRI believe,” aid Sir Edwand, collecting al 
his fortitude, « that the generous intereſt you 
Rs take 
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take in my favour, added to her friendſhip 
for me, would make ſome change in her re- 
ſolution, if ſhe had not of late taken up a no- 
tion that he whom ſhe regrets as dead may 
yet be living. I could not combat an idea 
on which ſhe dwelt with ſo much fondneſs - 
ſhe brought indeed numberleſs inſtances to 
confirm its probability; and certainly it is 
not impoſſible.“ 

Convinced as Sir Edward had been after 
the moſt aſſiduous enquiries that Montgo- 
mery had really periſhed by ſhipwreck at 
the Mauritius, he had never before encou- 
raged the unhappy mother to dwell on a poſ- 
Gbility that could, he thought, anſwer no 
other purpoſe than to lengthen or renew her 
ſafferings. She now turned on him thoſe 
eyes that had long ceaſed to look towards any 
object in this world with hope or pleaſure. 
They ſeemed as if they would penetrate his 
inmoſt thoughts.—** What do you mean, Sir 
Edward,“ ſaid ſhe, in a ſolemn tone, „and 
why do you ſeem to encourage ſuch wild 
oh | God!—ſuch hopeleſs imaginations.” 


Be calm,” replied he, and I will tell 


mn that a ſailor has been ſeen in London 
7 who 


LF | 
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who was in the veſſel in which Montgomery 
was ſuppoſed to be loſt: and this man ſays 
that he believes it very likely your ſon eſ- 
+ Almighty God!” exclaimed ſhe, ſtarting 
from her chair. He i there then remains 
an hope. Where, and when can I ſee this 
man? Send for him, dear Sir Edward: or 
rather let me go in ſearch of him that no 
time may be loſt, for many days of ſuſpence 
I ſhall not ſurvive. Oh! merciful heaven, if 
it be thy pleaſure,” continued ſhe, claſping 
her hands, © if it be thy pleaſure to reſtore 
him to his widawed mother!” The idea 
ſeemed a moment to animate her whole frame, 
but then fear of a diſappointment checked 
her tranſports.—“ Oh! no, I dare not hope 
it. He is gone, he is loſt for ever; for had 
he been living he would have been in Eng- 
land as ſoon as this mariner.“ She ſat down 
and ſeemed gaſping for breath. My dear 
Madam, ſaid Sir Edward, aſſuming a chear- 
ful tone, you are needleſsly agitated. Con- 
ſider that if the intelligence is groundlels, it 
will make no real difference, becauſe, be- 
lieving the worſt already, you can learn no- 
thing 
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thing more to fear, while it is poſſible; nay 
probable, that you have much to hope. For 
my own part I own 1 have very ſanguine ex- 
pectations. but I will not ſay a word of them 
till I ſee that you can hear me with more 
compoſure.“ 

« Sanguine expectations, Sir Edward! you 


know then more than you have communica- 


ted. Sanguine expectations! tell me, I con- 
jure you, from whence they ariſe?“ 

* Command yourſelf then, my dear good 
friend, and I will obey you. I have ſeen the 
ſailor, who is poſitive that your ſon by ſwim- 
ming gained the ſhore. Can you hear the 
reſt?” | 

Mrs, Montgomery bowed her head, but 


could not ſpeak. © That reſt is only a con- 


tinuation of good tidings. The ſame perſon 
tells me that he not only has no doubt of your 
ſon's having eſcaped death, but that he is now 
in England, perhaps haftening to you!“ 

She held out her hand to Sir Edward in 
ſpeechleſs tranſport ; but he found her pulſe 
_ - ſinking, her eyes cloſed, ſhe fell lifeleſs in her 
chair. He rang in terror; the ſervants and 
Ethelinde ran to her aſſiſtance ; and Montgo- 
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mery, who waited only at the corner of the 
houſe, was alarmed at the confuſion he heard, 
and fearing that it was occaſioned by his mo- 
ther's indiſpoſition, he ruſhed into the room, 
and was on his knees before her before either 
Sir Edward or Ethelinde had the power to 
reſtrain him. 

For ſome. moments they believed her dead; 
and the cruel alteration ſickneſs and ſorrow 
had made in her figure and countenance, con- 
firmed Montgomery in this dreadful idea, 
He deplored, in accents of piercing diſtreſs, 
that he had arrived only to witne!s the laſt 
ſighs of the beſt of 2 He now ran 
out for aſſiſtance; then femembering that no 
medical help could there be obtained, he flew 
back to the room, and walking about in an 
agony of grief and apprehenſion, was afraid of 
looking at his mother leaſt he ſhould ſee her 
expire. . 

Feeble, languiſbing, and even in the laft 
flage of a decline as Mrs. Montgomery 
ſeemed to be, ſhe had yet more ſtrength than 
her appearance indicated; the remedies Ethe- 
linde adminiſtered had their effr&, and in a 
few. moments ſhe was enough reſtured to be 

ſenſible 


- 
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ſenſible that her beloved Charles was not 
only living, but was actually embracing her 
knees, and ſhedding tears of the tendereft 
filial affection on the hands ſhe put forth to 
bleſs him. The firſt emotion of her heart, 
after the return of her ſenſes, was gratitude 
to the being who had preſerved and reſtored 
him. After having ſilently but fervently of- 
fered up her thanks, ſhe preſſed her ſon fondly 
to her heart; and having taken ſome refreſh- 
ment, repoſed on a ſopha; while her ſon, 
whom her eyes followed inceſſantly, ſeemed 
diſpoſed to gratify the curioſity which the 
whole company muſt, he knew, feel to know 
the particulars of his life ſince his quitting 
England. Sir Edward Newenden, however, 
ſoon after Mrs. Montgomery was tolerably 
recovered, took his leave for the waeren 
and returned home. 

The altered looks of Montgomery, as well 
as his dreſs, which was that of a common 
ſailor, gave his mother and Ethelinde painful 
impreſiions of all the ſufferings and hardſhips 
he had undergone. With the tendereſt ex- 
pteſſion of pity, love, and ſolicitude, the eyes 
ay both ſeemed to hw a detail of his adven- 

tures. 
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tures. He ſaw that they would be relieved: 
and gratified by hearing it, and thus began. 


vill not deſcribe to you the horrors of 
ſtorms in the tropical regions, or attempt to 
give you an idea of that, which after many 
weeks of famine. and fatigue, during which 
we were driven by a ſucceſſion of hurricanes 
quite out of our courſe, threw the veſſel I 
was in on a rock near the Iſle of Bourbon. As 
it was evident ſhe muſt ſoon go to pieces, 
thoſe, who, aided by the defperation of their 
circumſtances, found courage to brave the 
almoſi equal peril of the tremendous ſurf 
which broke on the ſhore, threw themſelves 
into the water; I was among theſe; and 
truſting to my ſkill in ſwimming, and to my 
perſonal ſtrength, I left the ſhip; and under 
the protection of Providence, found myſelf, 
though with ſome ſevere bruiſes, on ſhore on 
the iſland, I had plunged into the ſea in the 
cloaths I had on, ſaving nothing of the pro- 
perty I had on board but my purſe, in which 
was ſome money and two ſmall diamonds, 
a little parcelof linen, and two miniatures I al», 
ways wore about me, The people, however, 
Vol. V. P among 
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among whom I was, with five others, caſt, 


were. not inhoſpitable, By a ſhip going to 
India, three of my fellow ſufferers returned 
thither. My hope was to get a paſſage to 
Europe. After ten tedious weeks, an Ame- 
rican ſhip came into the port of St. Denys on 
her return to that country, America was 
comparatively near England, and J eagerly 
enquired for a paſſage; but the maſter, who 
was a ſpecies of animal I had never ſeen be- 


fore, would not receive me without money, 


of which, though I had ſaved my purſe, I had 
now very little left, I was obliged, there- 
fore, to agree to work for my paſſage; and 
in that ſituation I arrived at Boſton, after a 
long voyage, in which I ſuffered ſome fatigue 
and hardſhip, which 1 bore however without 
murmuring when I reflected that every 
league brought me nearer to the objects of 
all my ſolicitude; and at night, or whenever 
my watch was over, I kiſſed the two dear 
pictures I had preſerved of my mother and 
my Ethelinde: their beloved images ſoothed 
my ſhort flumbers, and I awoke indeed to 
new toil, but to toil lightened by the hope 
of ſoon embracing the beloved originals. 


ce In 
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de In about fix weeks after 1 landed at 
Bofton, where I with great difficulty ſubſilted, 
I got a paſſage for Ireland, but (till as a com- 
mon ſailor; from thence I landed at Briſtol; 
and as ſoon as I touched Engliſh ground, my 
anxiety to hear of you both became inſup- 
portable. I recollected the family of the 
Ludfords, and determined to apply to them, 
without however diſcovering how deeply in- 
tereſted I. was in the intelligence 1 aſked, 
They were at their houſe a few miles from 
the city; 1 walked thither, and approached 
the door in my jacket and trouſers, which I 
own were not in very good order, my whole 
ambition being to have cleaner linen than is 
uſually found "under ſuch habiliments, and I 
had been obliged to fell a ring and a ſmall 
diamond I had in my purſe, to furniſh myſelf 
till this time with that indulgence and the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. When I reached the door, I 
found a coach in readineſs to take the ladies 
out. I was ordered by the laced footman of 
Mrs. Ludford to retire. What do vou do 
here, fellow ?” demanded the inſolent domeſ⸗ 
tic. We ſuffer no ſuch people to come to 
the door.” I anſwered that I was juſt come 
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from India, where J had ſeen a friend of Mrs. 
Ludtord's, and wiſhed to be allowed to ſpeak 
to her. The man, however, would have re- 
pulſed me with inſult, if at that moment the 
lady of the houſe, leaning on the arm of a 
young woman, who appeared to be a kind of 
companion, had not appeared in all the un- 
wieldy ſplendor of recent wealth, and ſelf- 
created importance, I approached her with 
my hat in my hand, and in the humble phraſe 
which ſcemed to become my condition, began 
to ſpeak, She ſtopped, and turning to her 


footman, ſaid—<* What is the reaſon yeu do 


not obey my orders? Why are beggars ſuf- 
fered to come to this door? I am no beg- 
gar, Madam, ſaid I, ſmiling at the ridiculous 
air of dignity the lady aſſumed; but having 
lately arrived from India, I waited on you at 
the deſire of Mr. Montgomery ro enquire af- 
ter Miſs Cheſterville. I know nothing about 
her,” replied ſhe, paſſing by me, without 
deigning to look at me again; © bur if you 
apply to the Newendens, I ſuppoſe you may 
learn more.“ The lady then feated herſclf 
in her coach, her companion followed her, 
and ſhe was driven from the door. | 
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„now ventured to afk the footman for 
Intelligence of Miſs Cheſterville. The upper 
ſervants condeſcended not to hold converſe 
with a perſon of my appearance, and ſhur the 


door in my face; but from an inferior female 


ſervait, who came to it ſoon afterwards, not 
yet arrived to the dignity of ſupteme inſo- 
lence, I learned that Mus Clarinthia had mar- 


ried a young officer againlt the conſent of her- 


father, and was gone with him to join his 
regiment; and that Mr. Rupert had ſome 
time before departed from his paternal compt- 
ing houſe to make the tour of Italy, from 
whetice he ſent ſuch accounts of his parties 
with Princes and Princeſſes, ſuch verſes, and 
ſuch curioſities, as reconciled his. mother to. 
is abſence, though it much diſcompoſed the 
old gentleman: that as to Miſs Cheſter- 
ville, ſhe had left their family à long time be- 
fore with a rich gentleman, whoſe name the 
girl could not remember, and that ſhe had 
ſince been married to him or ſome other great 
Squite or Lord, as had been told in their 
kitchen. Aſtoniſhed and alarmed by this 
intelligence, vague and disjointed*as it was, I 
haſtened from Ludford houſe to Bath, intend- 
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ing to proceed directly to London; but on 
my arrival there, I ſaw on the door of a 
ſplendid houſe in one of the new ſtreets the 
name of Maltravers, and ventured to knock 
at it. There again my appearance had nearly 
precluded me from all intelligence; but after 
aſſuring the ſervant that J wanted nothin 

but ſome information that would give him no 
great trouble, he vouchſafed to tell me that 
the Mr. Maltravers I enquired after had been 
ſome time dead, and that the houſe I now ſaw 
belonged to his widow, I aſked after Lady 
Newenden. Lady Newenden too was dead; 

and Sir Edward, ſaid I; pray where is he} 
0 Indeed,“ replied the footman, I don't 
know. don't think that my lady ever hears 
of him.” I told him that it was very mate- 
| rial to me to know where to find him; that. I 
bad letters alſo, and a meſſage of conſequence 
to deliver to Miſs Cheſterville, a niece of his 
| Lady' s, and that it would be doing mea great 
ſervice if he would go up to 18 Lady to en. 
quire where I might ſee either of them. Pro- 
bably he delivered his meſſage imperfectiy; 3 
and thename of Sir Edward Newenden, united 
with that, of Miß e excited the 
5 | E malignant 
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malignant curtolity of the lady; for after a 
moment the footman came back and told 
me, that though his lady was engaged with 
company, ſhe would ſee me herſelf. I fok 
towed the footman to the door of a room, 
where, though it was yet morning with them, 
a party were at cards. Mrs, "Maltravers, 
whom J hardly recolle&ed, and who did not 
know me, bade me approach; and turning 
half round, ſhe ſaid—* What do you know, 
friend, of Sir Edward Newenden and Miſs 
Cheſterville? My ſervant informs me you 
have ſomething to ſay about them.“ I re- 
plied that the ſervant then had been miſtake, 


for that F merely took the liberty to beg a 


direction to either of them, having letters 
from India for them, * Is that all?” cried 
ſhe, with viſible ill humour; “ and pray who 
direfted you to me?” I anſwered that knows 
ing the connection of the families, I had pre- 
ſumed - Preſumed indeed,” replied the 
lady. „People are continually plagueing me 
for an addreſs to Sir Edward Newenden, as 
if J had any knowledge of him. I aſſure you, 
young man, and all whom it may concern, 
that 1 am quite a ſtranger to Sir Edward 

924 Newenden. 
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re The man hides himſelf, I be- 


lieve, in the Hebrides, or under the North 
Pole; and then his former acquaintance are 


| reized for his addreſs.” 


= 12 15 humbly repreſented that I had letters 


to deliver from India to him and Miſs Cheſ- 


terville: : to whom, perhaps, Madam, ſaid I, 


you will be ſo good as to give me a direction, 


though you cannot to Sir Edward Newenden, 
„Oh! as to that,” cried ſhe, ineeringly, © I 
can as eaſily do one as the other; for un- 
doubtedly they are together. Report ſays 
they are married. 1 know nothing of that; 
but however, friend, they have an eſtabliſh- 
ment together, that is certain, ſo you will 
have only one trouble in delivering your let- 
ters; but do underſtand, and let it be gene- 
rally underſtood, that I am wholly unconnected 
with Sir Edward Newenden. Here, John, 
ſhew this perſon out.“ I retired in greater 
uneaſineſs than I entered; every circumſtance 
ſeemed to confirm my apprehenſions, and in 
an encreaſing agony of ſuſpenſe I reached the 
Devizes the ſame evening by means of a re- 
turn chaiſe, There, however, I was com- 
pelled to ſtop for the night, as no convey- 
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ance within * of my gender fnances was 
likely t to offer tilt the next day. NE 
At the inn where the chaiſe put me me down, 
I obſerved a phaeton with arms on it, which: 
being ſomewhat remarkable, remembered tc to 
be thoſe of Davenant. On enquiry, I heard 


chat the carriage belonged to him; the waiters 


told me he had lived chere almoſt a month.. 


F ſought his ſervants ; but they had not been 
long with hit, and knew nqt even the names 
of thoſe for whom 1 was ſo painfully anxious. 
T determined therefore t addreſs myſelt to 


their maſter. This; however, was not very 
eaſy ; ; for I diſcovered that Davenant, by ex- 
ceſive drinking, diſſolute connections, and 
low company, had greatly impaired his for- 
rune, and was now ſo apprehenſive of his credi-- 
tors, that he was unwilling to hold. converſe 
with ſtrangers. By means, however, of his. 
ſervants, whom. 1 treated at the expence of 
almoſt half the money I had left, the lady 


WhO lived with Davenant was prevailed upon 


to direct that 1 might be admitted. It was 
near nine o'clock in the evening before 1 
obtained this favour: but Mr, Davenant had 


not riſen from his dinner table, which was co- 
5 9 Weed 
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yered with'wine and bowls cf. punch, and 
ſurrounded by an exciſeman, a feeder of 
fighting cocks, a celebrated bruifer, and the 
woman who was his preſent favourite. 

The bloated figure and inflamed counte- 
nance of Davenant excited my compaſſion. 
He ſeemed, however, not to have the leaſt 
recollection of me; but with half ſhut eyes, 
and a voice rendered almoſt inarticulate by 
intoxication, he accoſted me by the name of 
honeſt Jack, I ſuppoſe from my ſailors dreſs, 
and in coarſe phraſe aſked what I wanted with 
him. 1 told him that I came lately from In- 
dia, and being entruſted with letters of con- 
ſequence to Sir Edward Newenden, which L 
wiſhed io deliver myſelf, I took the liberty 
of deſiring a direction to his preſent reſidence. 
And how the devil,” ſaid he, d'ye think 
I know any thing of ſuch a parſon in a co- 
toured coat, as that queer old guardian of 
mine. Faith, friend, I don't keep ſuch com- 
pany. You may enquire about him of the 
next methodiſt preacher, who i is much more 
likely to know than I am where to find him.” 
Tt would be diſguſting to repeat the oaths 


wich which this unfortunate being interlarded 
all 
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all the intelligence I could gain from him, 


which was, that he had heard that Sir Edward 


lived entirely at Graſmere, and that you, my 
Ethelinde, reſided with him. © Some ſay, 


added he, they are married, and I hope 
they are, with all my ſoul, becauſe I know 
what a deviliſh jilt the girl is, and the ſtarched 
knight will ſtand a — chance of being 


un by his ſecond as he was by his firſt 
wife. Rat ao, if 1 ſhould not be curſed 


glad to hear it.” ] turned from the profligate 


ideot with diſguſt, but all my uneaſineſs was 


redoubled. 1 hardly doubted any longer of 
Ethelinde's marriage, and to the night I paſſed 
in conſequence of this perſuaſion, that which: 
threw me deſolate and ſhipwrecked on the 
Ifle of Bourbon was, comparatively happy. 
Sleep was no longer in queſtion. On the rop | 
of one of the night ſtages I proceeded to 
London, I hurried to the town houſe of Sir 
Edward Newenden. He had left it only the 


preceding morning to return to Graſmere. I 


queſtioned the maid who had the charge of 


it, and her anſwers ſerved only to perſuade 
me that all I apprehended was certain, that 


Ethelinde Was married, and that [ was undone. 
L-cannor- 
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I.cannat if I would deſcribe. che ſtate of mind 


in, which I now proceeded to the north. My 
money was ſo nearly expended, that I was 
obliged ſometimes to walk, at others to pro- 
cure a conveyance for a few miles in ſome 
chance carriage; and thus I was, notwithſtand- 
ing the impatience which devoured me, fix 
days in performing a journey, which had 1 had 
money I ſhould have made in two. Laſt night 
about eight o'clock 1 arrived on the borders 
of the lake; the moon was trembling on it's 
clear ſurface; and from among floating clouds 
her rays fell on the white chimneys of my 
mother's cottage. Good God! what were 
my feelings when I firſt beheld them? I dared 
not enter; for I felt that the abſolute cer- 
tainty of Ethelinde's marriage I was utterly 
unable to ſuſtain, Hardly knowing what 1 
did, and afraid to enquire of myſelf . what 1 
meant to do, if I was really as wretched as 
my fears repreſented me to be, I traverſed 
thoſe well known paths that led to the cot» 
tage with undeſcribable terror; now haſten- 
ing as if determined to know the worſt, now 
ſtopping for breath, and to recover that reſo- 
Jution which ſeemed every. moment on the 

Ni point 
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point of giving me up to the phrenzy of de. 
ſpair. I threw my eyes wildly round me, 
and remembering the ſpots where we had firſt 
met, all my agonies were redoubled. There! 
cried I, turning my eyes towards the creek, 
there I ſnatched her from death, ſhe who now 
lives for another! As I did this, I faw dif- 
tant lights through the trees, and the abbey 
ſeemed to have candles in every window. 
Good God! faid I, there ſhe 1s! no longer 
my Ethelinde, but the bride of Sir Edward 
Newenden; there, ſurrounded by ſplendor 
and clegance, ſhe drives from her heart fot 
ever the memory of the indigent, unhappy 
wanderer, who had nothing to give her but 
an heart; and you my mother! could you ſufe 
fer this? but you perhaps were not conſulted 
ſinking under concern and regret, your fee- 
ble remonſtrances were unheard or unre- 
garded when ambition and intereſt ſolicited, 
Oh! forgive me, deareſt Ethelinde,“ conti- 
nued he, forgive me that I thought thus of 
you. Be not thus affected, my 8 1 _ 

not bear your tears.“ g 
Ethelinde, ſmiling through them, ia 
to be more compoſed, and: Montgomery, 
| kiſſing 
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kiſſing her hands; and thei: RG of: his mo 
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The night grew cold * e and 
the moon was no longer viſible; when 1 
reached the court of the cottage, about half 
paſt ten o' clock, every thing was ſilent round 
it; Jopened the little gate as ſoftly as 1 could, 
and a thouſand tender recollections crowded. 
on my mind. I trembled, and was obliged 
to lean againſt it a moment for breath, when 
the old pointer, of which J had been ſo fond 
from a boy, ran out to- me, and inſtead 
of barking, as is his cuſtom to ſtrangers, 
jumped up and licked my hands... Zou have 

not forgotten me, Vigo, ſaid I: and I know 
not why, but 1- burſt. into tears. My heart 
ſeemed relieved. I was able to conſider what. 
ſhould do for the night; and thinking that my 
ſudden appearance at ſuch an hour might too 
much alarm my mother, I determined to ſeek 
a lodging in ſome of the out houſes. 1 eafily 
found one filled with ſtraw, where I lay down, 
and my faithful dog remained by me. I had 
often ſlept ſound in a much worſe lodgings 
| ne now to ſleep was ren notwithſtand- 
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ing the great fatigue I had eme for ſe⸗ 
veral preceding days. 

Kgefore Cay break, I left my iran; od 
went into the village, as well for food as to 
aſk queſtions which I trembled to have an- 
ſwered. The people of the ſmall ale houſe, 
which ſupplied me with a coarſe breakfaſt, 
had no recollection. of me in this dreſs, and 
anſwered my enquiries as thoſe of a ſtranger, 
who, travelling into Scotland. to. his friends, 
had miſſed his way. The woman, who was 
not unwilling to talk, gave me the hiſtory of 
her good maſter, as ſhe called Sir Edward. 
Newenden, and told me how he had deen 
vilely uſed by his. firſt. lady, who, as good 
luck would have it, died in parts beyond ſea, 
and now how he was going to be married out 
of hand to a ſweet pretty lady as lived in their 
village, one Miſs Cheſterville. Going to be 
married, cried I, with emotion which would 
have betrayed me to any more obſerving per- 
ſon, are they not married then?“ She replied 
that it was the general opinion of the neigh- 
bourhood that they were, though ſor ſome 
reaſon | or other it had been kept a ſecret. 5 


« N be ſure, for my part, ſaid ſhe, „ as 1 
| | ſays. 


THAT ur WO Foy 
ſays to my huſband, I think "_ they be mar: 
ried ; for chere, Miſs, ſhe Lays had ever 13 
bag the care of his honor's children, and i is 
as fond on em as if they \ were her own; and 
Maſter himſelf lives as t'were at Madam 
Mongomery's. 15 This : account rather corro- 
borateg than Ai my fears:; and Rind- 
ing my foul ſicken under their influence, f 
could not collect ſtrength to have them con- 
firmed; but abraprly quitting my calkativ 
bndlady, I wandered away through tb 
woody paths of the north fell, again to conſi- 
der. what I ſhould do. As I fat on the roots. 
of the old thorns and hollies of the rock that 
hang over the foot way leading from the ab-- 
bey, I heard voices ſwell in Ke breeze, and 
looking down thro? the yet leafleſs branches 
1 faw. Sir Edward Newenden followed by two 
of his ſefyants with ſomething 1 in their hands. 
He ſeemed to be giving them directions. 1 
thought, though I could not ſee his face, that 
he bad, in his air and manner, all the alertneſs 
| of hope, | if not of happineſs, and at that mo: 

ment 1 felt diſpoſed to ruſh. upon bim and 
: fab him to the heart. 3 | 
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ſeſſed my mind afterl loſt Gght of hics whom 
conſidered as the deſtroyer of all my bappineſs; 
but then the recollection of my mother, the 
cruelty I ſhould be guilty of towards her, 
towards that tender and dear parent who had 
lived but for me, came fortunately to ſoften 
the fury with which I was inſpired, and _ 
I wept like a woman. 
Thus between ſtupor and phrenzy, which 
I cannot deſcribe, I paſſed above an hour; 
and then, without having come to any reſolu- 
tion, I went up towards the cave where I firſt 
told my Ethelinde of my love, and where 1 
uſed to fit whole hours to think of, or write to 
her. What were my emotions when 1 ſaw her 
there; lovely indeed as ever, but paler and 
thinner than I had left her: ſhe had a book 
in her hand, but ſhe ſeemed rather to medi- 
tate than read. I was within a few yards of 
her, hidden by the thick bruſh-wood that 
grew round the foot of the rock. I heard her 
figh; I fancied that ſhe repeated the name of 
Montgomery, and I was on the point of tuſh- 
ing out of my concealment to know my de- 
ſtiny, perhaps to die at her feet, when the ap- 
Praance of Sir Edward Newendef drove me 
back 
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Wack to y G vert” 0 an Ev of bes f 
Ble fafpenſe 4 1 cannot even now recolle& 
without chuddering.“ | 


un Kn his narrative by 
deſcribing the ſenſations he felt while he lif- 
tened to the dialogue between Ethelinde and 
Sir Edward; again be apologized to her for 
the imprudence of his abrupt appearance; 
* but who,” added he, tehderly embracing 
her, ah who that had feared, ſo juſtly 
feared that he was undone, and found him- 
ſelf at once the happieſt of mankind, could 
have borne ſuch tranſcendent. A with '; 'A 
more equal mind?“ b. 

It was now time to ſeparate 4 * night. 
Montgomery, whoſe reflection returned, was 
anxious that neither his mother or Echelinde, 
who. had ſuffered ſo much agitation during 
the day, ſhould be fatigued by fitting up late. 
Mrs. Montgomery kifled her ſon; a filent 
tear ſpoke how much ſhe was affected with 
thoſe emotions to which | words cannot do 
jullice, when beneath her own roof, in bealth 
and ſafety, ſhe bade good night tg thegarling 


of her heart. 
Lari y 
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Early the next morning Ethelinde received 
from Sir Edward Newenden the 4 
letter - 


Let me, deareſt Miſs Cheſterville, again 

ep inns you and Mrs. Montgomery on 
the events of yelterday—l do mot ſincerely ; 
but mine is one of thoſe ſituations where to 
fly for a ſhort time from thoſe whom I. moſt 
ſincerely love, is perhaps beſt on their account 
and certainly ſo on my own. 
Igo, therefore, to-morrow morning, be- 
fore you can receive this, towards London 
with my eldeſt boy; and from thence, in a 
very few days (which will be employed in vi- 
ſiting Mrs. Woolaſton, and ſettling my pecu- 
niary concerns) to Dover, where I ſhall em- 
bark for France, and go imrhediately to Ge- 
neva: there it is my preſent purpoſe to con- 
tinue twelve or fourteen months. 

« Within leſs than as many days I con- 
clude you Will give your hand to the only 
man who entirely deſerves ſuch a bleſſing, 
You will continue, I know, to honor me with 
that ſiſterly affection that has hitherto been at 
once a pleaſure and a torment to me. I will 

endeavour 
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endeavour, henceforth. to learn the art of 
making it only. the farmer ; .and I beg, of you. 
and your dear Montgomery to forgive, to 
pity, and, if poſlible, to forget my weakneſs. 
Before I return to England, I will learn to 
conquer it wholly, and will not preſent my- 
ſelf, to my ſiſter till I am worthy of being 
called her brother. q | 

In leaving my two little ones to your 
care, I know that they are in the hands of the 
beſt and tendereſt of friends. If you remove 
to London take them with you—you will 
love them, for your heart 1s formed for love. 
They are amiable—they are-motherleſs—they 
are mine! Any of thoſe circumſtances would 
recommend them to your compaſſionate bo- 
ſom Hall thoſe circumſtances united ſecure for 
them the protection and tenderneſs of Ethe- 
linde and Montgomery. 

Aſlure my reſpectable, ind now moſt 
happy friend, of my true regard; and now, 
lovelieſt, deareſt, beſt, of women, adieu! 
May the bleſſing of heaven be upon you. 
Remember, and I know Montgomery will 
remind youof it, remember to write to the moſt 
faithlul of your friends, E. NRW EN DEN.“ 
nod +: Ethelinde 
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Ethelinde ſhed tears over this letter; and 
when Montgomery went to call her for an 
early walk, he found her ſtill weeping. His 
gallant heart ſympathized in her ſorrow: he 
would have gone inſtantly to the abbey to 
have attempted detaining in England a friend 
fo juſtly dear to them both; but Ethelinde in- 
formed him that the ſervant who brought the 
letter, and to whom ſhe had ſpoken, had aſ- 
ſured her that his maſter, who had not been 
in bed all night, had departed before'day 
break for London with his eldeſt boy. | 
Ethelinde and Montgomery went, howe- 
ver, inſtantly to the abbey to fetch the two 
younger children; and in giving to them at- 
rention truly maternal, ſhe found the only al- 
leviation of that concern, which, in deſpite of 
the happineſs ſhe enjoyed, ſhe could not help 
feeling for the ſufferings inflicted by hopeleſs 
love on one of the nobleſt hearts in the world. 
Mrs. Montgomery felt the effect of the 
painfully delightful ſcene ſhe had gone thro” 
more afterwards than ſhe had done the even- 
ing it happened. The languor of which ſhe 
was ſenſible, made her again believe her death 
not very diſtant, and ſhe defired to have her 
LN! ſon 
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for and Ethelinde united, and then ſhe faif 
ſhe ſhould leave the world without one wiſh 
unfulfilled. | 

_Her's and Montgomery's importunities left 
Ethelinde no excuſe to delay her marriage, 
and within a week after Montgomery” s re- 
turn, ſhe gave him her hand at the village 
church, only Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Dick- 
enſon, the houſekeeper at Graſmere Abbey, 
and two other ſervants, being preſent. 

Their marriage made no alteration in their 
ſimpledomeſtic arrangement. The happy Mont- 
gomery would have thought himſelf in a ſtate 
of felicity too great for humanity, had not fears 
for his mother's health ſometimes made him 
remember how eaſily it might be diminiſhed. 
As the ſummer Aehnced, however, Mrs. 
Montgomery, whoſe heart was relieved of all 
thoſe cares which had ſo greatly hurt her 
health, grew much better; and towards au- 
tumn, her ſon, who dreaded a relapſe if ſhe 
continued in the north during the winter, 
prevailed on her to go to Briſtol for thoſe. 
months. Thither he accompanied her with 
Ethelinde and the two little Newendens, 


There they ſaw Lord Danesforte ; who, after 
WA every 
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erory other expedient to retrieve a ruined con- 


bea walking ſkeleton; but was ſtill ſurrounded 
with perſons whoſe buſineſs it was to keep off 
the approaches of reflection and remorſe, af 
they could not retard thoſe of death. He was 
perſuaded to the laſt moment that he ſhould. 
recover; and much as he deſerved to ſuffer, 
Ethelinde could not hear of his deceaſe, which 
ſoon happened, without being greatly ſhocked, 
and reflecting with a mixture of pity and hor- 
ror on all the miſery he had brought, not only 
on the family of Sir Edward Newenden,. but 
on thoſe of many other perſons, though he 
now unrepentingly was gone where all his 
crimes were regiſtered, 

Mr. Harcourt came to his ſiſter at. Briſtol, 
and added to her happineſs. His health was 
much amended ; his daughter was no longer 
careleſs of his eaſe, or ungrateful for his ten- 
derneſs; and Cheſterville himſelf, who, with 
Victorine, paſſed a month with them at Briſ- 
tol, was much changed in conſequence of the 
alarm which Mr. Harcourt's propoſed mar- 
riage had: given him. He was {lill rather 
too much a man of the great world, but Ethe- 

linde 


ſtitutton, came thither to die. He appeared to 


becauſe ſhe wiſhed neither to remember or 
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diſcover them. He had now two children, 
and ſeemed really to conſider the neceſſity of 
providing for them as well as pleaſing him- 
ſelf, out of the ample income ow ined 
Mr. Harcourt. 

Whatever were his real feelings as to the 
generoſity of his father-in-law towards Mont- 
gomery and his ſiſter, he carefully concealed 
them, and even affected pleaſure at the pre- 
{ents he made to them and Mrs, Montgo- 
mery. Montgomery, however, always the 
molt generous and diſintereſted of men, would 
abſolutely accept of no more money than Mr. 
Harcourt had already ſettled on himſelf and 
his mother. It is enough, my dear uncle,” 
ſaid he, “ for all my wants, and all my wiſhes, 
for neither Ethelinde or I have any intention 


to quit the dear though humble abode on the 


banks of Graſmere Water, where we have 
found happineſs, and where we enjoy 


% That bleſt ſecluſion from a jarring world, 


which, young as we both are, we have both 
learned to covet. We ſhall be rich there 
| | with 


with What pour genefoſity bas alivitdy dend 
for us. It would only give us pain to a 
prive of more, thoſe who have à right to All 
your fortune. Come in the courſe of the ſüti⸗ 
mer, my dear Sir, come and ſee if we can be 
bappier than the bounty of TIONS and 
bee bounty has already made us.“ 

The happinefs enjoyed by Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, whoſe health was completely re- eſta- 
bliſhed, and by her ſon and daughter, was 
ſuch 'as admitted indeed of no addition but 
what it received by the birth of a daughter, 
in whoſe infant features Montgomery de- 
hghted to trace the miggled reſemblance of 
his mother and her own ; and by the arrival 
of Sir Edward Newenden, who, after an ab- 
ſence of ſomething more than twelve months, 
returned to Graſmere, with his heart as par- 
tial as ever to his charming friend, but di- 
veſted of all the painful ſenſations which had 
formerly attended that paitiality. He em- 
ployed himſelf between the duty he owed his 
country, and the education of his children, 
fondly fancying that the time might come 
when his eldeſt boy, whoſe life Ethelinde had 
once been, under heaven, the means of ſaving, 

Vol. V. # might 
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might become the fortunate huſband of the 
infant cherub whom he ſaw at her breaſt. 
Thus in preſent content, and with hope of fu- 
ture happineſs, the life of this amiable man 
was reſtored to ſerenity, and thoſe days which 
he paſſed at Graſmere were always the hap- 
pieſt of the year. Montgomery and Ethe- 
linde, delighted to fee that ſorrow no longer 
corroded the heart of him to whom they owed 


ſo many obligations, were, as well as Mrs. 


Montgomery, grateful to Providence for the 


unmixed bleſſings they thus enjoyed, and en- 


deavoured to deſerve by the practice of every 
virtue, the continuation of felicity ſo ſeldom 


taſted on earth. 


